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FOREWORD 

Education in the United States is essentially a State function rather 
than a Federal function. The d^elopment df American education, 
therefore, can be understood only from a study of the history of 
education in ^e States. 

In January 1930 a cennmittee of the National Society of College 
Teachers of Education petitioned the United States Commissioner of 
Education to resume the policy of publishing State histories of educa' 
ticn. The chairman of the committee was Stuart G. Noble, professor 
of eduadem, the Tulane University of Louisiana. The Commissioner 
Education expressed himself as in hearty sympathy with the pro* 
posal and assured the committee that if they would sponsor the prep^ 
aration of histories in thoi^ States in which the educational develop^ 
ments would be of most importance to educators generally, he would 
undertake to print the volumes as bulletins of the Office of Education. 

Plans fOT the preparation of the manuscript on “The History of 
Education in Washington" were developed and approved by the 
committee. The manuscript has been read and approved by represent' 
atives of the committee. 

I am confident that students of education will find the present volume 
stimulating and instructive and I hereby express my gratitude to the 
authors fix' the contribution they have made to the cause of American 
education. 

J. W. Studbbaur, 

' * Commissioner. 
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Preface 

This volume of the history of education in Washington is the result 
of many years of intermittent research by graduate students in 
education under the direction of the senior author. In five doctorite 
dissertations and about a dozen masters' theses materials have been 
assembled on various phases of education. The two most direct con' 
tributions were The History of Common'Sehool Ugislation, by 
Dennis C. Troth, 1926, and The History of Early Common School 
EducatiOT in Washington, by Thomas W.' Bibb, 1928. Those two 
publications blazed the way for this more complete history of educa' 
tion as a whole. However, this volume isn»6t a reprint of any parts 
of those or other studies. The volume is a new organization and 
entirely rewritteif. 

The fects have been secured mainly from original sources, including 
legislative enactments, superintendrats' reports, n(ewspaper items, 
regents’ reports, university. State college, and normal school cata’ 
logs, courses of study, registrars’ figures. State archives, etc. The 
sources of specific materials are indicate4 in the appropriate connec-. 
tion with the given discussion. For these reasons the general bibli- 
' ography is brief. It would be undesirable to restate every reference in 
the general bibliography. 

This volume should be followed by a score of monographs on various 
most interesting and important phases of the history of education in 
the State. Each of the higher educational mstitutions merits an 
^ entire volume. A biographical histexy of the pioneer ^d later leaders 
would be very desirable. A collection (rf the portions of the governors’ 
messages on education would make an interesting and valuable mono' 
graph. Likewise a collection of the general analyses and recommenda' 
tions of the State superintendents would make another important 
document. The armual addresses of the presidents of the State Teach* 
ers Association should also be collected. 

Vast quantities of valuable and unreplaceablc material are constantly 
going into oblivion. Steps should be taken to collea this before it is 
too late. Since the preparation of this volume was begun fully a dozen 
of the pioneer kadas, including State superintendents, county super* 
intendents, and dty superintendents, have passed away. 4 
Grateful appreciation.i8 expressed to all who have so generously co* 
operated in providing materials. Limited space has prevented the 
incoqxxadon of more than a small portion of the materials made 
available. Likewise it is impossible to even mention individually all 
who have contributed. 

.m • 

Frbdbricx E. Bolton. 

Trouas W. Bibb. 
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HISTORY OF EDUCATION IN 
WASHINGTON 

Chapter I 

The Period of Discovery and Exploration 

• 1. Late Discovery 

In the present state of universal geographical knowledge of the moat 
minute details regarding atnost every spot on the gbbe— even the 
polar regions — it seems almost incredible that the northwest quarter 
(rf the United States was such a terra incognita until the nineteenth 
century was well launched. Until after the American Revolution 
probably no white man had ever set eyes upon any portion of the 
region between the Rocky Mountains and the Pacific and north of 
37® 48', the latitude of San Frandsco. Probably no white man set foot 
upon this terrain tmtil 1775. 

Reference to earliest maps discloses the greatest ignorance concern' 
ing the extent of this vast empire. Many of the geographic features 
were matters of pure imaginative conjecture and those about which 
some acpial knowledge existed were so distorted in their relative 
locations that one can scarcely recognise them. 

• 2. Search for the Northwest f^ssage to China 

From the time of Columbus for nearly three centuries there was a 
belief that somewhere on the Continent of America there was a 
continuous body of navigable water connecting the Atlantic and the 
Pacific. Such a body of water would provide a short route from Europe 
to China and the rest of the Orient. All the seafaring nations, especi' 
ally England and Spain, sent out numerous expeditions in search of 
this supposed connectinsjmk in the waterways. 

A story gained curra^ that in 1592 Juan de Fuq made an expedi' 
tion and discovered such a strait leading to an inland sea. The inlet 
was said to be between the forty'seventk and fioi^^eighth degrees 
oflatitude. There is no strait at t^t exaa location tod the account is 
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disbelieved by the majority oi historians, including BanCToft* * and 
Meany,* 

Sir Francis Dral{e . — The first record of the proximity of a white man 
to the shores of Washington is from the log book of Sir Francis Drake. 
On his famous buccaneering expedition in 1579 he claimed to have 
reached 48** north latitude. This is not absolutely authentic, but in all 
probability he cruised the waters washing the shores of Oregon and 
Washington. If his report is correct he was in the vicinity of Clallam 
County, Wash., nearly due west of the dty of Everett. 

Bancroft, however, says that Drake was the first discoverer erf the 
coast from Cape Mendocino to Cape Blanco, but no farther north. 
This would include only a small portion erf the southwestern Oregon 
coast and none of the coast of Washington.* 

3. Exploration of the Pacific Coast ^ 

Jua^ Perez . — In 1774 on June 11, Juan Perez sailed from Monterey, 
Mexico, under tl^ Spanish flag, cruising for some months along the 
west coast erf w^^]i|^t>w California, Oregon, Washington,, and 
British Columbia. He was instructed to go as far morth as 60°, pick 
out the best places for eventual settlements, tear crosses, and plant 
bottles containing records that would latdr establish Spanish claims. 
He evidently went only to latitude 55° and then sailed southward. 
Here he sighted land which he named Point S^ta Margarita. • Ban^ 
croft s$ys that “this is the first undoubted discovery of the territory 
herein designated the iKxthwest coast.”* 

On August 7, 17^, they discovered a harbor at 49°30' which they 
named San Lorenzo. This harbor is probably the one known now as 
trfootka Sound on the west coast of Vancouver Island, and which 
figured so prominently in the settlement of the northwest boundary 
questioa.* On resuming the southward voyage they sighted "on * 
the 10th or 11th of August a krfty mountain covered with sik>w in 
latitude 4S°7'i which he named Santa Rosalia. This is supposed to 
be Mount Olympus, Wash., in the Coast Range.”* 

Quadra and Heceta . — In 1775 another Spanish expedition was sent 
northward along the west coast of the mystery country. The schooner 

> Bucraft* Hubert Howt. Tbe iporb ot Hubtft How Btficroft, voL XXVU: HlBBorj of cko Non^ 
WBC OoBft. 5P0t 1« pp. 70-41. 

* > Bdaood 8. Hiiiori^iof ebe 8c»lc of WwldiiftioQ, ^ 

• Bmcr^ op^ dt^ voL I« p. 145. 

op. dt., ^ XXVIL p. 15L 

• Buicroft, op. du voL I, p 155. 

• Miiay* op. dt., p 22 tffd ^pacraft, op dt., p 151 
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Santiago was under aMnmand of Bruno Heceta with Perez as pilot and 
second in cotmnand. The Sonora was commanded by Bode^ y 
Quadra. On July 14 Hcceta landed at a point 47°30'. They erected 
a cross and .planted a sealed bottle at the foot con tainin g a record of 
the event. “This”, says Meany, “was the 6rst known timf! that 
civilized man had touched foot to the soil of this State " (Washington).^ 
Because the Indians killed six of Quadra's sailors he named the place 
Isla de Dolores or Island of Sorrows. The name was later changed to 
Destruction Island. The place was evidently at the mouth of the 
Hob River. 

Bancroft says, “Thus the whole extent of the northwest coast 
from latitude 42® (the e)|[entual boundary between Califrmia and 
Oregon) and 55® was expkxed and formally taken possession of for 
Spain by Perez, Heceta, and Quadra, in 1774-75.” • 

Cafftain Cooi(.— Although Capt. James Cook never anchored at any 
point on the coast of Washington ot'Oregon his cruises in the waters 
in close proximity to their shores were of vast signihcance in the ulti' 
mate discoveries, the developmentuf the fur trade and finally of settle^ 
ment. “Code in his third and last voyage^coming from the Sand' 
wich Islands, of which he was >the disoovera, on March 7, 1778, 
sights the northern seaboard in latitude 44®33'.”* This was off the 
southwestern shore of the present State of..Oregon. When Code 
saj}ed fippm England he knew nothing definitely of what ^ Spanish 
nzv^tors had accomplished, although he was aware that they ^d 
visited the northern coast. He was commissioned to try to find the 
water route through America by Hudson's Bay or by other routes 
farther north. He was instructed to avoid enaoachment upon 
Spanish dominions, or trouble with any foreigners. His definite search 
for the inland passa^ was not to begin until reaching bdtude 65®. 
althou^ he was to cruise the coast from 45® onward. The English 
Government offered a reward of 20,000 pounds for the discovery of an 
inland passage to the Atlantic noi^ of 52®. 

Fw 6 days he was in sightikff land on the southwest coast of Oregon 
and gave names to several capes, including Foulweather, Pierpetua, and 
Gregory. On resuming his northward cruise he again sighted the coast 
in latitude 47®5' on March 22, VfTS. In latitude 48®15^ he discovered 
a cape which be named Cape Flattery. His own words which follow 
explain the apparent appropriateness of the name. “Between this 

o. • ■ , 

I66b / 

* iMicraft, op. ^ 1« p. 167« 
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island or rock and tbe oOTthem extreme of the land d^exe appeared to 
he a smdl opening which flattered us with hopes of finding a harbour. 
Theae hopes lessened as we drew nearer; an^ at last, we had 
reascm to t hink that the opening was dosed by low land. On this 
account I called the point of land t6 the north it Cape Flattery.** “ 
Those familiar with the northwest coast readily recognise diat Chpe 
Flattery is the most northwest point of the present State of Washing' 

too and that this cape is at the southern side of the mouth of the Strait 
of Juan de Fuca. Strangely enou^ Captain Code did not discern this 

strait, although searching, foe an inward passage. Upon reaching 
Nootka to the north, when he landed he recorded in his log book, “It is 
in this very latitude where we now were that geographers have pla/rH 
the pretended strait of Juaii de Fuca. But we saw nothing lit» it; nor 

is there the least probability that even any such dxing ever existed.** “ 

Captain Cook remained at Nootb for a month. While there he 
studied foe surrounding locality, appraising its [ModuetB and gaining an 
acquaintance with the natives. Although he had miyiH the strait, the 
most important objective, his accurate desaiptions later published 
were oS great value in subsequent developments. Not much had be, 
come known to the world at large through the Spanish discoveries 
because they were so tardy in publishing. Cook took with him a small 

quantity of furs whose values soon became known in China and Siberia. 

This established the beginning of the great for trade which for a c«n' 

tury was one of the incentives of all American and English expeditions 

to this region. Code returned for winter quarters to the Sandwich 
^ ^ Islands (Hawaiian), where he was killed by the natives. 

Captain Barclay . — In 1787 Captain Barclay (sometunes spelled 
Berkely) of the Austoian East Indh Company, landed at Nootb in 
June. After a period of trading he coasted southward He entered the 
mouth of a river in latitude 47®43'. Six of his mfen who went ashore , 
were killed by the Indians. He named tbe river Destruction River. 
This river was just opposite Quadra’s Isladc Dolores. The river now 
is known as the Hoh River. Barclay's wife was with him and was the 
first dvilired woman to visit these ncsthwest shores ** 

4. Cruising in tbe Puget Sound ’ 

Lt. John Meares.— In 1788 Lt. John Meares, a retired officer*bf tbe 
— ' - BritishNavy, landed at Nootb andremained there some monthsbuild' 
ing a smaU vessel and trading with foe Indians. Sailing southward, "he 

wOoo^JuMi. A VoTi|ito|^I^K:ifeOoaui,17S4. fuL O. p. 

u Kinoft op. dt^ p. 24 , 
u bpqci^ op, clu vdL 1, p lil 
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dvcovet«d a great inlet on June 29 in latitude 48®39^. Touching the 
aouthem shore, be received a visit fnxn Chief Tatooche. To the island 
at that point he gave the name Tatooche. That is now known as 
Tatoosh and on which are located the United States lighthouse and 
weadter statioa. 

On July 4 he espied a snow<appcd peak in latitude 47®10' which 
be named Mount Oljrmpus. The next day he disco ver ed Shoalwater 
Say, now known as WiUapa Harbor. On July 6 he discovered a cape 
in latitude 46®10' which he hoped would be the Cape San Roque, 
mentioned by Heceta. Finding breaken in die bay beyond, he named 
it Deception Bay and the cape Cape Disappointment. He did not 
realise that this bay was the Ore^ River, the Great River of the 
West, the S(. Roc for which he was searching — iht one now known 
as die Columbia. Ife wrote: ”We can now widi safety assert that no 
such river as St. Roc exists, as laid down in the Spanish chart.” ** 
Meany comments: ”Again thelSreat River of the West held to her 
face die veil of ocean spray, althou^ Jonathan Carver had invented 
for her the beautiful name of Oregon sane 22 years before. The 
existence of die river was simply a guess on Carver's part while travel' 
ing among Indians in Minnesota, and die name itself seems, in the light 
of subsequent research, a pure but valuable invention.” ** Bancroft 
says that "The name sounded well, was adopted by the poet Bryant in 
his immortal Tharuuopsit, and h^ram» permanent.” ** 

Capu George Vananwer. — ^The expkxahoos of Capt. George 
yanoouver.of the British Admiralty, left mote definite evidence of his 
activities in western Washington than diat of perhaps any other navi' 

. gator. His expedition also strengtbeded die British claim to the 
Oregon obuntry more than that of any other single explorer. These 
results were accomplished because of his accuracy in exploratioQ and 
magrmaldng and also because his repom were prompdy published and 
widely distributed. 

Vancouver had been an officer tnth Cook, vdiose voyages had stimu' 
lated an interest in the fiir trade. The Britiffi Government decided to 
send out a scientific exploring expeditioo and placed it in charge of 
Vancouver. On 27. 1791. Vancouver examined Deception Bay 
and Cape Diappomtment at the moudx of the Colnmhia^ then not 
definitely discovered. Vancouvd: denied die existence of a river at 

that point. On the 28th he discovered a point ffirdier north near the 
~ * 
u ftuKroft, ^ foL 1, 1^ 19i. 

MM6tay,ap.c4^pwl7. 
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prnent village of Moclips. He named the point Grenvilk after Lord 
Grenville. He followed through the Strait of Juan de Fuca to the 
inland gulf which he named the Gulf of Geo^ To die aouthem end 
of thia gulf he gave the name of Puget Sound in honor of Lt. Pfeter 
Puget who explored that region. The stretch of water between 
Puget Sound and the Strait of Juan de Fuca he calUsd A dmir alty Inlet 
in honor of the ftitiab Board of Admiralty. On June 4 Vancouver 
landed on the site of the present city of Everett. He took poeaessioo of 
the whole territory around and named it New Georgia. The bay 
washing the shore immediately in front he called Possession Sound. 

On April 30 his Liciynant Baker called attention to a snow-capped 
peak which Vancouver promptly named Mount Baker. On May 8 
Vancouver himself descried a lofty peak further south which be 
named in honor of his frknd. Rear Admiral Peter Rainier. On his 
return trip southward he discovered and nanwd Mount St Helens. 

Meany has traced the origin of some 75 names given by Vancouver 
in tfaA northwest region.” Ainotig the additional prominent ones are 

Vancouver Island, Bellingham Bay, Hood Canal, Port Orchard. Port ' 

Towns(h)end, Whidbey Island. It is remarkable tiut so many of 
the names have persisted. 

5. Pint American Explorers 

Up to 1787 there is no account of any American discovery or 
exploration of the Northwest region. New England had many 
sailors and some of them were making history in voyages to the 
Orient and the Sandwich Islands. John Ledyard of Connecticut 
Imd been with Cook on his voyage to Nootka. Boston shippers began 
to hear of the profitable for trade widi the northwest 

Capt Robert Gray . — In 17^7 a company was organized to send 
two ships, the Columbia Rsdiviuo, under Capt John Kendrick, and 
the Lady Washington, under Capt Robert Gray. It was to be pri- 
marily a trading expedition. They took especially copper and iron 
impleinents which they expected to barter for fiirs. The Indians 
were so eager for the metal implements foat on one occasion Gray 
received 18,000 worth of s» otter furs for an old Iron On 

die cruiae northward on August 14,- 1788, they andiaced in a bay 
at 45*27^ nordi latitude. As there was a dangerous bar at the 
they thought it must be the Ensenada de Heceta or the River of the 
West. It was dou b tless Tillamook Bay, off die northwest ooa ft of 

% » Mtin y. opw pw IS, 
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Oregon. On the expedition Kendrick and Gray were at Nootka for 
aome time. They made tripe to the Orient, Gray being the first 
American to cany the Stars and Stripes around the globe. 

6. Crossing the Columbia Bar 

In 1791 while coasting southward. Gray, thin in command of 
the ship Columbia^ after considerable difficulty aossed the bar at 
the mouth of the River of the West, and promptly named it the 
Columbia, in honor of his ship.’* That was on May 11, 1792; Four 
days before be had discovered a harbor about 60 miles to the north 
which he named Bulfinch Harbex. in honor of Dr. Charles Bulfinch, 
of Boston one of the trading company sending the expedition. ’• 
Appropriately that has since been changed to Grays Harbor. It is 
at t^ site of Aberdeen and Hoquiam. The entire county also has 
bee n l p a m ed Grays Harbor County. 


, 7. Across the Rockies to the Pacific 

Alexander Mackpvie (British).— The first trek by white men from 
the midwestem plains of America across the Stony Mountains to 
the Pacific Ocean was accrenplisbed by Alexander Mackenzie of the 
Northwest Company of fur traders. His feat was very significant 
in revealing the geographical relations of the East and the West and 
also the great difficulties to be surmounted by traveling the trans- 
montane route. His discoveries and the British rhim. based upon 
them were c^tined to be (rf* great importance in the later struggle 
over temtorial sovereignty. In a sm uch as his journey was entirely 
in the territory allotted to Canada and not at all in the Oregon 
country no further discussion will be inc lude d here. 

Lewis and CH(Atnmcan).— The second expedition made by white 
men westward across the Rocky Mountains, or Stony Mountains as 

they were earlier known, to the shores ofthe Pacific Ocean was inade by 

Uwisanddarkin 1804-06. This was the first transmountaiii expedi- 
tion to the Northwest by Americans. This venture was conceived by 
Thomas Jefferson. As early as 1783 Jeferson had been trying to have 
such an expedition conducted. Prof. Frederick J. Turner discovered a 
letter dated December 4. 1783. written by Jefferson to George Rogers 
Clark, in he said: 

I fiiKl they hsw wbwriW S very lirige wm of iMoey in EngUol fix 
country from the to CWocnii. They pretend it i* only to pcomote knowt 

” M u n y. cy. dt.. ^ 4L 
> ISacraft, cf, dt., veL I, MDi 
* kaenSt, opi etc., «eL I, p. aia 
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edge. I am afraid they have thought of ooloniring into that quarter. Some of ua have 
been talking here in a feeble way of making an attempt to March that country but I 
doubt whether we have enough of that kind of ^>irit to raiK the money. How would 
Tou like to lead wch a party? Thouf^ I am afraid our proipcct ia not worth the 
queatioa* 

Twenty yean later the younger brother, Lt. William Clark, was one 
of the two to bead that epoch-making expedition. 

Bancroft says: 

Tbomujeffenonwaa the ^ther of United Stateaexploratiooa. While leaaer miiKfi 
were abaorbed in proxifflate eventa, hif profound aagadty penetrated foreata, and 
aou^t to reveal the extent arad reaouroea of the new nataoo. To thia he waa moved 
not leaa by arcumataocea than by hia broad and enli^teaed judgment.*' 

Twenty yean after his letter to George Rogen Clark, Jefferson as 
President brou^t his scheme to fruition. He recommended to Con- 
gress on January 18, 1803, that provision be made for an expedition to 
explore die Missouri to its source, and-dienoe to aoss the continental 
highlands to the westward flow of waters, and to follow them to the 
Pidfic. The measure was approved by Congress. For the task he 
chose as commander, his private secretary, Capt. Meriwether Lewis, 
and as second in command Capt. William Clark, cousin of George 
Rogen Clayk.“ ^ 

On April 30, 1803, the purchase was made by Jefferson from Napo- 
leon of^ entire Louisiana Territory for $15,000,000. This acquisitiem 
made die expedition doubly attractive and important. 

On the 14th of l^y, 1804, die party of 45 started from St. Louis up 
the Missouri River. The number varied at times according to die 
number of Indian guides secured at different points, also because 1 man 
died, 1 deserted, and the military escort of 6 and 9 boatmen were sent 
ha rlr after reaching die Mandan Indian ter ri tory. Thirty-two belong- 
ing to die party went on from there. At Fort Mandan they took on 
u an in t ef p r g t er a Frendiman, Cbarboncau, and his Indian slave wife, 
Sacajawea, vdio has since become funed in story.' A beautiful statue 
of ha. designed by Alice Coqper, was unveiled in Portland at the tune 
of the Lewis and Clark Centennial Exposition. 

It would be interesting to recite in detail die em'dng and romantic 
adventures of this expedition but space will not permit. These brave 
eqiloreri followed die Missouri to its headwaters in the Stony Moun- 
^ nins, found the crest of those mountains where the waters divided, 
nme to be carried to the Gulf of Mexico, some to the Pacific. After 

« vol. 0, ^ X. 
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ducovering a narrow pass they followed the tortuous and rocky 
canyons of the Snake River out onto the plains c£ Idaho and eastern 
Washington to the confluence of the Snake with the River of the West, 
\ the mi^ty Columbia (later so named). They descended this river in 
boats, portaging around the dalles and cascades. "On the 7th rf 
November, 1805,” says Bancroft, "they beheld to their great joy the 
horiaon line of the Pacific Ocean.” ** 

They wintered on the south bank of the Columbia at a place which 
they named Fwt Clatsop. This is not far from Astoria and the mouth 
of the Columbia River. Some, though not very considerable explora' 
tion was made of the adjacent territory. The return trip was started 
on March 23, 1806. Many landings and side trips were made on the 
journey up the Columbia, especially near the present site of Longview 
^ and Castle Rock in Wasbii^ton. Q<# extended explorations were 

made of the lower Willamette and the tcr^tory adjacent to the present 

site of Portland. They espied Mount Jefferson, Mount St. Helens, 
and Mount Hood. President Jettison's name was bestowed upon 
the first. On leaving the Columbia near U matilla they again recrossed 
the WaDa Walla region probably passing near to the present towns of 
Touchet, Waitsburg, Chrbton in Washington and Lewiston, Idaha 

8. Congress Authorises Scientific Expe^tion 

Capt. John Wt%s. — In 1838 Congress authorised a sdentific expe' 
dition to the northwest country which meant much for the final adjust' 
ment of sovereignty claims. It was also of great import in enabling 
future emigrants to know the resources of the region. The expedition 
under command of Lt. Charles Wilke8,.of the United States Navy, 
was directed to go to Rio' Janeiro, Tierra del Fuego, Valparaiso, the 
Navigator group of islands. Fifi Islands, if possible to the Antarctic 
region, the Hawaiian Islands; then survey the northwest coast, ex' 
amine the Columbia River, note espedallj^the bay of San I^smcisca 

After this they were to visit the coast of Japan, then the port of Sinp' 

pore. The final return to the Atlantic coast was to be via Ghpe of 
.Good Hope.** Mention will be made here-only of the part of the 
expedition relating especially to the future State of Washington. 

While the primary objective of the expedition was mmm»fWai 

most valuable contribution was doubtless scientific and educational. A 
large staflF of rnen of scieiKe, soine of great distinctioo, aocon^anied the 
expedition. The group included Charles Pickering. Joseph P. Couth- 

iuicreft, 0^. dt.. voL M. 
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ouy, T. R. Peak, and William Rich, naturalists; Joseph Drayton and 
t Alford S. Agate, artists; J. D. foackenridge, assistant botanist; John G. 
Brown, mathematical instrument maker; John W. W. Dyes, assistant 
taxidermist; James D. Dana, mineralogist; Horatio Hale, phiblogist; 
F. L- Davenport, int er pr e t er .** 

Oh April 5, 1841, t^ arrived at the Columbia, but owing to the’ 
rou^mess of the waters at the bar they did not enter. They pushed 
northward to the Strait of Juan de Fuca aiKi game to anchor at Port 
Discovery on May 2. For some time they examined Puget Sound, its 
islarKis aiul shores. Some of the party then went overland from Fort 
Nisqually via the Cowlitt Farms to Fort Vancouver. Groups were dis' 
patched from there to Astoria, the lower Columbia, the Willamette, 
and Walla Walla. One group was dispatched from Fort Nisqually 
eastward across the Cascades via Nadiez Pass to the Yakima and 
OkaiK>gan r^ions. They crossed the Columbia, followed the Grande 
Coulee, crossed the Spokane at its confluence with the Columbia and 
soon arrived at Fort Colville. From there tibey journeyed throu^ the 
Spokane country to Fort Lapwai, near Lewiston, Idaho, and thetKx 
westward again via Yakima to Fort Nisqually. 

9. New Interest of the Ututed States in the Fur Trade 

Following the report of the Lewis and Clark expedition, widespread 
interest in the northwest fur trade developed. Jefferson had thought 
that if a firasibk route of travel could be discovered by way of the 
Missouri and Colum b ia Rivers that furs from the Nort h wes t could be' 
transported east to the fur markets in the United States and thence to 
China, the great booanxa of the fur trade. Captain Lewis, however, 
emphasixed the importance of transporting furs from the Mississippi, 
Missouri, and die Rocky Mountain region westward to an ocean 

port at the mouth of the Columbia and thmoe to CSiina, hanging back 
in return the treasured goods from the Orient.** 

Activity of the Hudaon'$ Bay Company (flritiih). — ^The Northwest 
Company (Britiah) stimulated by the transmoatane trip of Mackemie 
in 1793 began soon to consider the planting of trading posts in the. 
unexplored region, known to be rich in fur^beating anii^b Mac^ 
kenxk planned as early as 1805 to merge the Nor^west Company 
and the Hudson's Bay Company. This was not accomplished until 
1821, under the name of the Hudson's Bay Company. 

■ Bucnlt, op. dt^ fd. n, ^ 669. 
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John Jacob Mor.—ln 1811 ^ Jacob Artec organiacd the Amitt' 
lean Fur Company aod establubed a fuT'trading port at the present 
site of Aatoria, Oreg. He planned to locate a line of trading posts 
that ocean base to the east of the Rockies along ^)e Lewis and 
Clark tral The business was sold to the Northwest Company 
(Rritish) October 16, 1813, the American flag hauled down, and the 
post renamed Fort George. 

The Northwest Company became very active both to monopdijc 
the rich trade and toextend the sovereignty ri^ts of Great Rri fain 
This was especially marked immediately following the War cf 1812 . 
In 1811 they established Fort Okano^ and Fort Walla Walla in 

1818 . lnl825Fort Vancouver on the Columbia was built by Dr. John 

McLoughlin. This became the most important post in the whole 

Oregon country. It not only was pivotal as a base of trade and settle* 

ment for the regions from the mouth of the Columbia to its source, but 
it also was at the mouth of the Willamette flowing 200 nn1»f thmiig h 
the most access ible , beautiful, fertile, well'timbeted valley in the 
Northwest. It is navigable for a long distance. The Cbwlitt River 

from the north joming the Columbia about 40 miles to die north of the 

Willamette was also the easy and natural roadway across to Fort 
Nisqually at the southern point of Puget Sound. 

John McLotigMtn at Port Vancouver . — Schafer wrote: 


ViMouw WM the efemog Ikiu* ft* lU the buiine* wee rftbe Rocky Mountau^^ 

Here the snnusl ebipe from Loodoo landed eipplig and pl»f 

in wirehouM to aweit thedqnituie of the boat bdpdea ft» the interior, hen waa 
the peat fvt hmee, ^lere the peltriea wm brought together from Korea of enaller 

ft*ri end tndfag campa, acattered through a wikfcrneae ea^ire of half a nilllw equate 

mtlei They came ftom 8t James (B.Q). Lii«ley (Fraaer River. RG), aod Kamloopa 
(B.C.) in the hr northwc*; from Umpqua (Oregon) in the aouth; fttiin Walla Walla, 

Colrille. Spokane, Obnopu), and many other placet in the upper portioos of the great 

valley. Huodrede of ttappeta followed the water couraet **^'^*fh the gloomy fbceata 

andintq the tuort dugeroui fiaaCoeiaes of the mountainc in order to glean the annual 

beam cxxip for delivery to these adMtatioaa*’ 


Although the sole purpose of the Hudson’s Bay Company in estab* 
lishing Fort Vancouver, as all of its other northwest forts, was tode* 
velop dK for trade. Dr. Meixiughlin foresaw the desirahdity of devel* 
oping other enterprises also. He immediately began to cultivate some 
of the open prairie soil at Fort Vancouver, planting potatoes and other 
vegetaUes, wheat and other grains. He also initiated apple raising. 
He encouraged the settlen in the Wfllamette River Valley to raise 
cattle aod gtai^ He dkl hkewiM for Ktders to the north on Cowlita 

AMNanrsr«teOdbHaRknwC^S.Sl. 
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Prairie. He built a sawmill.at Mill Cre^, 5 mileifrom Vancouver 
, and-alsb one at Oregon City. At hiadirectko the first school in the 
^egon country was established a ontury ago — 1832. This .^chord 
will be discussed in a subsequent chapter. 

Bancroft says: 

After McLoughlin's wiae improvemeDt*, initead of the heavy ezpeoKf atteodiof ^ 
tht ahipment of proviakna from England round Cape Hgm. bbortfs acre brought 
from the Hawaiian from Great Britain, and from Canada, the aie and plough 

were put to work, corn and cattle were cultivated, and aooo enou^ wu produced 
not only to increase the comforts of the British fur traders, but to supply the Rusiiao 
posts alia Soon a flour mill propelled by oien was set up behind the firt, and hter 
grist and aw mills were erected and put in operatioo 5 mdes above. In 1835, 12 aws 
were running and producing 3,X)0 feet of inch boards every 24 hours. There was 
likewia raised diis year SfiOO bu^ of whett, 1,300 bushds of con, 1,000 buihds 
each of barley and oats, aixl 2,000 buabdt of peaa, beiidea a large variety of garden 
vegetables. There were also in 1835 at this post 450 oeatestde, 100 horses, 200 iheqi^ 

40 goats, sikI 300 hogs.* ' 

Bancroft also says that at that time more than 7P0 acres were under 
cultivatioQ, including apple and peach orchards. Cooaaderable ahqv 
jnents of lumber, spars, fish, and flour were sent from there to GaH' 
fbmia, Boston, die Hawaiian lslands,.and Chins. In return they re' 
ceived sheep from California and Australis, bogs from the Hawaiian 
Islands and Chins, and cattle from the Russian settlement at Fort Rosa. 


10. Widened AnSaican Inttrest tn the Northwest 


Following the report of the Lewis and Clark expedition a new interest 
was awakened in the United States regarding the mysterious Nordy 
west Glowing accounts of its riches and comparative ease of access 
b^an to be published in local new sp a p ers. Desire to share in the 
wealth, especially in its fur trade, became keen. The test for adventure 
and the possible opportunity to h^ve s part in settling the vexing 
boundary quesdoo also contributed to the interest In the Ohio 
Valley, die *X!Md Nort hwest ** pioneer conditions we re npkily das' 
appearing and the wanderlust impelled many of its pioneers to cut 
loose again and trek westward in search of new and more nigged 
adventures. 

In additioQ to die companies formed by die Wmahqw, Wyeth, and 
Astor on the seaboard various oonqianies were formed in the Missis' 
^ s4>pi Valley. The Miasouri Pur'Company, founded in 1806, wu the 
forenmoer of many companies vdikfa soon made St Lous die peat 
fuT'Ctading center. In 1822 a company was organixed at St Louis by 
Gen. William H. Adiley vdio planned a line of fxts to stretch die 

■ teerafts 0pw div ^ Os 441 
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wlwfe length of die MiasouriaiKitbeYcIlo^^^ While this sche^ 
did not materialiK because of trouble with the Blackfect, he did send 
out bands of trapper* through that enti» region. Some of these under 
David Jackson and William Sublette crossed fhe Rockies and came 
* into competition widi traders (rf the Hudson's Bay Company. Ashley 

later transferred the entire business to Jedediah S. Smith, Jackson, and 
Sublette. Smith went overland to California and north to VaiKouver, 
the first to accomplish this. He visited Dr. McLoughlin at Vancouver 
in 1828. He then pushed eastward in 1829. He stopped at Fort 
Walla Walla and Fort Spokane and then journeyed eastward following 
thiou|^ Idaho. In 1830 he took the first loaded wagon we s t wa rd 

across the Rockies. In 1832 Captain Bonneville, backed by New York ' 

capital, orpniaed a for^trading company, leaving from Fort Qsage on 

the Missouri River, with no men and 20 wagons. They crossed the 

Rockies at South Pass, journeyed to Salt Lake and then ainng the 
Snake River Valley as far as Fort Walla Walla. 

Nrthnroel Wyeth. — For several years, b^inning about 1815, Hall J. 
Kelley, a Boston schoolmaster, created consideraUe interest in the 
Oieg(» country through artir^ and pamphlets which he published. 

HetriedunsuccessfuUy toocgaoimacoloniingexpcditioo. Hemade 

the journey westward ditoug^ Califomia and then northward to Fbrt 

Vancouver where he was cftedfbr by Dr. Mcl/iughlin. Hiswiitingi 
caught the imaginatioo of Nathaniel Wyeth, of Boston, who enlisted 
the cooperation of a company of Boston merchants in the enterprise. 
They fitted out a vessel loaded with goods which «aiW> ^ 

Columbia River in 1831. Wyeth with 20'men started on the overland 

journey on March 11, 1832. The trio was not very successful. 
of the men njmed back and Wyeth and 11 men joined William L. 
Sublette of the Rocky Mountain Fur Company. They reached Fort 
Vancouver, October 24, 1832, only to find that the ship had not 
arrived. It had been wrecked at the Society Ishnds. 

The jim sch^ in the Nsrthweet at Vancouver.— Oae of his party, 
John Ban, volunteered to start a school to teach the children at the 
fort. The sdiool was opened late in 1832." This school fee British 
children, taught by a Yankee schoolmaster, was the firs^ Washington 
and in the Oregon Tetritoey. It is more fuUy in a later 

dapter. 

WyeA returned to Bosto^ report^ growing possibilities of the 

sahnon industry, induced the Boston partners to fit out another ship, 

the May Dacre , whicA miled in the fidl of 1833. He organfeed the 

■BSkTIi^W. TiYiiiniii ii|in||--^-f 
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Q>lumbia River Fishing and Trading Company. He again went over' 
land to meet the ship. His company of 50 men left Indq)endence, Mo., 
on April 28, 1834. They fdlowed die North Platte, S w e e t w ater, 
Fort Laramie, Soulh Pass, Snake River, Columbia route, following 
essentially what has become known as the Old Oregon Trail On the 
banks of one of the tributaries of the Snake River, near the present site 
of Pocatello, he founded Fort Hall This fort was at the gateway to 
practically all of the overlaixl routes to the northwest country. On 
August 5, 1834, the Stars and Stripes were unfurled.”* This had great 
significance fix’ the later settlement of the boundary question. Wyeth 
and his party reached Fort Vancouver on September 6, 1834.' The 
ship May Dacrt arrived soon after. He crossed the Columbia to 
Wapato, now Sauve Island, and built Fort William. Wyedi’s trading 
ventures in Oregon and Fort Hall did not pw out well and in 1836 he 
returned lo Boston. A little later he sold out all the rxvthwest 


interests to the Hudson's Bay Company. 

11. National Struggles for Supremacy 


Bancroft says that it was impossible fpr anyone to succeed in oompe' 
tition with the Hudson's Bay Company opposing. Dr. McLou^din 
treated Wyedi and others witii great oonsideratioo but at the same 
time gave them as rivals absolutely no chance. He says: 


McLoui^iUn with all hia goodnci a was a abiewd enough diplomatist; let slone a 
Hudson's Bay Company Scot rhin e n for tiist. The Wyeth movement he sew was an 
toportant one; more important if anything, although of leas magnitude, dian Astor's. 

/The time wan at hand for an open declaration of rif^ts. The agricultural occupation of 
/ Oregon was ordained. The adventurers of England could not arrest it, and dieir 
/ dii e c tor at Fort Vancouver knew that they could not. To meet it; therefore, in a 
spirit of foimeas and Ubeiality was cleuly the wisest policy. And yet the keen old 
Und-hearted man waa determined that not one iota of the company'a ttade should be 
aacxifioed or rchoquiahed sooner than necessary. In a word, MrJrai g hU n d e term in ed 
that Wyedi's adventure should not succeed, though he would be kind toWycth,and 
employ none but legitimate and honorable means in defcatiog him. * * * From the 
very first, McLcs^hlin was mtiafird dot the Cohimfais Rhcr Fiddng and Tradnig 
Company would prove a firihire:r»y. he was determined it should be so. Besides dis. 
fwmging the natives of die lower Cohimbis ftom trading at Fort WiOiiffl or aariidiig 
in catebit^ adman fix dts Amokana, finmediaady afotr the erection of Fort Hall die 
Hudson's Bay Coa^say planted a tivdestabBahiDent in that viefodtf. Tbaydidnot 



build finmediatdy condguous u was often the case elsewhere, but placed Fort Boise, as 
they die poet, on the cast bank of the Snake River, midway b et w ean Boise and 

hyette Rivers, that by taking a poaidan somtwfast to the westward of the 

post, they midif the better cut cd and oppose the Ihdfic trade.** 

,or.di..PkSt. 
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Chapter II 

Pioneer Colonisation and Settlement 

1. Influence of die Misoonaries * * 

In the pioneer days of Oregon and Washington the missionaries 
played a most important role in the colonisition, and industrial devel' 
opment of the new region as well as in their spiritual ministraticins and 
the promotion of education. Missionaries had long urged the ezpendi' 
ture of money by the Government as a means of dviliang the Indians 
and in the eflbrt to compose some of the violent hatr^ that had 
grown up toward the white man, especially following the War of 1812. 
At first Congress was apathetic, but finally a bill was passed appeopri^ 
ating $10,000 which provided that the expenditure should be made 
through die several missionary societies that were maintaining workers 
among the Indians.^ * 

Jedediah Morse.— In 1820 Rev. Jedediah Morse, vdio had been sent 
on a missionary survey of the western tribes, prepared an elaborate 
report, printed by die Government, in which he advocated die— 

wtiHiihmmt of “edacatian funfliei" MBong the nuMt pranjAn Bf this he 

isesiitthstsevenlwodenehouldcaopentetothedvilidagof tbelodiaiM— i«reiim> 
pie, the school teacher, the pccKher, the Indian sgent. the fttmer, ud the bbcbnitL 
Such a group of woricen ndfht hope to devdop among the lodiaDS new tendencies sad 
habits of lift which would make tbt religious teachii^friiidul, instead of being, as wu 
too often the case, a scattering of wheat, seed in a 6dd with tares.* 

This [flan, althou^ never very fully carried out, together with die 
removalof Indians east of die Mississippi, helped to (fevebp a 
new interest in missionary eflbits to eduate and dviluse ^ Indians. 

Missionaries fidlowed the ei[ a t ria ted Indians across the Mississippi. 

Theypteacbedand— 

taught the Indian childicn to Rsd, and ofteo induced th«g)ativea to dli the nil and live 

b pemaaent houaea, instead ^ wandering about in putadt of pme. Soaetbiea the 
Gofcninent caploged the miadonatka sa teachera or Indian agenta, lod often assisted 
them by providing a hisdarnith to mshe tools and fanaii^inidenients.* 

The for west Indians who had come in contact widi the explorers, 
tia[^>exs, and for traders had in turn developed a desire to kno^ moce 

>ScMr.JaMeh. AHtanyd tbMditHaRbNM.f. lU. 
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of the white man's religion. Some had come to know the Catholic 
missionaries under the protection of the Hudson’s Bay Company. Some 
Indians were sent East to the Red River School. A delegation four, 
^probably Flatheads and Nez Paces, were sent to St. Louis to learn 
from their old friend General Clark, the expk»a, the truth about the 
white man’s religioa. Two of them died in St. Louisr One died on the 
return trip. 

Jason Lu . — In 1833 die Methodists the Rev. Jascn 

Lee to work among the Flatheads. The next summer he and several 
^ others pushed on down die Columbia. A branch missun was estab 
lished at The Dalles. Upon die advice of Dr. McLou^hlin diey estab" 
lisbed a school in the Willamette Va^ky, which already had a consid' 
erable number of settlos, largely fur traders and trappers who had 
Indian wives. A schoolti^ started about 10 miles north oflhe present 
site of Salem. In 1841 the school was moved to the pesent site of 
Salem. It lata became the Orq^on Institute and ultimately the present 
Willamette University. Jason Lee was one of die great pioneers of 
Oregon education. 

- Pothers De Smet, BJandtet, end Demers. — Evidently the Indian 
delegations were asking for Catholic priest^ or ”Uack robes” as they 
called them. In 1838 the first Catholics went to western Oregon, 
instead of to the land of the Fbthmds and Nes Peroes. In that yqu 
Fatba Blanchet, of the Montreal diocese, and E^tba Demers, of Red 
River, entered upon their ministry unda the protectioo of the Hud' 
sod’s Bay Company. The first mission was located on the Cowlitz 
River, probably on Cowlitz Prairie near the present Toledo. Another 
missiao was established at Fort Nisqually. They al^ traveled Widely 
and went among the Walla Wallas and Cayuses nt^r the Whitman 
m^sion. Fatha De Smet was one of the most distiiiguiahcd of the 
Ca t holic fathers in Oregoh. reaching there in 1840.- His labors were 
largdy in die Spokane and Coeur d’Alene legknsWnd even as &r east 
as the Bitta Root Valley in Montana. The first sermon preached in 
the pionea village of Seattle wu by I^tha Demers in die latta part of 
1852. He was then bishop of Vancouver Island, The services were 
in the cookhouse of Yeskr’s mill. ” Everybody in town, irrespective 
of creed, atterideddiisservibe.”’ 

Rev. Samuel Pod^. — ^In 1835 Rev. San^ Faka was sent by the 
American Board of Commissinners fix Fbrdgn Missiocis to investi^te 
the opportunidcs ibr missionary service among the Oregon 
Widi him waa Dr. Marcus Whitman, a young phyaidan moce mta' 
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ertwl m miaaionary than the practice of medidne. They en^ 
toured from Liberty, Mo., with a party of Uppers. At Pierre’s Hole 
in the Rockies, hearing such frvorable reports the Indians there. 
Dr. Whitman returned East to secure more missionaries and supplies. 
Parker continued to Vancouver and spent the winter with Dr. Mc^ 

Loughlin. In the spring he returned to the \^alla Walla country where 
he preached to a multitude <rf Indians. From there he pushed on to the 
Spokane River and Back ag^ up the Snake River. In writing of the 
Walla Walla region the following year he said it was a delightful situ, 
ation for a nussionary estab lishmen t and a mission located there on 
that fertile held “would draw around (it) an interesting settlement, 

who would fix down to cultivate the soil and to be ^tructed. How 

easily might the plough go through thesp/vallcy 8 ,^d what rich and 
abundant crops might be ^tbered by the hand of>i(dustry ." ‘ Parker 
taught fix a few months at Fort Vancouver in 1835-36. 

. Dr. Maraa WhitmtfTU—Dr. Marcus Whitinan on returning to New 
• York commissioned by the board to superintend the establishment 
of a mission in Oregon. He enlikted the interest of Mr. and Mrs. 
Spalding who accompanied Whitman and his young bride, They 
joined a company of five traders at Liberty, Mo., and traveW with 
them to the mountains. Whitman had a one horse wagon in addition 
to saddle and pack animals. He drove this wagon as far as Fort Boise 
on the Snake River. This was the first wheeled vehicle to 
trip beyond Fort Hall. They reached Fort Walla Walla. September 1 , 
1836. Whitman and Pirker with their wives continued to Vancouver! 
The women were left under thecareof Dr. McLoughlin for a coupleof 
months while the men returned to the Walla Walla country. They 
constructed an adobe brick building at Waiilatpu, the Indian term mean' 
jng “the place of rye grass.” This was about 20 iniles from Fort Walla 
WaUa and 6 miles from the present site of Walk Walla. 

Kfts. Whitman and Mrs, Spalding jutived at the Waiiktpu Mission 
on December 10 , 1836. Mrs. Whitinanvvrote to her rnothx on Decern, 
ber 26: “We had neither straw, bedstead, nx table, nx anything to 
make them of except green cottonwood.” • Thus was hunched one of 
the wxld'famous missions. 

T. J. Faniham, vdto visited the mission ih 183 ^, wrote the foOovving: 

U spjwwd to M quite femttksbfe thst the dortw couU hive aide so many l» 
powaots since the yarlSH (1836). Bxdteioduaiy whfchcnmdedmry how 
sf die dif, his untieing cao|7 of efaapetw, and the wey c&knt aid of hh wife hi 
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tdkvtng hlA in t great degree from the Ikbon of die Khoal, lie, periiaps, drcuiiMUoca 
i^iich will render pOMibilky pcobabte that in five (three) ytm one man widmit 
fiioda for mch purpoaea, without other aid to that buiioeaa dan that of a fieUow 
miaannary at abort intervala, dtould fence, plow, build, plant an orchard, tod do all 
the other laboriouf acta of openinga plantation on die fact of that diatant wildaneaa; 
team an Indian language, and do the dutiea, meanwhile, of a phyaidan to the aaaodate 
'^tioDa on the Clearwater and die Spokane.* 

Piofeuor Turner has coaunented upon the significance of that 
mission as follows: 

Two yeaia later (1836) came Dr. Ktarcua Whitman and anodier company of miaaioo* 
atiea with their wivea; diey brought a wagon through South Pua and over the mouD' 
taina to die Snake River, and be^ an agricultural colony. Thna die old atory of die 
aequence of fiir trader^ miandnary, and aettler waa repeated. The p oee fa aki n of 
Oregon by die Bdtidi fiir trader wia challenged by the American farmer.* 

The demand for teachers was so strong that the missionary board 
sent others to assist. Whitman mission was reinforced by other 
missionaries. In 1838, Rev. Qjshing Bells, Rev. Elkanah Walker, 
Rev. A. B. Smith, and hfr. W. H. Gray, each with his wife, joined 
the group. M. C. Rogers, ui|ULiTied, was in the party. Nearly all 
of these names have become aSahguished in northwest history and 
educatioo. 

Spalding and ^ Hot Perce$. — ^In 1837i Spalding pushed on to Lapwai 
at the confluence of Lapwai Oeek widr die Clearwater River and 
established a mission post among die Net Petces. Here he preached 
and tau^t the rudimento of agriculture and organiaA^chooL Oude 
irrigation ditches increased their crt^. They But rude mflls to 
grind their com and wheat A printing press was secured firtn 
Hawaii, the first to be brought to the Northwest The school was 
unusually {Ntispetous. The high type of Indians eagerly souf^tduca' 
don and religion. The school enrolled 230, among them chie& as 
well as children. This school is described more fully in chapter IIL 

Wh& the missions made an important oontributioQ, widun half a 
d^de dissensions arose among thediflerent groups and many Indians 
became dissatisfied and hostile. The missionary board planned to 
ahgpdon the missions. Dr. 'Whitman returned East to plead thek 
cause. That ride amid harddupe has become one of die epics of north' 
west history and will not be recounted here. Whitman interested 
many in the East among ^em Honoe Greeley, whopubliahed a seriet 
of articles oir the West and also a aympadi^ editorial. The board 
decided to continue the missions. On die return trip Whitman 
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re ndered valuable aid to the earavan of 1843 in helping to find favorable 
routes across die nuuntains. 

In 1847 an^ademic of measles broke out at Ae Walla Walla 
attaddi^ Indians as well as whites. Dr. Whitman treated all, giving 
hinvrJf unstintedly without reoogipense. Most of the whites recov^ 
eted, ^ because of unhygienic living conditkns great mortality 
occurred among die Indians. These latter were suspicious that be 
was poiscning them and the Cayuses detemined to kill him. On 
November 29, 1847, Dr. Whitman, his wife, and 12 odiers were 
murdered. About 50 women and childien were made captives. These 
were later ransomed by Peter Spence Ogden, of the Hudson's Bay Com'^ 
pany, fran Vancouver. 

Governor Abemethy of Or^pn Territory declared war against the 
Indians, sending troops who punished them severely, capturing and 
hanging the ringkaders of the massacre. Space will not permit the 
Tecital of the details of those distressing events or an evaluation of 
their signihcance. Volumes have been written which are easily 
accessible. « 

The tragic manner of his elimination together with many dramatic 
nKidients of bis life of devotm to the cause have served to mak>> 
Mucus Whitman a great heroic hgure in the Walla Walla Valley. An 
impn«ng monument has been ere^ed about 6 miles from Walk Walk 
atthesiteof tbemisaioo. Whitman College is named in his honor and 
opmmemorates his life. The most imposing hotel in Walk WaUa and 
an adjoining county bear his name. 


2. Migrations Over the Octgoa Trail 

Cau$a of emigration to the Oregon country. — ^Witb the wonderful 
resources surrounding these hardy frontiersmen in the "New ElcVy 
tado", one Would expect them to become permanently rooted in the 
then new Northwest of die Mississippi Valley. Black loam 200 feet 
deep without stump or obstruction was ready for the plow to upturn 
and produce the espps that kter gave rise to the slogan "C«n is 
Kingl" PWests were widiinreadi, coal in abundaneescarcely covered 
by the sod, never failing rainfall, seasons of sunshine to ripen the crops, 
navigaUe riven, laEwayp a reality to die eastern banb of the Fad^ 
of Waters, healthful bcadng climate ai^, in het, every materkL 
n ec essity for health and happineaa. 

But it wu not long bdbre caravans die dder piooeen and their 
adoleacent soDt and dau^tdi were again on the trafl. Several con' 
tributory causes served to set them on the way to new foonders and 
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new adventures. The foreshadowing clouds of slavery were 
ing. The Missouri Compromise ci 1S20 settled nodiing, but served 
only to stir up sectional feeling. “Many persons in the southwestern 
States**, says Schafer,* **were b^^inning to fed very keenly the evils of 
shvery, vrfuch was causing vident agitatioD throug^iout die country, 
and were anxious to remove dieir fenrilies beyond the reach of its 
influence.” 

The **hard tmes” with low prices for aU kinds of produce made them 
wish to move on to the Oregon country where they had heard there 
were wonderful resources and ready markets made possible by the 
ocean ports and yvaterways to foreign lands. Of course, in diat they 
were mistaken. The fur trade was, however, a reality. Manymtrqpid 
tnppers and oouieur de boss brou^t tales of fabulous wealth made by 
some of the fur traders. &xoe of them brought visible evidence in the 
peltries, ferried down die Missouri firom its headwaters to. St. Louis, 
then and for a hundred years later the ce n ter of the world's fur trade. 

Abcwe all other motives, according to Schaefer, **was a dfstmctly 
American love of adventure, die product of geiietationsafpioneeting — 
the stories of Boone, Kenton, Clark, and scores of others wees stiO 
recited around frontier firesides by old men and women who spoke 
out of their own vivid recdlecdons of diese border heroes. Such 
tales fired the imaginations of the young, and prqiaied a gqieratiaD 
of men for a new feat of pion eerin g, more arduous in some rei^iects 
than that of 70 ytars before. But it was an alluring pro sp e ct , diis 
journey of 2,000 miles dmxq^ an uninbabited wfldemess. The 
combination of vast plains, great rivers, and mountains entioed the 
dweller in the peace^l, but unpoetic valleys of the mterior, vdiik 
the vision of a finn d i tec d y tiibutaiy to the western ocean 
to him to promise a hrgef measure of eco n o mi c Uim thaw be ooidd 
hope tn achieve at home. ‘ 

Add to all this the belief, which many hdd, dat their going to 
Oregon would benefit the United States in its contest with Great 
Britain over ten i tor ia l li^ts and we have a combination of motives 
powerful enou^ to set htiadreds of pionect s in moticn.*** 

The emigrant traim on the l^|iL — Eva Meeker w r iti ng of the end' 
gntioa of 1843. wfaidi occurred 9 yon bdbre his own journey over 
the ame roofie, said: 

8iity<«lKCC yon afo (180) s caspsay aaBbaiiif ocarfy oos thogud ■tra^ U 
BO, and cfAhrn, aritfa oaer iiw fhcownd cattk, gniM by 


I 


r«iiLdL,iLm 


91 


du»lK HI 
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■en m Pieter Ikcnett (tAerwinb fit« Oofooar of Gdifaciiii). Jeae Applcpte. 

• alviTe a dten io the fmmiinity arfne he had oa hk bt. and Jamea W. 
Nofaatt, aftermtd one of iJae im Samtan from Orefoo, nade their way whh oc 
and cow teute toflaondy up the Platte Valkjr, op the Sweetwater, dmxqb the 

South Paea of the Rocky Mountaiaa, and acroai necn to Fort HaQ oo the upper waten 
of Snake River. Thia theee had been a few tiadeta* wafana and the ti^ had been 

paithlly brok e n (or thta thonaamVeafle atretcL Not ao far dK remainder of 
jootney of oear d|ht hundred ndea. Not a wheel had been taned wctt of due poat 
(then the abiding place for the**wat^ doBa*'of the Bcitidi,the Hudaan’aBtyCompany 
who caat a oovetooa eye upon the ipcat Otcfon conntryX eicept die Whitmu cart! 
packed a part of the way, but fnaOy ataUed at Fort Boiae, a few bandied ndlea to the 
weat."** 

To emphastte die idea of that unexampled tide acrem tht plaina 
reooune will be had to an intensely vivid and dramatic redtal by one 
who helped to bbae the old Oregon Trad — Ezra Medcer. He wrote 
in 1922, 70 years bter, at 91 years of age, the fbOowmg^ 

Daring the oettamdaya a ini^ty army of pioneera went Wcat. In the year that we 
croaaed (1SS2X ^len the ndpataon WM at ita height, diia anay nde an tmbcokni 
cnloon folly fvehaaidivdindlea long. Weknewby theinacnbeddatcafoundonlnde’ 
pendenoe Rock and cbewhen tfatt there were wafooa dnehoiidtcd Bulea ahead of itt. ^ 

and die throng co odoo ed anaang the river fot more than a ^ UmA 

croaaedit. ., 

iiownany people diia army compriaed cannot be knerwn; the roBwaa never caDed. 

Hiatocy haa no Kcocd of a girenter nomber of emipaota ever BoUiy an key a joaraey aa 
*- did these piooeera. 'Thoe BBoat have been thfcc hoodrad and fifty thomand in the 

yean <4^ grot naah overland, firaw 1S43 to 1S97. Chrefal of the total 

■igtatiao westward firon 1843 to lS69l when the tint tiOraad (the Pheiic) ‘ 
aonaa the coodnenC waa completed, make the mmbes otadyhalf a oalliao. 

The anamaladnmi over the Plaina dunngtheaeycata were kyiao. Beddeschoaedist 
bbond under the yoke, in hatnew, and under mddle, there waa a vaat herd of looae 
atock. A cnoaemtivcaadinntt would bc.nockaa than ah anfamla to de wagon, and ’ k 
■mely there were three loodl anfoala to eadi one in the teauk Sfateen buodtad 
wagons fSl a e duawhik we waited far OUver (brother) to recover. With these teams 

thsty Thmwsml hrad tf >«m 

stock. . > 

Is it any wonder dht the old trail wBs won ao deep that even now in places it looks 
•Uke a rest canal? At one poieh near 8^ Rock, Wyoming Ifmod the road cot m deep 
~~.ittdie solid sa ih toHif that dae km^bolt of my wagon dra gged on the hi^ceottr. 

pfiassc army waa a aaoviof maaa of human facing asil dumb bnitea, at timeo mfaad in 

Ineitrfcable rmhiainn, a hanhed feet wide or ■>«»- two of 

wagona, traveling no petaDel lines and near each other, wguld aerve aa a to 

prevent loom atock from rmedng; but uauaPythene would be a canfamd ■ms of cow% 
young cattle, hcii^' and men afoot aaovinfaloag dm otrtakitta. Hate and then would 
be the driven of loooe atock, some on foot and acme on boradindc: a yowy girl Baybe, 

riding aatdde and with a youager child be hi nd her, goiiy hen and den afita m 
■liwhw.ton IWCMki^askiOUClmM'nd. p.* 
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intactable cow, while die modia' oould be teen in the Iw w ti ng • hei{iing 

hand. Aa in a thtonged dtyitreet.no one itemed to look mtKe ri ght nr thy Vrft pf 
to pay much attention, if any, to otheta, all being bent only on the taak 

in hand, 

The duit waa intolerable. In calm weather it would riae to thick at thaei dot the 
lead team of oxen could not be aeeofram the wagon. 1^ a London fog, it aeemed thick 
enough to cut. Then, again, the iteadf flow of wind through the South Paaa would hurl 
the duat and aaod like fine hail, a ome t iinfa widi fine enou|^ to idng the free and 
handa. Somedmea we had trying atonna that would wet ui to the akin in no dme.u 

Cboltfa todc a heavy toll Meeker esdmated that 5,000 died od the 
Oregon Trail in 1852. 

3. The End o( the Crusader's Trail 

Where did this vast cavalcade of half a millinn crusaders settle in 
the frontier country during Aat epochal decade of 1843-53? Exact 
records were not kept. Diaries were meager and irregularly inscribed, 
^ich accounts as were recorded were scattered here and th^ coming 
to li^t decades hence or destined to become cobwebbed in pioneers' 
cabins, most of which have tumbled into decay or haVe be» erased 
by flames. 

Many wagon trains on reaching Bear River near Fort Hall and not 
far from the present dty of Pocatello, Idaho, turned their oxen south' 
ward on trail to California, much better known at diat rini» than 
Thousands went that way in 1848-49 during the gold rush. 

Consul imtuttcs of population , — Unfortunately Fnleial census 
records are altogether too infrequent to reveal exact data of popub' 
tion shifting, growth, or decl^ Census records are not very 
hi^y reliable, especially in sparsely settled and pioneer territory. 
However, with all the inadequacies, the census figures do afford 
valuable knowledge concerning tendencies. , 

An e x amin ation table 1 and table 2 shows no returns ea rlyr than 
i860. In 1853, at the time of admission as a tenitory a oent us vyas 
taken, probably locally and rou^y, but those figures do not appear 
in the Federal census. Table 1 indicates a population of 11,594 in 
1860, and 23,955 in 1870. Evidently less than 10,000 of die army of 
half a million who ca m e oypr the Oregon Trajl into Washington. 
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Tabu 1.— PofnilBitm cf certtin HoftJtwm Statu from' 1830 to 1880 
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Tabu 1 — Pbpulatkm fy countia in W uhi ngt o n, at tuoceuive periodt 
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Tau 2. — ftifwilawii by cw i aiH « Wkifciiiywi. m 
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Astudfof die Federal census for Oregon levealc earlier and hrger 
settlement. The census of 1&3D records 13.294 tn Oregon. I860 
that number had increased to 52,465, and bf 187D the census shows 
s populatioa of 90,923. As it is known that many did not continue 
dear through to Oregon an examination has been ma<V of the census 
records for Idaho, Montana, Oolondo, and Utah for the corre spon d’ 
mg early years. No sqarate Federal census of Idaho was until 
1870. At that tone diere were 14J99 inhahitants. Up to hfanh 3, 
1863, Idaho had been induded at first in Oregon and after 1853 sshen 
Wadiington Terntory was formed it was pardy ai Oregon and partly 
in Washingim. Western Montana 1^ originally heen a part of 
Oregon and bter a port of Washingtan. There axe no figures previous 
to 1870 but in aO pcobahritty the 20,595 ‘inhabitanti were not in hrge 
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part from that felf auUksi who blazed the Oregoo Trail. Probably 
most of the scttien in Montana entered from the East by a more north' 
oiy route, die Y^QofwMope Trail, and even ficom &rther north 
throu^ the ^kotaa. 

Colorado numbered 34 J77 touls in I860 and 39.864 in 1870. This 
does not account for many more deflections en route to the Oregon 
country. Utah absorbed a much larger number. The Monnoos and 
others settling in the Great Basin of Salt Lake w e stwa rd largely 
frona niinr ss, Iowa, and Missouri, ahhou|^ ■»»«» gam^ in fimm i4^ 
Southwest. That basin had been known to the punish at a »«»Kh 
earlier date by way of the Danish TtaiL** In the popuh' 
tkn of Utah was 11.380 and had increased to 40,273 by 1860. In 
this numbe r must have been many who followed the Or^on Trail as 
hr as Green River and then deflected to the southward throu^ Fbrt 
Bndger to Salt Lake. The census of 1870 recorded a population of 
86,786, but, of course, many of these additions were due ^ the TO' 
markable birth rate of die MormoM and some emigrants hi 
decade by the mn hone overJ^ Union I^Kdfic vdiidi drove the 
"golden spike" at Promontory raint, Utah, on May 10. 1869. . 

Sdll there remains a large part of that cavalcade to be traced to ita 
ul tim a t e destination. An examination of the population statistic will 
aasistinaccxMxttiiigfar hrgenumbers.' Soudim California kad 
Kttled to some extent for three-quarters of a century.** Goklwasdis' 
covered on January 24, 1848. >At first people were incredukius, but 
onc e the actuality was realized the wildest exci t eto ent wv q i f j and the 
news spread tike wildfire, starting an unparalleled scramble to reach 
the EUarada The ruih began in May. People from all parts of 
the world, and by every known route and conveyance. The majori 
bofwever, came overland finxn the Missisaippi Valley. Accord^ 
Bohon and Adams, 

Tlim wcK sot ■007 peofk is CSltfaniii (0 daic in d>H food fortune, far B 1847 

^ the totil pop ah t ion fiat isdodini Indnm) had been ody tboot ten tfaoiMand. Boc 

fU wRngbt 1 ■nek of nuDbcn. So fiwt did peopk oMBe iifaen they heaid the 
news that in 1890 then wtR one h u ndr ed thoneuid — OjOOO vcr 6 tw the United 
States, of whoa 75 j 000 'mat ne w c ome r a froB cart of die Rocky Mouolaina.>* 

In the mad rush and excitement undoubtedly the Federal census 
in 18S0 dad not disoofver all udao were in "them that hiDs" and cod' 
sequendy the figures are below the actual numbers. The 

■OoKlAiriH. IMtHStaaNMlaa. tS». p.V. 

”8|*MMiUbRL«Uainail,TaoMairidHd. TaaOnlflwilnarfMortSA— nca.th.n. 
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figures show a population in 1850 of 91,597, while in 1860 die enu' 
meration revealed 399,974, and that of 1870 showed 560,247- 
Undoubtedly fv greater numbers detoured southwestward at 
Green River or Bear River adxMS Utah and the Sierras into California 


seeing the foothills east and north of Sacramento. Of course. Sacra' 
mento, San Francisco, and other cities of the bay region waxed rapidly 
in population. 

The effects of the gold stril^ upon Oregon and Washington. — ^The 
immediate result of the new'fbund gold fields in CaUfbmia was to 
partially depopulate die entire Oregon Territory, vdiich included 
Washington and Idaho. The immense cavalcades on the Oregon 
Trail, originally headed for the Willamette Valley, at once sheered 
to the southward for the gold fields of die New Eldorado. The 
“Oregon Trail” over South ^us and as far as Bear River became 
the “California Trad." Schafer says: “Instantly after the passage 
of the thronging muldtudes of *49, it became known as the *Cali' 
fbmia Trad', and to this day most men know it by no other name.”*' > 

Not only did vast throngs invade Cahfbmia over the Sierras from 
the East, but immediately after August 1848, vdien the news iftached 
Oregon, pack trains were threading their way over the forbidding 
Siskiyous. Within a year Or^^ (induding Washington) lost most 
of its male population. The first to become Governor of California, 
Peter H. Burnett, was in one of those pack trains from Oregon. 
Later many returned rich with gidd needed for development of die 
Northwest. Immediately new cities in California arose as if by 
magic. Acce ss ory industries were brou^t into being to mine the 
gold. Much timber was needed. The tidewater regions of Oregon 
and eqiedally the Puget Sound region were drafted to supply the 
timber. San Frandsco needed coal; it had lain for aeons embedded 
near the surfaoe on the shores of Puget Sound near Seattle. Miners 
dug it out and afiips constructed on the shores of Pi^ Sound carried 
it to die land of perpetual sundiine. Agricultute, dairying, stock' 
raising, and many odier occupations became profitable in the Wiliam' 
ette Valley and were necessary accessories to the mushroom growdi 
of California's gedden cities. San Frandsco's population cf a few 
hundred in 1848 jumped to 56,000 by 1860 and to 150,000 by 1870. 

When Congress had under consideratioa die hdl for die admission 
of Oregon as a terr it or y in 1848, it was suggested that California and 
New Mexioo should also be made tertitoriea. Objectors declared 
^pinst yoking Oregon vnth “terctoiea acatody a month old, and 
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peopled Mexkans ^ half'Indian Within 2 year»» 

1850, Galifbnm was admitted as a State. There were then 92,000 
inhahitanta, mainly American. Oregon had 14,000. In a deade 
Chliforna had jumped to 380,000 population. By 1870 it 
halfa million. Synchronoualy the whole Pacific northwest, including 
Oregon, Washington, and Idaho numbered only 130,000 by 1870. 

4. Pioneer Setdements in Washington 

Roadways, home sites, and xhools. — ^To answer the qxiestion regird^ 
ing the location of the pioneer schools we need only to know the 
loation of the pioneer settlements. After providing the modest 
habitations ai^ temporary means of ezistenoe schools were the first 
concern of those sturdy pioneers. They had come to establish homes. 
Real homes were impossible without o^ucatjon. Early home sites 
naturally were selected in spots where a" living could be m ade most 
advantageously. Settlement always depends upon roadways. The 
pioneer roadways into this wildemcM were, of course, the waterways. 
The Co lu mbia, the Snak^ the Cowlitz and their navigable tributaries; 
the Puget Sound and Grays rtbbor; the Chehalis. Sbgit, and Snoho-* 
mish Rivers all ofiered ingress to the vast timberlands and fertile 
valleys. On their banks and along their sinuous courses we may expect 
to find traces of earliest settlements. Research into the early history of 
communities along daese natural roadways confirms conjecture. 

The second stage in early settlement followed the through trails and 
hi^ways constructed to reach terminal pomts as die trail and roadway 
b e t w e en the Columbia River and the nearest pomt on Puget Sound. 
Later came an eastwest overland hi^way from the Walla Walla Mis' 
tkn across the Cascades to Stedaooom and Olympia. 

The last stage was in the planting of settlements along the railways 

buik from the East to connect with marine ports on Puget Sound and 
the lower Co h mabta River. Bach of will receive separate ^ 
diBcussion. « 

Thefixstsettlement,af already noted, was at Vancouver. Toreacb 
the British port at Fort Nisqually the most natural route wu followed. 

It ledTdown the Columbia by water to the moud^ the Cowlitz near 
Longview, up thfi Cowlitz to the mouth of the Toutle or later on past 
to the prese n t' site of Toledo and thence overland through the rather 
open country to Fort Nisqually. Later dse Deschutes River ^ 
desce n ded for a portion of ^ way. It aaptits into Puget Soundest 
Tkimwatervduchiiooeof the oldcsrt towns in the State. O&CScrwIite 
Ptsirie,. near Toledo, agriculture was started at an early day. There 
'' o y i r M 4 
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Swnri Plomondon developed a faim. Banaolt tells us dast in 1846 
“There were 1,500 acres feiKed and under cultivation, 11 bams, and 
in the vidnity 1,000 cattle, 200hacses, lOO swine, and 2,000 sheep.” “ 
A Catholic was planted there in 1839, and one also at Fort 

Nisqually. 

At Fort Nisqually Air trading wa^ soon overshadowed by stock 
raising, dairying, some grain raising and the curing of.meat for the 
Russian' American trade. Wilkes wrote on his expedition in 1841, “In 
connectian with the company's establishment at Nisqually they have 
a large dairy, several hundred head of cattle, and among them seventy 
milrh 03 WS, which yield a large supply of butter and cheese ; they also 
have large crops of wheat, peas, and oats, and were preparing the 
ground for potatoes.” ” 

A glanr» at tables 2 and 3 showing the population of the counties in 
early Washington and taUe 4 showing the population of towns in ter. 
rito^ days indicates Aat settlements west of the Cascade grew very 
■lowly. In 1860, Clark, Lewis, ChehaUs, Cowlitz, Thurston, 
Pierce. King. Snohomish, Skagit, and Whatcosn Counties all together 
did not have' more than 2,000 inhabitants. Seattle, Tacoma, Everett, 
and R»11«ngfram were ix>t mentioned in dre census. 

Marshall wrote recently of foe sparseness of population in the early 
te r ritorial daysin Washington^ saying that "in 1860 it was still mainly 
a virgin wilderness; in foe enfoe Territory there were Wthan 12,000 
people. Walk Wa^, the largest town, had only 772 inhabitants, and 
the census takers did not even mention Seattle, Tacoma, oc Spokane.''** 
Etra Meei^.— Ezra Meeker says: 

The fint through ro»d fran the Columbb River to the Sound begin at MootktUa, 
MU the mouth o^the CowUta Um (pccust steof Lao|view) ud ended st Tum> 
witu (two milM wuthweit of Otympts) it dm atteme nuthon point tf Pu|et 
Sound, s distance of seventr mflet. This on paper iiss s mOitafy nod but 1 sm not 
awiic of any ezpcndituK of die Oovhraont evu bek« ssde to esdicr Mcvcy « 
jp U Mw i* It Vnnrifglln wu oMrc I name than s town, being foe farmhoMee ud 
^ rt^.wUi,,p nflWJ«naAHimtiMton.siwall<alhdl>ia. wid!sbbdMaidi ihop, 
two or three and a sable. Hwe the [aaernp^e were dumped of foe 

yt 4 f.ti».miT «<WmBnrtl«MlMidofoerColBsibiaKimpointiiai>dhei«,infoe eariks 
dSys, thehsplew tnvdcr dfocr atmek thctnil (aftcrwaidi Mpplmted by the md) 

or would tufo himmlf wifo ofoen ioto'a cune, like mtdinciia a boi, afocre an all (by 
journey up the CowUta River was hk fose, oasaoved lad imnovabk caccpc as an ktc' 

^ put of the frail erdt foat canted Um to Hard Btad's tavern for foe nifbt. 
• • • £igt,mwdcn to the Sound aioeiided foe CowUts to foe laadiDg ftofoct 


niWiif> natwrttVnf HaTeffot M a « aw sO a l .vS.Il.s«U. 
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up tbe dwr thaa when die aud wafoo n«d left the Cowlite, eod ftoo the 
were KDt on their way by addle train or om tia makediift of a road cut by the 

Siiniiiaoa’ftiah party in 1845, over wdiicb they dnQed tbeir effsett on aleda to the head 

of the Sound, or to be qwctfic, to the mouth of fhe Deachutea River, afterwarda and 
now known u Tumwater, two milea aouth of Otympia. 

I haw no hiatoty of the conatiuctioo ofthe later roadalldie way iqithe right 
bank of die Coa^t* to the mouth of the Toude River (Hard Bfead’a), and thence 
deflecting n o r the r ly to the C h e h a H a, vdieie the old and new routea were and 
non •emerged into the gnvclly pcairiea where there were natural nadbeda every> 

where. The facta are, diia road, like “Topay’*,juat“growed”, and aoffadually became 
I hi^way one tould acarcely aay when the trail ceaaed to be aimply a trail and the nad 

rctuaUy could be called a road. Pint, only aaddle traina could paaa. On the back 
of a odf^ointed, hard^tiotting, alow'walUng, contrary mule, I waa hudated into the 
■cretdepthaofthemudholeaofthiatraiL And auch mudhoire It became a atanding 
joke after tbg road waa opened that a (earn would atall with an empty wagon going 
down hill, and I came very near having juet auch an eipeiieoce once, within what ia 
now die nonfc^ limita of the thriving dty of Cbebalit. 

Alter the aaddle train came the mud wagona, in which paaaengera were conveyed 
(often knitod <to walk over bad plaoea, or poaaibly pe efe ne J to walk) over the 

lougbeat cordimy or deqieat mud, the one bruiaing the muaclea, the other atraining the 

oervea indie aoticipatiaoaf being dumped into the bottomkaa pit of mud.>* 
Community center! weit 0 / the Cdjcddes. — Gradually during die ter^ 
ritorial period tke vast resources west of the Cascades were ^pped by 
roadways fanudhing eastward from the present Pacific Highway to 
the fbotihills ind westward to the Pacific. The mi^ty fbcests of fir, 
oedar. and hemlock were invaded to furnish lumber to the depleted 
areas of New England and the Mississippi Valley as weU as to Chli' 
fiomia add far frxeign poets. Ships &shkmed on die ways on Puget 
. ’ Sdbnd coursed all die ocean deeps. Salmon fishing developed into'a 
world industry. New world oceaQ ports grew up naturally at Seat' 
tic, Tacoma, Olympia, Grays Harbor, Willapa Harbor, Everett, and 
Whatcom (Bellingham). In the wake of the lumberjack followed the 
landier in the fertile alluvial valleys. In time some efthe finest grain 
a^ dairy farms of the world have developed. Gradually it dawned 
' iq>on the engineer that in the rushing mountain sti^eams electric.energy 
unparalleled awafted only harnessing to furnish light and power. 
Among the towns to devt^.carly akmg the Pacific Highway and to 
ertaj^ltth sdwds were Oude Rock, Kalama. Kelso, Toledo, 

Centxalia, Tumwater, CXympia, Steilaooom, and Puyallup. 
Communttiit east of the Cascades . — East of the Cascades the very 
• first struggling sett l em cn ti were planted by British fur traders. In 
1809 a Northwest Company fort was built at Lake Pend dVb will* 
la 1811 Fort Okanoyn was established by David Stuart, partner of 
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John Jacob Astor, at the point where the Okanogan River joins the 
nnlfifnhta The Spokane House, probably at Spokane Falls, had been * 
built some time before 1811. Spokane Garry, an educated Indian, 
conducted a school there for some yean about that time. Fort Col' 
ville at ICettle Falls was established by Americans in 1826. It was a 
strategic poet for military and fuT'tradisg purposes. At a later time, 

1855, gold andothermmerah vvere discovered, which ^ve the present 
Colville its beginnings and considerable importance. 

Old Fort Walla WaUa, early called Walhila, as it is now, was a most 
important trading post. It is at the confluence of the Walla 
Rivtf with Columbia. Many emig^t trains foom the East took 
pi««ay here down the Columbia. Traffic from the lower Columbia 
was frequently unloaded here frir transshipment by pack train to the 
Walla Walla, Spokane, Okanogan, and Coeur d'Alene legfons. A* 
military post was established at the present site of Walla Walla in • 

1856. It immediately became the great distnbuting centir for sup' 
plies from the East and from down t^ Columbia to the miring regions 

* in what is now northeastern Wastungtoo, Idaho, and eastern Oregon. 
Schsfex says: 

The tnila ndisted in att dinctions from little town, and during the psebag •O' 

son line* of hone* and mule* woe ever coming sad' toiof. • * • lo-thc 

winter of l866-<f7 between fiw hundred and ah hundred were kept widiin aeveo anlea 
ofWaOula. DurinchadsTainthemondtaf Jufr 1869, when timea were duU,tiaiM 
aipcftfinf five hundnd fifty^oine pads were fitted out at Walla Walla.* 

Gradually the fertile, level plain and rolling hills stretching for miles 
in every direction came to be rich in af^icultuial lands. Som^die 
most productive vffieat ranches in tint world have been devAed in 
thatregion. The agricultural college was located in Whitman County, 

' which has a world's record in wheat raising. In the wheatgrowing 
distekt northeast of Walk Walla the towns of Dayton and Waits' 
burg were founded early. 

Spokane very early beefime a ce n t er for mining operatioos in the 
Okanogan, Co^ d'Alene, Kootenai, and Colville regions. Italsowas 

k die point of cadktkm to dbe great vdieat fields to the routh in the 
legion of die present cities of Cheney, Sprague, Hirro^eori, Rittville, 
Golfrz, Falouse, Garfleld, and hilhnan. To die nordi and west by 
the “Big Bend** country along the Columbia where great wheat fieUa 
. eventually, (h^hoed t^ ngebnish and bunch grass. The towns of 
Davenport, Ckeston, and WaterviHe have aU giofwn as accessory 
oenteia for that fid) aigricultutal bdt , v 
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Walk Walk dte outfitting point for the Oro Hdo minn of Idaho, then a put 
ofWaahiDgtoa,aixlinl860andl86lthouaandaofiDenruabedtothoiefielda. Their 
way led up the Snake River to the oaouth of the Ckarwatu. and then aloog that atream 

and oo into the digg in ga. At the mouth of the Clearwatu a town developed with 
marveloua rapidity. It waa named Lewiatoo in honor of Captain Meriwether Levu 
The later organiation of Idaho Territory cut Lewiatoo out of Waahingtoo, but itia 
a pkaauR to obaetve that juat urooa the Snake River, on the Waahington aide, haa 
recently developed^ dty which haa receivj^ the name of Clatkatoo, in honor of Cap' 
tain William Clark. Thua Lewiatoo and dikkatoo; thmigh ia different Statea, are now 
tt each other acroaa a river diacovered and explored by Captaina Lewia and 

Clark." 

Irrigation coining after statehood made possible laf ge areas watered 
by the Yakima and Wenatchee Rivers. Thousands of acres formerly 
inhabited by the jackrabbit and sage hen have become garden spots 
now shipping font, especially apples, to all parts of the world. 

5. Independence North of the Columbia 

In 1851 a definite movement was made by the Kttlers north of the 
Cohnnbia to secure separation from dmt part of Oregon south of the 
Colu mb ia. R. D. Bigebw, who enters so prominently into later 
educational history, made a Fourth of July oration at Olympia that 
launched the plan in all seriousness. A newspaper,* the Columbian, 
die first in Washington, was started in ^ympia< on September 11, 
1852, This paper immediately began agitation fix the legal establish' 
ment of the new territory. As a result of this, a convention was called 
to meet on October 25 of diat year at the liouK of H. D. -(Uncle Darb) 
Huntington at Montioello. This was near the mouth of the Cowlitz 
River not fiar from the presept site of Longview. (Lragview's con* 
spkuous hptel, is named the Kixitioello.) A memorial was addressed 
to Congress praying that the territory of Columbia be set off as an 
indeillpdent political unit. 

Esra Meeker says that the neW region had a scant 4,000 white pop- 
ulatfon when admitted as a territory. He estimated that there were 
probably 15,000 Indians. The new territory at die outset fii^uded all 
of the region nxth of a line east of the lower Columbia River and 
extending east to ^ Rocky Motmtains. Idaho ahd a part of Montana 
werelater carved out of eastern Washington and Oregon. According 
to The Pioneer and Democrat of ^)rmpia a census of the new counties 

"MMV.BdMBda Itoocycf AxtttWofWirfih^, r.SM, 
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formed in the new Washington Territxjry contained the fallowing 
numbers of white people: 


Taus 3. — Pvpulstion of Wajhington Tcmtor^, M3 
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The influx of popuktian was slow. Until the advent of railroads 
few towns of any importance were developed. Some of the centers 
of population were vill^es at rural crossroad centers where fifibers 
traded at the village store, which contained the post office. Here they 
found a blacksmith shop and tometimes a grist milL Other centers 
were Ashing villages on the coast or on the rivers; and still od^ were 
the lumber camps. In any case they were allrsmalL Transportation 
was such as not to permit long journeys. Later marine sh^>p^ ports, 
of course, brought together considerable aggregatioos. Even there it 
tairwt the railroad to angboent and supplement the watercraft. Ocean 
shipping must be distributed to interior land communitifs and a hinter' 
land is necessary to provide goods fix ocean ports. Gnsequendy the 
large increase in popuhtion and gradMUchgols followed dm opening 
up of railroads, discussed in another place. 

The conferr i ng of statehood also acted as a stimulus to attract set' 
tiers. The term “te r r i tor y ” suggests primitive oonditiou and back' 
woods' hardships deterring .prospective settlers from seeking dat re' 
gioD. With statehood a set^ reality it seemed as if stability, tiros' 
perity^ and a comfortable existence were assured. 


Tablb 4.— I^pMlstion of dncf cMct tf WsArngton tt ttteceuim Jtus * 



Chapter IIF 

•A 

Pi(wiccr Schools in Northern Oregon (Washin^flon) 

1. The First School in the^orthwest 

Location dt, Vancouver. — The first school in the Oregon country 
was at Fort Vancouver, v^uch was located in what is now Wasb 
ington, and was taught by JcJin Ball, a young man who caiw out 
widi the Nathaniel Wyeth party. John BaU possibly had no idea 
that he would assume the role of educator shortly after his arrival 
at Fort Vancouver. He was then 38 years of age, having been bom 
in New Hampshire in 1794: and was a graduate of Dartmouth of the 
class of 1820. 

Ths phrty arrived at Vancouver October 29, 1^2. Ball was ix>t 
content to remain at the fort, as he did ix>t consider that he really 
had crossed the oontfiient. Therefore, a few days later, he and four 
others took an Indian canoe and paddled down the Columbia, passed 
die moudi of die Willamette River, to the place where the ri^ 
meets the sea. Having reached Clatsop Pbint, he, being the only one 
of the party desirous of going ahead, tramped 3 miles*around the 
point to look at die ocean. > 

Hete I stood ilone, u ent nn eed, fidt dut now I had foot as fw w feet could cany 
mt west, and really to the cod of my propos ed journey. 

There to staitd oo the brink of the (teat Padfic, with the nUmg waves washing its 
sands and seaweeds to my fieed And them 1 stood on the iboro of the Pacific cnjoyiiy 
the h^ipiest hour of all my journey, till the sun onk beneath its waten, and then by 
a beautiful moonlight returned on the beach to camp, feeling that I had croaaed tlm 
ooQtiaciit*^ % ^ 

He relates that Mr? Wyedi and he were invited by Dr. McLough' 
1&, upon his return to the fort, to his own table and given rooms in 
the fort, and die others had quarters outside the grounds. 

And I soon groe him and Ms. Wyedi to uodentand I was these oo sty own book, 
ind that I had no fiather con nect ioo with the others, dun that for the d 

..the Journey. We were re cei ved at the feet aa tocsta without talk of pay or die Uks^ 
and it sraa aooep^hk, or else we should have had to hunt for sobastaice’ 

>A>iSatevnwtT«^>*a■d.^tS. >lbM..s^«t. 
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The return to Vancouver waa on November 16. On the following 
day he diaaolved all connection with the N. J. Wyeth party. He 
wrote of this experience: 


But oot liking to live gntit, I aaked d>e doctor, a» he wu alweyi called, being a 
pbydcian, for niDe emfJoyment. He at first told me I ww a gueit and did not expect 
to Kt me to work. But after further urging, he said if I wu wiUiDg he would like to 
have me hia ko and other boys about the fort. I. of course, gladly accepted the 
cdier. So he sent the boys to my room to be mstru ct ed, aU halfbceed boys of course, 
for there was oot then a white woman in Oiegan. The doctor's wife was a Chippewa 
woman from Supetiar, and the hi^teat wo man , a Mia. Dou^as, a half'breed 
woman from Hudson Bay. Well, I found the boys dodle aitd attentive and making 
good progress, for they are precocious and generally better boys than men. And the 
■old doctor used to come in to see the school and seemed much pleased and well satis' 
fied, and one time he said, “Wall, anyvsay you will have the reputatian of trarhing 
the firat academy in OiegOL” And ao I paswd the winter. The gmtlnnen in the 
fort were pleasant and intelligent, a dtde cf a dccen or more usually at the weO' 
provided table, where there was much formality. They coosistrd of pa rtn ers, clerks, 
captains of vessels, and the Ukc — men to wait on the table and probably cook, for vse 
saw nothing or little of their wocn en , cnepC periaps s mnr t insrs oo Sundays out on 
borse'back ride, st which day exceUed.* 

Date of esu^bshment . — ^There seems to be some confusion as to the 
date upon which the school was started, some placing it in November 
1832, udiile others put it on Janu^ 1, 1833. Facts seem to point 
toward die former date rather than the latter, and it is more probable 
that the school was inaugurated soon after November 17. A number 
of sources which have been consulted to straighten this matter reveal 
Aat the most authentic, no doubt, is the daughter of John Ball, 
MissLucy BalhwhouoneofthecompilerBofhisautDbtogiraphy. Her 
communication, which has much historical significance bearing on dus 


\ 


point, states: 



cf Lucy Ball 


Okamvou, MxaL, 

Ang. 7. 1«7. 


Mr Dbax Ms. Bus: I have juat received your coomnnicatiGO of August 1st and 
have been looking at the original journal on this t[^ There is no Idlxy after 
November 17 until the next year in Septenite. The brt two entries aie as follows: 

Nov. 16. I land oo place 3 miks below Ft Vancoaycr. (He was leturakig fitom his 
trip to tbe hdfic.) 

Nov. 17. Dissolve ^ co n nec ti on with N. J. Wyeth, etc. 

1 am inclined to think tBat fads school begm soon after dds dMc. Aocordfaif to the 
"A u Sobsopapby" on page 9). Doctor McLovgUiD did not at fint ac cept his oier to 
be put to work, but after some jurging snggrstrd the schooL As Athcr was always a 
saso of action, tiMte is tft doubt in my miod that the school bqin but a few days after 
November 17. 183h 1 ass soay I can give do smr definite date. 

Sinccrety'youn^ . « 

(Bigded) Lon Bail 


• 0Sd,n.9S. 
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The fbllowing.noCe ooofinns die belief cf Mias' Lucy Ball that the 
achool was opened in 1832. It is taken from the biography of Ranald 
MacDonald who attended Ball's school for a The account is as 
follows, pardy in die words of MacDonald, and partly by his hiogra' 
pher, William S. Lewis: 

In tbe wmtcr of 1833-18M(7)IUD>klfar»ilx»ttiiDeitteodedtI>e school of Mr. Ball, 

in i^lneric■n gentleman who taught at Fort Vancouver. Tliii wia the first m 
the Pte& Northwest. Describing it, Ramk) MacDonald hai aid: "I the 

school to learn my A B C and Engliih. The big boys had a medal put over their necks, 
if caudit speaking ftcnch or Oiinook, and vvhen sdaool was out had to remain and learn 

ataaL 1 made no p roy ea a. 

John Ball waa a Yankee schoolmaater who reached Fort Vancouver in Nathan J. 
WyeA’s employ in the M of 1831 On Nov. 17. 1831 he opened at the fort 
for two doaen half-breed Indfan children of die Hodno's BSy Compsny'a employeea. 
These cfaildicn tanged in age from di to axteea and the Qee, Net F^rcc, 
CSitnook. Klickitat and other Indian laryuages. Mr. BsQ said: “ I found tlem both 
docile and attentive, and they mwk good propeas.” Doctor McLou^blin, v^ioae son 
was one of the pupiU was a frequent viaator to the achooL Mr. Ball wai succeeded u 
a teacher at Vancouver by SoloonnH. Smith in March 1833. Hs(Ball) was the first 
American to teach school sod the first Amerkan to taim wfaat in vdiat is known as 
“Old Oregon." * 

The success of the school — But even more important than the date 
of opening is the question of the success of dae school. Here a gpm 
the audiocB must take issue with diose who say his school was a 
failure. He tau^t the school about 3 months, axad dien decided to go 

tofrrming. He said himself, that though urged by Dr. McLoughlin to 
centinue the schoc^ he determined to go to fuming.' It isquiteproba' 
dat he looked upon the venture as a temporary expedient, yet this 

is not to say diat the brief sesskn did not haOe its benehdal results 
upon his pupils. 

In an editorial the Oregonkm stated: 

It is incancctvibk that Bill, bong die man that be wai^ and bay moved as he wu 

by wonder over the meanaig of the finpandenblca, duuld not have in 

imiistting some of Us in to Us.wpung piqds. Tbou||i toe records of die ate 
regretabfriiBpctfimt.andlackinsnedetafl n eetaM r rtodieUmritwl fnmpl>«»«^ ^ 
the story of the begUning of educstaon in Otegoo, we have oodoubted watiaot fv 

ioftniog dat had be cfacted taKhiog as a permanent vocaCiao he would ha^ been • 

And again they gjvt enqhans to thia thought, at the same time re- 
vealing so m e of die difficulties he was ret]uited to sumvoiinf 
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At Ball had tucctedcd meaiurably in trarliing without hooka, oootriving hit own 
texta at bett be might and icItu^ upon the eipedienta of the moment, to he managed 
with hit fuming.^ 

While he tai^t the school only a brkf term, he did leave his tmpieas 
on the lives of his pupils. George H. Himes stated to ooe of die authors 
tha t he has perscmal acquaintance with four of them, these being 
Ranald MacDonald, William C. McKay, and Louis LaBoute, all of 
whom were born in Astoria in 1824, and David McLou^ilin, bom on 
the f>nadian side of Lake Superior in 1821. 

Some of the personal effects of Ball are preserved by the Oregon 
Historical Society. They ocmsist of— 

* * * writing roU, pent, inW«t«nd, beeswax, pint, diiead.'buttoot, and thimble, 

* brought acrott the plaint to Oregon in 1832 by John Ball, who tao^t dm 6rtt tcbool 
in American tCRitoc7 west of the Rocky Mountains, beginning in Nofcmbcr 1C2, at 
Vancouver, and closing in February 1833. He wat alto the first American to laite a 
crop of wheat in the region tefet ted ta* 

He left Oregon September 20, 1833, returning to Michi^. In 1838 
he was elected to the legislature, serving on die education committee 
that helped frame the law that governed the university. He heramr 
one of the inffuential cititens of that State. 

Later teachers cf this school. — Shortly after Ball resigned, Sotomon 
Howard Smith was engaged by Dr. McLoughlin to continue the 
school. Beginning in March 1833, he held the positian for 18 months. 
Smith also was a Wyeth man.' He married Gehast, second dau^ter of 
Yah'tU'ka'Sak Cobaway. She was very intelligent and somedmes 
tau^t far him." In the ^ of 1834 he opened school near die home 
of Joseph Gervais at French Prairie in Oregon. He settled at the 
moudi Q^ie Cbehalis River, and afterward at Qatsop Plains." 

The nm event pertaining to this phase of die history was the coming 
of the missionary party die Reverend Jason Lee, vdiich reached Fort 
Vancouver on September 15, 1834. Lee had provided for the teaching 
cf the natives by bringing with him two teadiers, Cyrus Shqnrd, of 
Lytm, Maas., and Philip L. Edwards, a native of Kentucky, b\it udio 
had been living in Richmond, Mo. 

Cyrus Shepard took diarp of the Vancouver school, while Edwards 
went widi Lee up die Willamette valley to MtaNish the mission 
school Shepard had three Japanese sailors among his pupils. He 
remained at Vancouver 1 year, dien took charge of the idiool at the 

Tftii ^ ^ 

*OMSRBlliMadeitaadhtr UW. 
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miwitinn , referred to above, which had been started in the meantime by 
Edwards.** 

Cynis Shepard married Susan Downing, vdK> out by sea on the 
Hamilton with the Elijah White party, arriving in 1837. He died in 
January 1840, leaving a wife and two children.** 

Program of the Vsncousier School . — The school at Vancouver was 
made into a manual'labor school by Mr. Shepard. For a while there 
were two teachers, Mr. Shepard and the Reverend Samuel Parker. 

Possibly as fine a description as one will find of the conduct of this 
early school is given by the R^erend Mr. Parker, who arrived at 
Fort Vancouver September 30, 1835. Parker seems to have been a 
man of ability, who wrote mudi, and with unusual dearness. He had 
ample time to make observations, as he ^>ent the winter at the fort. 

That > ■ehool connected with die ertaKlahm^nt (rr hf nrft Tf 

the tndets and common Uwceis, he wrote, aome of whom are'crphaiH whoee parents 

were attached to the componr; end also some Indian children, who are provided for by 
thefeneroettyoftheicaadentgentlciiien. They are instructed in the ootnmaa branches 
of the English language, such as reading, writing, arithmetic, grunmar, and geography, 
and together with these, in religioo and morality. The ezetdMs of dte school ate cloied 
with doging a hymn; after which they are taken by their teacher tn a garden niigrrrl 
them, in which they labor. Ptndiog them deficient in sacred music, I instructed them 
in s in g i ng, in which they made good pcohciency, and f fcw l op e j voices. 

Among them wu an Indian boy, who had the most and voice I 

ever heard. 

It ia worthy of notice how little of the Indian coopkiiao is seen in the half'bteed 
children. GenenOy dtey have fair akin, often flaxen hair anlcl blue eyes. The duUnn 
of the school were punrtual in their attendance on the three services of the 
aiKl were our choir.** 

2. The Whitman Schools near Walla Walla 

There were some early schools started in the Walla Walla country 
by the missionaries H. H. Spalding and Marcus Whitman, who were 

sent to that district by the American Board of CeminiaskSu for Foreign' ' 

Missions. The Reverend Mr. Spalding commenced his residence 
among the Na Perccs about the dose of November 1836, while Dr. 
Whitman begm his work among the Gayuahs on December 10. Wil' 
ham H. Gny was a physician who accompanied them frexn the Bat 

The mission was strengdiened by the Reverend Cushing Edls, Asa B. 
Smidi, Rlkanah Walker, atid Mr. Rogers, after Gmy had returned Bat 
for ranforotments. 

I* Gtatr. CSm H. tfiMonr «f OMfSB, voL I, pw 2ia 
■ Scott, HKwr W. HiMDtr of iW O«toa Couatnr, «cL I, y. ^lA. 
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In March 1837. Mr. Spalding wrote about a school that had been 
started at the mission: 

Nothing but actual obaervatioa can give an idea of the inde^ti^ble appUcstioa of 
all <-1»— old and young, to the initructioo of the icbooL From morning to ni^t 
they aaiembled in clustera, with one teaching a number of othera. Their pcogtew it 
•urpdiing. Usually about ooe hundred attend school A number are^now able to 
read a little with us st morning prayers.^ 

In March 1838, Dr. Whitman reported a school of 10 to 15 pupils 
during the winter, and that when the hunters returned in the spring, 
the number of pupils became greater than the mission family had books 
or ability to teach. 

Mr. Gray taught in the school among the Nez Perces, which opened 
on September 23, 1838, with about 150 in attendance.’* This school 
was known as the Clear Water School. In 1841 it was reported that 
“the school is very fluctuating, having at some times one hundred 
pupils, and the next week, perhaps, all would be gprre with their 
parents to some distant pl^ in search of food*'. Two years later they 
reported from 200 to 225 in daily attendance. About 30 read well in 
our language. Instruction was given on the blackboard, cm" by lessons 
printed by the missionaries and later recopied by the pupils. About 
150 were able to copy with a pen tl^ daily lessons. This seems to 
have been W. H. Gray's last year as teacher of this school. 

Between the years 1838 and 1846 these missionaries established some 
six schools in the region. These v^re the 2 mentioned above, 1 at 
Kamiah tau^t by Cornelius Rogers, and another ooe established at 
the narng place about 5 years bter, with a “hired" teacher; the 
Tshimakain school, near Spokane House, started in November 1839, 
by and Walker, and also another ooe 5 miles from the station, 
reported in 1843. The former had 30 pupils to start with, which later 
increased to 80. School was held in the church. Two years later the 
attendance was 11, while the second school had an attendance of 22.^ 

3. Spalding and the Clear Water or Fort Lapwai Mission School 

The mission schoN at Clear Water (Fort Lapwai) was located about 
13 miW from the present site of Lewistoh, Idaho, at the confluence of 
Lapwai Creek with the Clearwater River. Althouf^ it is in Idaho, 
it seems logical to include at least a brief account in the history of 
Washington eduatkn, because Rev. Spalding, his wife, Mr. Gkay, 
and others were a part of the Whitman group and dte mission was- 
really an ouQwst at first of the Whitman M isrio n , 

HScpett Afilfta BokiJ tt Ocmmimkm far Sonlst MWaa, ItSS. y. 
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The Spaldif^ arrived at their mission field, November 1836. Their 
first log house was 48 feet long and 18 feet wide. One end of the 
. building was used for living quarters, the other as a schoolroom ainl a 
church. Here they tau^t the Indians — men, women, and children— 
not only the white man's religion, but also the white man's industries. 
Mr. Spalding had brou|^ tools for building and seeds for planting 
gardens, mchards, and fields. He planted the first apple trees in the 
State of Idaho. It is claimed that some are still bearing at Lapwai. 
He tau§^t them to plow, sow, and reap, to care for poultry, pigs, and 
cattle. Small irrigation ditches, still to be seen, were dug. 

Thel^ez Perces were eager pupils. Mrs. Spalding was the teacher 
and sometimes had as many as 200 in attendance. Her house was 
thronged from early morning till late at night. The. women gam<» to 
see how she dressed, to observe the preparation of meals, and to watch 
her wash and dress the baby.^^ 

Helen Hunt Jackson reports Mr. Spalding as saying that — 

Nearly all the priadpal men and chkfs axe memben of the achool, that they ate 
induscxioui in their achool aa on their fanna. They cultivate their lands with much 
•kill and to good advantage. * * * About one hundred are printing their own 
books with the pen. This keeps up a deep interest, as they daily ^ve new lessons to 
print; and what they print must be committed to memory u soon ss possible. A good 
number ate taow lo hr advanced in reading and printing as to render much 
in teaching. Their books ate taken home at night and ever y lodge becomes a 
room.^ 

4. The First Printing Press in the Northwest 

One of the outstanding achievements of Spalding was in having the 
first printing press in the northwest set up and operated at Clearwater. 
He had communicated his desire to print boob for teaching the Indians 
to Reverend Anderson in charge the Oregon branch the Ameri' 
can Board of Foreign Missions. Anderson had interested some of the 
missionaries in Hooolulu in sending supplies to the Oregm Mission. 

At first Spalding thou^t it would be unnecessary to reduce the Neg 
Paces language to writing. He wrote from the Nea Perces Mission 
House (Lapwai, Cleatwater), February 16, 1837: * 

Judging fmat the pcesent, this people will ptobshly acquire die Eogliah before we 
do the Net Penes' language, though we flatta ourselves diat we are maHng gcxxi 
pro c es s. * * * Butlriiat our duty will be, vdien we have acquired huguage 
and are pRptred to write and teach it, or to teach the EogUab to better advantage th^ 
we are now, wc wait the future leadingi of Providence and the better wisdom than 
outs, of yourwlf and oosdjutora. 

e|M SmsHi, C.'J. ttttsoivcf ms StM of Uito, cL t. Tht Mtataarin tod Fiat Scafn. BtM. 
hdk Fiece*. Ht i s ecy et B d ncitioi is UUo Tbieaib TtfUtorisI Dfe]r*> gp- r~M oo MMea Seboob. 

MJwhsas. HcIm HsM. AO«wvafOhbas«r, p. llOi 
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**Thi8 course,*' says Ballou, "was soon found to be not only imprac' 
ticable, but absolutely impossible, and at the general meeting of the 
Oregon Mission in 1838 it was formally voted: *That we apply out' 
selves to the study of the Native Language reduce it to writing.' *' ** 

Rev. Hiram Bing^iam, pastor of the Kawaiahao Church of Honolulu 
who was much interested in converting the Indiansin Oregon, secured 
a prini^ press to send to Clearwater Mission. His letter to 
Rev. R. Anderson was as follows: * 

The church aod coogregstioo of viduch I aa pMtor has recxntiy sent s ■oall but 
comiJete printing ud hioding ntahliihmcot, bf the hand of Brother Hall, to the 
Oregon Mieeinn, whidk with other auhitontial mppiks amount* to 444iX) dolL The 
press was a nearU hand pees* pcoented to tbk mimion but not in une. The expense of 
the press with one small foot cf tfpe was defrayed by about 90 aathe in. 

chiding Kinau or Kaahumaou 2d. This was a very pleasing act of cbitity. She gave 
10 dolL for herself and 4 her httk daughter Victoria 3 <l.ii 

Mr. Hall, who was to iiutruct in the use of the press, left Honolulu 
with Mrs. Hall and the press March 1839, arriving at Fort Vancouver 
about April 10, 1839. They 1^ there on dm 13th of i^)ril, ftrivmg 
at Fort Walla Walla on the 29th or 30th of the same month. They 
reached Lapwai on May 13 and had the press set by the 16th, 
when they struck off die first proof sheet. 

On May 16ch the preaa was set up and on May 24. 1839, four hundred copies of 
a small Spagt book in Nea forces in de artificial alphabet devised by Mr. Spalding 
were printed, duis constituting the first book ever printM in the Ocegon Tcnitcry.* 

In 1840 the American board reported that die mission — 

* * * has recently received a most valuable donation, as the findt of tim forrign 
mkaiaoiry qiirit of the Ssi^wich Ishods churches, rnnaistliig of a small printing 
press, widi the requiste typa and fureiture. etc., all estimated at about $430. This 
was a donation fircim the Reverend Mr. Bingham's church at Hanahihi, which ths 
year before sent to this missinn eighty dollars in money and ten buahds of mk. The 
health of Mrs. HaU, wife of one of the printers it Honolulu, r eq uir ing a voyagt, Mr, 
Hall p ro cse d e d with her to the mouth of the Columbia river, with the preaa, aduch 
he 'took to Clearwater, where it was immediately set up, and employed to print a 
small elementaiy acboolbook of twenty pagea; tiie first book printed In Ik Nes 
Percea* language, and the first printing known to have been ciccuted on dm western 
aide of the Rocky Mountains.** 

During the next 7 years they mutt have been exceedingly indup' 
trious. They printed many leaflets, reading books, a hymn book, the 
Gospel of Matthew, and a code of laws worked out by dm Ncx Pates 

* Btfleo. HowMd M. A Htamy e( & Onsm Mtaica PsHa Orsds Hhsostat leeSMr Qwswk 
UiNkMwcfcuai. 
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for d»dr government. These publications were in the Indian langu^ 
and necessitated the formulation of alphabets to malr»; translation 
possible. At least one book was printed in the Spokane dialect. 

Dr. Myron Eells is authcsity for the statement that in 1846 the 
press^was taken to The Dalles, where it remained until after the 
Whitman massacre. It was then transferred to Hillsboto, Oreg., 
where eight numbers of the Oregon Amerisan and Evangelical 
Unionist wa? printed. Later in 1875 it was taken to Salem and depos' 
itcd in the State historical rooms. It was destined to be transferred 
once more, 1900, to Portland where it was taken by the Oregon Elis' 
torical Society. There it may be seen now in the dty auditorium. 
It bean the following label: ^ 

Mitdoo Printing Rrh bcougbt to Otefoo from Hoaolulu, Hawiii, in 1839. Rnt 
used It die Miadoo Sttfiaa of the A'BG'F'M at Lapwai, on the Clearwater, 

niks from the pccKot dty of Lewiston. Idaho, and was used b7 E a Hall, « Map 

18th of that year, to print leaflets containh^ traodatioos of hymns and Bible acnea 
in the Indhn language, made by Rev. H. H. Spaldiog and wife, miaaiooaties of the 
American board. 

As a sdKX)l and as a genei^ dviliter the Clearwater Mission left 
much more of a permanent influence than the Whitman Mission. 

This was probably largely due to thetliflerent characters of the Indians 

at the two posts. The Ne* Perces are generally regarded as among the 
most mtelligent and least warlike ofall the Indian tribes. TheCayuses 
were apparently far more warlike and of lower character traditions. 
An Indian village still exists at Lapwai. The Indians speak of the 
Spaldings with the greatest aflecdon. Spalding's grave is cared for by 
the Indians. 

5. The Spokane Gariy School 

Spokane Garry, soi^of the chief of the tribe of Spokane Indians, was 
bom about 1813. He spent his early life in the region surrounding the 
present dty of Spokane. He and seven other lads were taken to the 
Red River Mi ssio n a r y School, “and were the first Indians belonging 
to the Oregon country that were taught to read andT write." ” 

^ He spent 5 years at the settlement, securing a igood education and 
learning to speak hath Eng^ and French. He also took to dvilfeed 
ways, fo 1830.he returned to the Spokane country; and 
finally, the predominant influence in dae Indian life of diat section— 
an influence be retained fix 60 years. 

Spokane Gbtrry started die first sdioriHn that section upon his return 
from the Red River country. He induced the Indiau to construct a 
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■choolhouae 20 by 50 feet in site. jThe site of the school was about 2 
miles north of Spdone Falls, within the present limits of the dty of 
Spokane, at a place called Drumhpllers Springs, west of Monroe 
Street.** 

'fbe tchoolwubuilt with a finmework of pole* coveted with tulemau. The reed* 
were woven ind tewed together by the tquawt into mitt, which were stretched over 
the fhmework of the buOdiog, 

This school was conducted in the wintertime, and frequently had to 
be shut down to allow the Indian children to get food. It was an 
attempt to teach the Indians how to read and write. The date of the 
opening of this school is not known at this time. Possibly docu' 
ments will be unearthed which will bring the matter to light. From 
the present indications it is not like^ that it was starts previous to 
the school of John Ball at Fort Vancouver. However that may be, this 
early attempt of Spokane Garry deserves a place in the history of edu' 
cation in this State. Gov. Isaac Ingalls Stevens was well acquainted 
with Spdone Garry and seemed to think well of him. In his journal, 
written during his survey for the United States Government rfa rail- 
road route from the Mississippi River to the Puget Sound, he wrote: 

I have DOW mcd a gfat deal of Gaxry. and am much pleased with him. a 

quiet otenoc he ahowa himadf to be a man of judgmqat, forecaat, and gicat HiiHliTy. 

and I could ate in my interview with his band the aaceodancy he pomeaiea over them. 

October 24. 1853." 

Edward Curtis, ^ho is the most outstanding authority on the North 
American Indians, has written considerable detail concerning Garry 
of which the foUowing is an excerpt: 

At that time Humh6«piikani, C3def Sun, or Gaiiy (the peonaunce the name 

«a if it were Jerry), waa chief of the Slnhoipfal. Bom about 1813, at the age of about 
twelve yean he was taken by Sir George Simpaon, governor of the Hudaoo'a Bhy 
Company, to be educated at the company'! post on Red River. After five yean of 
•r booling he letumed to his people, and began to preach and to institute «nny. cf the 
fbcmi of Christian worihip among them. Aa the report of hi* new teachii^ ftod, 
people from other tribes came to hear him, and his inflnww* until he was 

head of hia tribe. Also^ in the place of Nahfltumb-l>k6, Erect Hair, the aenik chief of 
the SlntutuQli, be caused to be recognised a nephew of the latter; but of 

Ida cducatioc and knowledge of the way* of the white he was in effect 

the bead chief of bodt tribes. All dda occuned before^ first in that part 

of the country waa rataHishrd, in 1839, by the Revc|^ Walker and dm 

Reverend Cuabing^Eellt^ among' the lower Spokane at the dte of Walker Pnitk>" 

•« nad. p. ao. ' 
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i. 

Condition« in Northern Oregon (Washington) 

Washington Territory was not separated froih Oregon until the 
year 1853. However, on August 20. 1845, the territory north of 
the Columbia was given legal recognition and called the District of 
Vancouver. Lewis County was created in D^rember 1845, being 
named in honor of Meriwether Lewis of the Lewis and Clark 
expedition. Vancouver District later became dark County in honor 
of the other member. Lewis County embraced all the 'territory 
west of the Cowlitz River. No other county was organized until 
February 1851, when Pacific County was established. 

In 1852 there were the following: Thurston County, named after 
John^ Thurston, county seat, Olympia; Pierce County, named in 
honor of President Franklin Pierce, with the county seat at Steilacoom 
City, on the land claim of John M. phapman; King County, named 
in honor of W. R. King, with the county scat at Seattle, dn the land 
claim of David S. Maynard; Jefferson County, named in hoiw of 
Thomas Jefferson, the county seat being placed on the land claim of 
Alfred A. Plummer. Island County was organized iri January 1853, 
the county seat being located at Coveland, on the claim of Richard H 
Lansdale. At the time of the 'separation of Washington Territory 
from Oregon there were eight counties. • ' " 

The ftetor of population had much to do with the slow growth of 
education north of the Columbia. There were 1,201 persons in the 
Territory in 1850, while there were only 304 in 1849. The first move- 

ment into the Territory was in the ytar 1845. Thus there were duly 
304 persoru arriving in 4 years. Meany points out that the slow 
growth of population was due to the Whitman massaae of 1847. the 
newly found gold fields of California in 1848, and an Indian war at 
Nisqually in 1849.*^ 

In addition to those already mentioned there was a school at Van' 
couver “under the superintendence of Mr. and Mrs. Carrington." 
This 8^mt°Svas not a public school under the Iowa law, but was 
operated by the Hudson's Bay Company. The Carringtons taught also 
at Fourtir Plain, where they took up a homestead in 1848. 

Richard Carrington was an Englishman and an accomplished ssholar, 
brou^t to this land by the Hudson's Bay Company. Hewasanartist 
of no mean merit, and was a' lover of music, having brought a piano, 
vidin, and guitar from England with him. Mrs. Caiyington was a 
very accomplished woman. They went to Fourth ^lain in the fall 
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of 1846. It is said that when General Grant was stationed at 
Vancouver he spent much of his time with the Carringtons.® 

'The educational situation in northern Oregon by the year 1850 
is told tersely in the following table. 

Table 5. — Census of 18S0 — academia, and pmau jchooli * 


1 County 

1 

Number 

Tcmcben j 

Pupfle 

t — 

dark 

2 

3 

11 

Ltwii 

1 

1 

13 

Totil 

3 

4 

24 


I Seventh Ceneut of tbe United Stato, 1850, p. 1001. 

There were two schools in Clark County, with three teachers. 
There were two teachers in the Hudson’s Bay Company’s school; but 
that there was another school in the county, seems to be evident from 
the above report of the United States Census Bureau. There seems 
also to have been a schbol of one teacher in Lewis County. 

In a personal interview with one of the authors, George H. Himes 
express^ the opinion that the Lewis County school was possibly on 
the. Cowlitz River. In a published document he states that Urban E. 
Hicks, in the spring of 1851, ’’joined his stepfather, Stephen Dudley 
Ruddell, and crossed the plains to Oregon; spent the winter on the 
Gatlin place, near Kelso of the present day; taught school there — the 
second school in Cowlitz County, Wash.— the first teacher being 
F. D. Huntress.” Urban East Hicks was bom in Boone Courity, Mo., 
May 14, 1828; he learned the printer’s trade in Paris and Hannibal, 
in Missouri. He knew Samuel M. Clemens, better known as “Mark 
Twain”, and taught ^im how to set type. Besides the teaching experi' 
ence mentioned, he, taught two terms of school in 1855-56, Georgs H. 
Himes being one of his pupils. 

If he taught the school in the winter of 1851, and was the second 
teacher, there is a possibility that this school existed in 1850, €hd was 
the referred to in the census. In a search for substantiating 

fects, however, two items have appeared that bear upon this point, 
both of which rather cast doubt upon the above. 

■ In the Washington Standard of February 16, 1861, a conespondent 
from Cowlitz County wrote: “One or more schools have been estab' 
lished since 1851.” The other docuiiidit is a letter which beai^ on the 
point. Isaac N. Ebey was the leader of a movement to have a separate 
coanty organized for the country around Olympia, and on December 
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l6, 1850, he addressed a letter to the government of Oregon Territory 
praying for such a county organization. This is of considerable value, 
in view of the fact that it is subscribed to by a number (If^citizens of 
Olympia. 

These citizens reported that there was no school in Lqievu County 
entitled to school funds in the latter part of 1850 and asked that the 
money be distributed to them as individuab to educate their own 
children. As Kelso is many miles from Olympia it b quite likely that 
they were unj^g^are the Huntress school. 

The first “American” ^ool in Vancouver was taught in the winter 
of 1852-53 in a log hut sitiiated in a brushwood a little north of where 
the Luda Mill stands. The teacher was Mrs. Clark Short.** 

Schools at Olymfna and wdnity.— Early in Washington's history J 
find that Olympia was the center around which the activities of the 
Territixy revolved. It was in the section of country first settled; and, 
as may be expected, it soon took the pbee of leadership in the aff^s 
of economic and political life. We are not surprised to learn, therefore, 
that the first newspaper was published there. Thb was the Columbian, 
which appeared September 11, 1852. 

If we bear thb fact in mind, we shall see in clearer perspective the 
reason why Olympia usurped the leadership in educational affairs. 
Much of the history of the pre-Territorial period and of the early Ter' 
ritorial period as well, will naturally revolve around the littb dty on 
Puget Sound, which became the capital of Washington. 

The matter of schoob soon attract^ t^e attention of the first settlers. 
Bancroft says that it is claimed that the first schoolhouse was erected 
on the Kindred farm on Bush Prairie, by the Kindred femily and 
others.*® Thb fum was several miles south of Olympb. David icin' 
dred was one ofthe pioneers who first settled in the region in 1845 , an^ 
George W. Bush came in at the same time. We have gone to ■nttw* 
effort to'locate the site of that littb schoolhouse, and have come to the 
condusion that it was not on the Kindred bn^i at all, although it was 
in the neic^iborbood. Throi^ J. S. Bush; the site has been pointed ' 
out He says that there never was a sc^el on the Kindred form. The 

exact date of the erection of the school b not known." 

In hb hbtory of Thurston County, J. C. Rathbun states that the 
first school m the coun|^ was taught by D. L. Phillips in the summer of 
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1852.” The D. L. Phillips mentioned, no doubt, wa«^)avid Lucas Phil' 
lips. Whether or not this was the Bush Pr&irie School has not yet 
ccsne to light. 

First schtx)I in Olympia . — ^The first school in Olympia has been 
graphically described in a letter in the Columbian of November 27, 
1852, dated 4 days previously: 

Yesterday was a great day for Olympia. (Thia makei the first schotJ at Olympia es- 
tablished Nov. 22, 1852.) Not in the common parlance, a gre^ festival, a great iMf 
meeting, or a great celebratioo— but there was a school actually commenced in town, by 
means of which the children heret o fore roaming about our streets listless as the Indian, 
will bq^ to imbibe the knowledge requisite to make them good dtitens, good republic 
cans, good Christians, and, in short, prepare them to fill the position in which the death 
of their parents must soon place them. 

This being the central point for northern Oregon we hope, in a few years, to see a 
university as one of our Eoost conspicuous buildings. 

Mr. A. Moore is now teaching the district school at CXympia. Heisamanofer 

perience, character, education, and ability; and if anyone wishes to send scholara, they 
may rest assured that they are entrusting them to safe haiKls. Scholats by hiring a room, 
and- two or three going together in cooking their board, mig^t make the expense but 
little more than living at home. 

Definitely, then, it is established that A. W. Moore taught the first 
school in Olympia, which started November 22 of that year. In the 
fall a tax was levied and collected for the purpoK of erecting a whopl 
building. The building was completed in December, being constructed 
of split lumber. It occupied a site on die northwest cemer of Sixth and 
Franklin Streets.** After it was all paid for, the sum of |400 remained 
in the treasury, which was used foo- hiring a teacher. There were 21 
children of competent age in tl^ district, of whom a Jttit more than 
half were in school. This low percentage in attendance, as the Colum' 
bian points out, was due to the scarcity of schoolbooks. The little vd' 
lage was far ^rom the seat c£ production of such materiaL and books 
were slow in coining. ..J 

The dtizens taxed themselves heroically for the erection qf their first 
schoolhouse, but this' initial eflbrt of the good p^le of Olym pi a «utw! 
to sudden grief. The roef of the building gave way under the pressure 
of 4 feet of snow, and it was completely demolished. The accident 
occurred at nig^t when the building was unoccupied, and fortunately 
there was no loss of life. It happened on Suriday, December 26, 1852. 
Bancrc^ gives it a little human touch when he relates that the Revet' 
end Benjamin Close, the first Methodist minivter in Olymp^ preached 
his first sercoon in the school that day, and that the congregatioD had 
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juat left the building when the roof fell in.“ School waa continued in 
another building. 

An editorial in the Columhum, July 16, 1853, gives some light on the 
education^ situation at that date with regard to the number of 
schools then in existence and also the atdtu(^ of the people toward 
schools. They point out that there were but three schools north of 
Cowlitz Landing: One at Olympia, taught by E. A. Bradford, another 
at the house of William Packwood, taught by Miss White, and a third 
near the house of S. D. Ruddell, taught by D. L. Phillips. There were 
several other neighborhoods with a sufficient number of children to 
warrant the engagemett of teachers. The Columbian urged the dvic 
necessity of preoapt action in the establishment of schools, even with 
the aid of private contribution when taxes were not suffident to meet 
the expense. ' * 

The locations of the three schoob referred to have been definitely 
established. William Packwood's pbee was on the Nisqually River 
between Olympia and Steilacoom where he settled in 1847- He oly 
tained permission from the commissioners of Thurston County to 
start the schooHn the fell of 1852, the teacher being Miss Elizabeth 
White. The S. D. Ruddep place was 6 miles southeast of Olympia, 
the teacher being David Lucas Phillips. The third school was the one 
in Olympia. 

The identification of the site of the first public school in the State of 
Washington b still somewhat indefinite, but in the light of the facts 
at present in oi^f possession it seems quite probable that the honor of 
having erected the first structure of this nature should go to the dty 
of Olympia. 


M Buereft'* Woi*. «oL XXXI, p. }?». 


Chapter IV 

The Foundation of Washington’s School Laws 

1. School Districts in Northern Oregon (Washington) 

During the first 2 years of the provisional government of Oregon, 
established May 2, 1843, at Ch^poeg, there was no real county 
organization north of the Columbia River. It was considered in 
Oregon that the counties or districts of Tualatin and Clarkama« ex- 
tended to the boundary of the Oregon Territory. This was declared 
by the legislature in 1844 to be 54® 40'. But as no American citizen 
resided north of the Columbia at that time ik> colonial organization had 
been necessary. In 1845 when a compact was made with the Hudsons 
Bay Company to give the provisional government support under cer- 
tain conditions, the district of Vancouver was created iKDith of the 
Columbia. On December 19, 1845, Lewis County was creatcd‘‘out of 
all that territory lying north of the Columbia River west of the 
Cowlitz, up to 54® and 40' north latitude.”* In 1848 the namo of 
Vancouver County was changed to Clark.* 

On August 13, 1848, Congress passed the bill creating Oregem 
Territory, which, of course, induded all north of the Columbia River. 
On March 3, 1849, the Federal appointee as Governor, Gen. Joseph 
Lane arrive'd at OregeSh City arid the Oregon Territorial government 
was proclaimed.* \ . 

While under Oregem Territory there soon followed the organization 
of several counties which were carved out of Clark and Lewis Counties 
They included E*acific, February 4, 1851; Thurston, January 12, 1852; 
King, jefierson, and Pierce, December 22, 1852; Island, January 6, 
1853.* 

Late in 1852 Thurstbn-County was divided into several prednets, 
each of which was designated a school district. These were die 
Olympia precinct; the Steilacoom prednet, which included about what 
is DOW Pierce County; the “Dewamish” prednet, which induded 

t The Walks of Hobot Howe Btacraft. VoL XXXli HiMary cf WuaiiWBO. sod 
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what is now ^g'County and territory north; Port Townsend pre> 
cinct, which ihduded the territory west of the Sound; and the 

“Scadget” prednet, which included Whidbey’s Island and all islands 
neeth of the same.* 

2. Oregon School Law Operative North of the Columbia 

This history of education in the State of Washington properly begins 
with the history pf education in Oregon. Th^ were a few schools 
north of the Columbia River previous to when Washington 
Territory was fexmed. While the rigors accompan 3 dng pioneer life 
made expediency fhe ruling factor in their establishment, the laws of 
Oregon were in, force in the districts formed in northern Oregem. In 
a letter published in 1852, we read, “it may iK>t be ami** to mention for 
the benefit of those sections of Thurston County not as yet organised 
into school districts, that there is several hundred dollars of school 
funds in the coun^ treasury, and that every district by organising, 
can have their shale, whether they have a school or not. They can 
keep the money at interest, if they like, until they conclude to have a 
school.”* 

The writer knew the law. Section 35 of the Oregon school law of 
1849 provided that: 

Wb«M it «luU ocOT that any dirtrict. by reaioo of ipanenew of popuUtk^ 

aattaed condition, may not be able to keep achool, if luch diatrict will organiae, 
and make the annual report to tbeacbool cnmmiaainnrr. according tr> »Ki« a»11 

be entitled to their juat portiao of the fiindf acauing to their county, and it «Kall be 

the ^y of Che achool coomuMiaoer to loan the money to auch diatrict, on good aecurity, 

at aix per centum intereat, from year to year, and until auch diatrict ahall want it to 
aupport a achooL 


3. Sources of the Oregon School Law 

Influence of lotod, Micfngan, Hew England.— The first Territorial 
school law of Washmgton, that of LB54.- haM inspiration in the 
Oregon laws of 1849 and 1853. Oregon was governed for some rime- 
under the Iowa hw of 1839. Moreov^, as Aumer points out, this 
law of Iowa grew out of the Michigan legislation of 1827, 1828, 1829, 
and 1833; for Iowa was attached to Michigan in 1834. There is srill 
another link in the chain. The influence of New England school laws 
is dearly shown in those laws of Michigan, “which made provision 
for the care of school lands, for the organixarion of districts, for school 
support, for the sehoolingofchildren between the ages of 5andl5, for 

— ■ -I ^ « 
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tDwnshipwpcrvision and control, for the examination and employ 
ment of teachers, for the visitation of schools, and for a Territorial 
■uperintendent of coaunon schools.” ^ 

The influence of New England laws is clearly felt in all our legisla- 
te and is especially noticeable in the history of school legislation in 
the State of Washington. 

Attempted school legislation. — The. Oregon legislates did receive 
much from the laws of Iowa. In truth, the Iowa laws ft 1839 were 
for some time the official statutes under which the Government 
operated. The first Oregon school law was passed in 1849, and as 
the act adopting the Iowa law was passed in 1845, the schools had 
applied to them the Iowa Icgisbtion for several years after the estab’ 
lishment of the provisional government.* * 

The laws of lo^ were first adopted at the meeting at Champoeg 
on July 5, 1843. “The laws of Iowa Territory shall be the laws of the 
Temtory in dvil, military, and criminal^ cases, where not othei^vise 
provided for, and where no statute of Iowa applies, the principles of 
common law and equity shall govern,” • 

T. O. Abbc^ in his Real Property Statutes of Washington Terri- 
tory, 1843-89 , includes under subject VI, division IV, title III, the 
Iowa act of 1839 on common schorl. 

The four laws— those of Iowa of 1839, Oregon of 1849 and 1853, 
and Washington Temtory of 1854 — furnish us with the material out 
which grew our early and later school statutes. The main deviation 
in the Oregon and later ^Vashmgton school orgjuiization consisted in the 
abandonment of the township system and the adoption of the county 
as the political unit and the sc1kx) 1 district immediately responsible to 
the county, instead of to the township. 

It is a very peculiar coincidence that all three territories had like 
• experietKes in their early history, relating to the provision for a super- 
intendent of public instruction. In 1840 Iowa sought to improve upjn 
her law of the previous year. The new law provided for a superin- 
tendent of public instruction; but he was legislated out of office within 
a year, as the oflBce was deemed “unnecessary”, and should therefore 
be abolished.** Oregon Territory had a wmilar 

' Aanv.GhmetR. HlMafT «( Bduatta ta low*. 
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4. Enactment of the First Territorial School Law in Oregon 

Iowa school law prevailed under the provisional government. — As 
has been pointed out the laws of Iowa as a whole were adopted on 
July 5, 1843, at Champoeg for the provisional government of Oregon. 
But these were regarded as temporary and the legislature immediately 
set about enacting laws adapted to their own particular needs. The 
school needs were not forgotten. 

The first bill, 184S . — No sooner had the legisbture of 1845 begun 
to make laws for the region, than attempts were made to establish a 
system of free schools. A committee on education, i (|Aiiki( i1 of 
William Henry Gray, J. McClure, and Robert NeweU, v^rganued 
on August 6, 1845.“ 

This committee presented a bill in relation to schools, which was 
read the first time on August 9. Two days later it came up for a second 
reading, and as far as the records go, perished there. The next attempt 
to legislate on the subject was at the instigation of W. H. Gray, who 
introduced another bill on common schools, December 13, 1845. This 
bill survived three readings, but was lost on the last aftOToon of the 
session, which was only 6 days later.'* 

We arc safe in drawing the conclusion that many people were awake 
to the necessity of public education at this carly>datc, which, it is to be 
remembered, was about 8 years before the separation of Washington 
Territory from Oregon. 

Editorial in Oregon Spectator.— Public sentiment was growing. 
About the;time of the meeting cf the legislative assembly in the latter 
part of 1846, the Oregon Spectator of November 26 came out with a 
strong editcrial in favor of public schools. It said: 

It it quite tioK that nme system of public inatructioo was ertabliahed. *^5oine com- 
menoement tbo<yd be made— wcue foundation laid, however siuoeptible it might be of 

impiovement hefcafter. The wbject of education haa been rather neglected among ua, 
though not ine«i^blyao,perhapa. The peopk of thia country have had much to do^ 
and have accom^iahed much within a few yeara; mattera of impendve ncceaaity 
engaged their attention tod demanded their prompt action; ahoulder to shoulder, they 
have wteM together for the general good, vnth an unanimity truly aurpriaing,' even 
to the tiffiia of least hope. They have come out of darkneaa into light; out of the 
wfldemeaa into the abode of happy civiliation; out of the period of trial into compara- 
tive eaae and pro sp er ity . 

Governor Abemethyt message.— Whether or not this editefrial had 
any mfiuence upon the Governor s message, we do not know. It was 
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only 5 d*)* later, however, that Gov. George Abemcthy, in his speech 
befwe the legislature, took up the subject in these words: 

I would call your attention to the sulqect of education, without which no country 
can be prosperoua; it, therefore, becomes the duty of the iegialature to provide liber- 
ally for the education of the rising goicration.^ 

This was the firpt ofiBcial message to the legislature on this important 
subject. Yet it brought no direct legislation. That the legislators 
realized its importance is reflected in the memorial to Congress which 
grew out of the session. A careful reading of the memorial discloses 
the fart that the time was not yet ripe. That “ insurmountable bar- 
riers presented themselves to the general diffusion of education ” was 
literally true. 

However, the matter was debated. Two days after the speech of 
Governor Abemethy was, delivered, the committee of the whole 
reported its recommendation that affairs relating to education be 
referred to a committee on education. This committee had as its 
members William G. T Vault, who was the first publisher of the 
Oregon Spectator, W. F. Tolmic, and Lawrence Hall. Mr. TVavdt, 
for the committee on education, made a report on the 9th of December,' 
recommending a memorial to Congress on the subject of education. 
Mr. T’Vault stated that it was largely the work of Mr. Peers. This 
memorial was presented by the Vice President in the United States 
Senate on December 8, 1847- It called attention to the physical and 
economic barriers that prevented the organization of a system of edu- 
cation in Oregon, and upon the consideration, therefore, that the 
general difiusion of knowledge is among the leading principles of a 
government founded upon republican principles like that of the United 
States ”, they asked the Government to take steps necessary to aid in 
^ establishment of schools by grants of land, so that they might 
” place a sound elementary education within the reach of all.” 

First puhlic'school organization.— In the early part of 1847 we find a 
concrete example of the organization of a community for educational 
purposes. This is the first instance in our history of such a public- 
school organization. 

The Oregon Spectator under date of February 18 published an item 
on “Public Schools” in which they said they had— 

received a letter from the Revetead J. 8. Griffin containing the very gratifyiiy infbr- 

oatioo of the organiatioo of the dtisens of TuaUtin Plains for the punxj« of educa- 
Ooo. Aboard of trwtee«waaeitabli8hed.ofwhichMr.Griffiniiiecretary.empoweted 

with the respooaibilitiea of eecuring approved teachen. importing from time to tinie 
all neceaaary hooka, embeae^ late improvemenu to teaching, and u the agenta of the 
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people, to take eucb general •uperinteodence of mattcra aa will be beat calculated to 
secure the permanency, utility, and proaperity of school operations. These trustees 
are to hold their office for one year, and it was made their duty “to call meetings of the 
community, near the close of the year”, for the purpose of reorganizing said board of 
trustees, and to call other general meetings for counsel and instruction, as occasion 
may require. It was likewise made the duty of the secretary, in addition to the usual 
duties of such an officer, to make such importation of boo^ stationery, and school 
apparatus as the board shall order. 

The Spectator lauded this eSbn, and suggested that other sectibns 
might follow. This was the occasion when it said with prophetic 
vision, “Let the seeds of knowledge be sown broadcast throughout 
the land, and we shall ever have a vigorous, industrious, and happy 
populationJ^ •» 

From the njeager amount of information given, it is somewhat 
difficult to ascertain upon what plan the Tualatin Plains public'school 
system operated. It may be noted that the Laws of Iowa of 1839 had 
been adopted as the statutes of Oregon about 2 years previous to the 
inception of this system. Is there any reason to believe that the Iowa 
school law. was in operation at Tualatin Plains? There arc some points 
of similarity which can be recognized. The directors were elected 
for 1 year. The Iowa legislation had a s imilar provision. Again, the 
idea of a reorganization of the board at a “called” meeting near the 
end of the year, resembles to some degree the accounting at the year’s 
end stipulated aa a duty in section 6 of the Iowa law. However, 
other provisions, as told by the Spectator, are so much at variance that 
much doubt might be expressed ^t those citizens had access to a 
copy of the Iowa statutes. We are told in a petition of Oregon citizens 
to Congress, of October 2, 1847, that there were only two copies of 
the Iowa Statutes in the Territory.** 

The foregoing comments emphasized the necessity (rf a code of law in 
Oregon at that time. In the absence of available copies of the Iowa 
statutes, and also in the absence pf local laws defining the plan of 
.organization communities which were anxious to establish the public' 
school idea were at a loss. People wanted schools. Public sentiment 
was growing in their favor. “Let us establish a school in every 
settlement in our land", wrote a correspondent to the Spectator, 
“provide good and comfortable schoolhouses, books, anc^ apparatus. 
Let us employ teachers well qualified for the task, and sustain those 
well, who prove competent; so that our children may be benefited, 
and the teachers continue in their proper sphere. Let us through our 
representatives as early as practicable, urge the appropriations of pub» 
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lie lands, in every township throu^out the Territory, for the pur- 
pose of supporting common schools. By doing so, the labor of our 
hands will not be lost, but on the contrary, o\jr children will blfss us, 
and our children's children will revere our memory, and ^ 

blessing to the world.” “ 

While there were other acts which bear upon this history with some 
importance, passed that year and the following, there was no school 
legislation despite the fact that Governor Abemethy again inserted a 
paragraph on education in his message of December 7, 1847. He said : 

TTie aiue of education demands your attendoo. School districts should be formed in 
die several counties, and icboolhouaes built Teachers would be employed by the 
people, 1 have no doubt, and thus pave the way for mote advanced inititutiaDs.*' 

This legislature busied itself materially with memorials to Congress, 
and in the early part of 1848 the memorial of the legislature, the one 
by J. Quinn Thornton, and a petition of dtitens, all were presented to 
Congress. In the legislature of 1848 Vancouver County, which la ter 
be came Clark County, was represented by Adolphus Lee Lewis. 
Levi L. Smith had been elected firom Lewis County, but did not serve. 
This county was represented by Simon Plomondon. 

It was not until 1849 that anything was done for the territorial sys- 
tern of education by t^ legislature. In the meantime Oregon had bc' 
come Oregon Territory, and Congress had endowed it with a liberal 
gift of land for school purposes. The Honorable Joseph Lane issued his 
first proclamation as Governor of Oregon Territory on March 3, 1849. 
The house of representatives had met the previous month at the 
home of Walter Pomeroy in Oregon City; a committee on eduation, 
including Henry J. Peterson, C. L. Curry, and William Fortius, had 
done nothing. Indeed, Governor Abemethy 's message of the 5th of 
Felxuary was silent on the subject of schools. Education needed an 
exponent. 

Leadership of George H. Atlpnson. — This leader arose in the person of 
the Reverend George H. Atkinson who’had arrived in Oregon about 9 
months antedating the issuance of Governor Lane's proclamation. 
Soon after the latter event the Reverend Mr. Atkinson called a public 
meeting in Oregon City to discuss several matters of importance. 
One question was “^lall we orgmixe a system of free schools? ” 
There was a lengthy discussion, and when the vote was taken the re^ 
suit was 37 for and 6 against free schools.*^ ‘‘At the request of 
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Governor Lane the Reverend Georgp H. Atkinson prepared the edu' 
Qtional part of the forthcoming message to tljp first territorial legis- 
latvire July 17, 1849. This was the first impulse toward the organia- 
tion of our public-school system.” 

We have seen, however, that this was not the first impulse toward 
organization. Perhaps it would be more nearly proper to say it was 
the greatest impulse. The Reverend George H. Atkinson was largely 
instrumental in securing the passage of the law of 1849. ‘‘In 1849 he 
obtained establishment of a public'school system from the Jlegisla- 
ture ”, says Harvey W. Scott.'* 

Atkinson was a leading Congregationalist and the founder of Pacific 
University. He arrived in Portland June 22, 1848, and settled in 
aegon City, where he served for 15 yeari as the Congregational min^ 
ister, and organized Clackamas Seminary. In 1852 he secured the first 
fu^ for Pacific University from the American College and Educa' 
tio^ Soaety, of New York. He served as school superintendent of 
Clackamas County one term, and'Multnomah County two terms.’’ 

It was not strangp that the Honorable John Eaton, Commissioner 
of Education, at Washington, selected him to report on education for 
Oregon and Washington. Eaton says in regard to, this: 
b an tbe varied lervice to the different phase, of education in ‘the« fannalive 

States, which the Bureau wa. enabled to render during the axteen year, of my wpex- 

vinon, I wa. especiaUy indebted to him. Hi. information wa. promptly ftirnidied 
and mutworthy; hi. opinion, carefully matured and thoroughly 

Soon after his arrival, he engaged with others in securing the com- 
mon'sehool system of Oregon fran the legislature of 1849, Gov 
Joseph Lane also frvoring the same. Dr, John McLoughlin, formed 
governor of the Hudson’s Bay Company, opposed it. Oregon, when he 
arrived, was without out common^school system. September 4, 1848 
he wrote that there were no free schools, no school districts, no appro^ 
priations for education, and no plan for it, but that only a few sub 
scription schools existed. He was the first superintendent of Clacka' 
mas County, 1861-62, and was the first principal in securing dty 
• graded schools of Oregon City.” 

Probably no one man did more to foster and cncouragp education 
in the State than did the Reverend G. Atkinson.” 

"ibtd. 
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5, The School Law of 1849 

Governor Lane s Message . — Oregon had now become a Territory 
by act of Congress, August 14. 1848. On the day after the opening 
of the first Territorial legislature, July 17. 1849. Governor Lane 
stressed the importance of education. His message showed extended 
and scholarly preparation. It was couched in classical phrases and 
revealed that he regarded education as of paramount importance. It 
showed that he greatly desired definite action by the legislature. 

EtMctment of the bill . — The portion of the Territory now known as 
Washington had representation in both houses. Thiff representative 
was M. T. Simmons, who was acting for Clatsop, Lewis, and Van- 
couver Counties. S. Tj. KlcKean was the council member. There is 
no doubt, then, that Washington actively participated in the passage 
of the first school law of the Territory, that of 1849. 

A bill on education was presented early in the session. W. W. 
Buck, of Clackamas County, presented a petition to establish com- 
mon free schools, July 23. TTiis was referred to the committe on 
education. Mr. Blain, of that committee, presented a bill to establish 
a system of common schools on August 21, which was read the second 
time the following day. On the 23d the council devoted the whole 
afternoon to debating the bill and passed it 6 days later. 

It was read the^st time in the House on September 4, and on the 
second reading the next day, amended in committee of the whole, 
was read the third time and passed as amended on September 14. 
It was signed by the speaker of the house on September 19, 1849.” 

V 

6. Provisions of the Common-School Law of 1849 

From ^ state of nebulous ideas was evolved a splendid piece of 
educational legislation, wWch in the history of education in Wash- 
ington deserves much attention. As will be seen its influence was 
greatly felt in later lawmaking. • 

In brief, its main provisions were as follows: 

1. To establish a common-school fund, the incone from which 
should go to the support of the common schools.<> 

2. To establish an irreducible fund from the principal accruing 
from the sale of lands, donations, licenses, fines, forfeitures, etc., 
which were appropriated for the common schools, the income from 
which should go to the support of the common schools. 

3. To provide a tax of 2 mills to support ths-ffhools. 
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4. To provide for a TeWtorial superintendent of schools. 

5. To provide for a board of school examiners in each county, to be 
appointed by the district court for a term of 3 years. These examiners 
issued certificates and gave examinations. 

6. To provide for a school commissioner for each county, elected 
for a term of 3 years byNiie legal voters of the county. (The duties 
of the commissioner were much like those of a county superintendent.) 

7. To provide for 3 directors in each* district, elected by the people 
for a term of 1 year. 

8. To provide that one director should be chosen by the directors 
to act as clerk. 

9. To give directors power to employ teachers, contract for the 
erection of schoolhouses, select sites, provide fuel, and so forth. 

10. To provide that the directors must make an annual report to 
the school commissioner of the county. Failure to do so resulted in 
forfeiture of apportipnment from the common'sehool fund. (This last 
provision was amended, however.) 

11. To provide for the formation of school districts. 

12* To provide for an annual meeting for the election of directors. 

13. To give districts power to levy and collect district taxes for 
school purposes. 

14. To provide that any school supported by taxation should be 
free and open to all children between the ages of 4 and 21. 

15. To provide that no discrimination should be made because of 
religion. 

Comparison with the Iowa law— This law shows little of the Iowa 
influence. There are a fe^ points of similarity, however, that may be 
of interest. The Iowa law provided that the common schools should 
be Vopen and free to every class of white dtixens between the ages 
of four and twenty-one years”, while the Oregon law provided that 
schools supported by taxation should be “open and free to all children 
between the ages of four and twenty-one years.” A most radical 
change was found in the fact that the Oregon system threw over- 
board four of the seven district officials necessary in the Iowa system, 
and entrusted the'district affiurs to a board of three directors. The 
Oregon statutes were different in the matter of the establishment of 
the common and irreducible school funds, also ia^roviding a 2-mill 
tax for school purposes. The Iowa law did not provide a general tax. 
The provision of electing officers for a tenn of 3 years seems to go 
back to the Michigan law. 
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This brief digest suggests much of later legislation, some of which 
remains on the statute books to this day. In truth, coming out of those 
legislative halls only 6 busy years after the beginning of organized 
government, it shows remarkable judgment and foresight. 

7. First Territorial Superintendent of Common Schools in Oregon 

According to the provision of the law, which went into effect at 
once, the council repaired to the Hall of Representatives on September 
27 , 1849, for the purpose of electing several Territorial officers in 
jont session; among which was a Territorial supeijntendent of com- 
t mon schools. James McBride was elected to this office.** 

Mr. McBride toc^ hold of the position with a great deal of enthu' 
siasm, as is evidenced by his correspondence to the Spectator. Whether 
or not he had much to do with the passage of' the law, does not seem ^ 
to be on record. He wrote from Lafayette on the 29th of October, 
1849: ' ^ 

I fhnkly coofoa that I feel a MXt of Terr i to ria l or Oregooian pride u the law itaelf. ' 

It it indicative of a high dSgree of intelligence, ecien^ and liter^; and alao of 
moral worth for which we might aeek in vain, in many of the States. That a country 
■0 new as ours, and settled too under to duny disadvantages, yet amongst the InHi»n« 
as a portkn of our neighbors; compelled to trade with them horn the necessity which 
drcuffistances impose, * * * and farther, encountering the toughness and rawness, 
and labor and toil incident to “new settlers", in a new and savage country, at the 
immense distance of two thoiitand miles from the nearest organised government, 
college, or seminary on the hot of the Globe; should originate laws for educational pur' 

■ poses, so sage, and so applicable, is a bright constellation in the West, as praiseworthy, 
as it is brilliant and magrynimous.** 

This is, without doubt, a splendid opinion on the worth of the new 
law. McBride seems to have been very active as a Territorial execu- 
tive. In the Spectator of October 24, 1850, will be found an official 
notice to. the school commissioners, and early in 1851 he submitted his 
report to the council. This was in the form of an annual report, the 
first ever made in the Territory, 

On Saturday the 25th of January, the house passed a resolution, 

, # “That the council be, and hereby is, requested to furnish the hous^ 

. with a copy of the annual repmt of the superintendent of common 
schools.” ** This was delivered to the house 3 d^ys later and read, and 
100 copies were ordered to be print;ed. 

We have iK>t been able to find thalt the report was ever printed. In 
fu:t, the information has been obtained that because of the shortage 

I 


M jourmi of cb^ Houm, 1849. p. 74. 
^ Orcfovi Speetdtor, Dec. 13, 1849. 
Houte Jounal, 1851. p. 69. 
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of money, much of the public printing was never done. It seems that 
McBride’s report is amcmg those lost documents. Oregon lost many 
valuable papers and records wherf the State House at Oregon Qty 
was destroyed by fire. 

Dr. James McBride, a prominent physician of Oregon, came to the 
Temtory in 1846 from Tennessee, where he was bom in 1800. The 
doctor and his wife had 14 children, 10 in Missouri. Crossed the 
plains in 1846; setded in the Yam Hill County, Oreg., on a donation 
claim of 640 aaes. Began in log cabin. Practiced me'SK^e over much 
of the State, riding on horseback, and without compcifsation. He 
resided on his farm until he received an appoihtmcnt from^esident 
Lincoln to the Sand^ch Islands as minister. He was i active 
Republican. 

The doctor moved his frmily to the village of Lafryette. Hi held 
the ofl&cc in the Sandwich Islands until the death of President licoln 
and Johnson's succession, when he resigned and returned 
He moved his family t^^- Helens, Columbia County, where .. 
spent the remainder .of to lift. He died in 1884. McBride j^as T 
member of the first TerrittMial Convention held in Ore^." 
Supenntendent’s office abolished.— Only 10 days after the superin' 

. tendent’s report was submitted to the hou^ and ordered printed, aa 
act passed both branches of the government abohshing the office. 

The reason for this action is not fully understood. We can only 
conjcctme in regard to it. Possibly it wm not due to a sentiment 
that thPoffice was unimportant; all evidence seems to indicate the 
opposite. However, it mi^t have been due to the fret that the office 
was considered the least iippoitant of the many offices necessary to 
run the government, and on account of the expense involved the 
Territory could not well maintain it. On the other hand, the newness 
of the country, with its poor methods of transportation as well as 
other' physical deterrents, may have demonstrated that the system 
was impracticable. The’.latef action taken, putting this officer’s duties 
into the hands of local offidal^sccms to beair ourthn latter contention. 

We have information as to\the amount of money Superintendent 
McBride spent in the 16 montH^ that he held the office. On December 
20, 1852, an act was pas^d authorizing the Territorial treasurer to 
pay Efr, James McBride fw services as superintendent of common 
schoob in the years 1849-51, the sum of $<^.54. This’ is not a con' 
siderable sum today, but was much af that time, and possibly more 
thap the benefits of th^office seemed to justify. 

*Hioca,H.K. HifCoty cf Oicgoo, p. .V. 
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School commissioner's office abolished . — The ncrt important change 
in the law was an act passed on January 15, 1852, 1 year previous to 
the act of 1853. This new legislation abolished the office of county- 
school commissioner, as provided in the hw of 1849, and placed the 
duties of this officer in the hands of the county commissioners. Thus 
we virtually have the county commissioners taking over the powers of 
the officer now known as the county superintendent. Oregon had a 
system without either a Territorial or county school executive. 

8. The Revised School Law of 1853 

This same provision is found in the act of January 31, 1853. which 
is such a decided change that its other chief provisions will be abridged 
at point. “ 

1. Same provisions for school funds as the law of 1849.*' 

2. County commissioners the instrument through which funds were 

distributed to districts. - ^ 

3. .Districts given power to assess and collect taxes. 

4. County commissioners given power to form districts. 

5. Provided an annual district meeting in April. People voting 

had to be “taxable inhabitants." * • . 

6. Provided that each district should have a treasurer, assessor, 

collector and one school commissioner. The treasurer, collector, and 
commissioner constituted .a board of directors with examining and 
superintending powers. ^ 

7. The Tcrtitorial tax provided in the previous legislation was 

abolished. • 

This law was in operation before Washington Territory was created. 
It resembles’the Iowa statutes in several respects, especially in the * 
organim^on within ^e district providing for the levying andcollccting 
of taxes. The Iowa law simlorly gave the power of handling the 
funds tdthe county commissioners, and like the new Oregon provisiem, 
had i^>s1rerrit(xial'tax. •. • ' 

This is the last legislation previous to the separation of Washington 
Territory from Oregon. . ». 


* 


Chapter V 

4 

Early Territorial Schcxjls 

l: Fragmentary Records 

With admission into the sisterhood of territorial commonwealths 
one might expect to find a more systematic account of the time than 
during the previous period. But we must keep in mind that schools 
were not vc^ well organized at that time anywhere in the United 
States. In 1853 the population was exceedingly sparse in the Terri' 
tory of Washington. The new school law did iiot provide for a 
Territorial superintendent of schools. The county superintendents 
were untrained, poorly paid, and schools were of minor concern to 
most of them. ^ 

A good deal of uncertainty exists concerning the exact dates of the 
first schools in each of the counties. Unfortunately legal records 
were iK>t made of many of those earliest ventures and the memoranda, 
letters, teachers' registers, etc., have long since been thrown away 
as rubbish, in too many cases. The files of the early newspapers of 
the State are very few and the accounts of the schools naturally were 
not written with the fpture historian in mind. 

The earliest Territorial superintendent's report was published in 
1862. The report did not become well known as it was printed only 
in the journals of the legislative assembly. At the superintendency 
was abolished a few days afterward and not reestablished until 1871 
there is practically ik> authentic record of the schools of the Terri' 
tory until the report of 1872 made by Superintendent Judson. That 
report maugurated the historical record of Washington schools. 
Definite statistics were gathered beginning with 1872. The tattered 
copies I6u fii existence furnish invaluable fragments, but thf^ are 
fragments and almost as difficult to decipher as the record of pre' 
historic animals in th^^rock strata. Some of the statistics are not 
accurate and most of them inadequate. But a aeditable beginning 
was made in a pioneer field o( school administration. . 

There wa4 no educational paper in the Territory until 1884. The 
newspapers' printed very little pertaining to the schools, but still a 
number of interesting items are found scattered through the files qf 
the wqpkly press of that early period. . 
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'2. Olympia a Leader 

Some of the preterritorial school ventured in Olympia have already 
been chronicled. In July 1854, Bernard Cornelius, recently from 
Canada, started a second school. He was a very well'trained man, a 
graduate of Trinity College, Dublin, and a member of the College of 
Preceptors, London. Before teaching in Olympia he had taught in 
private schools in California and Victoria British Columbia. After 
leaving Olympia he taught in a hoys’ sch Jl in Portland, which later 
became the Hill Military Academy.* * While in Olympia he wrote 
an important series of articles on educaticMi which appeared in the 
Olympia Pioneer and Democrat.* 

It 'will be remembered from a previous chapter that already there 
was one school at Olympia, taught by A. W. Moore; which had 
been designated a “Free School”, hy the Columbian. They said in 
regard to it: 

A tax has rectntly been levied and collected by which all tna>ht»Hn>« fo, the 
erectioo and 'completion, thua far, of the diatrict ichoolhouae hu been liquidated, 
leaving a fund in the treasury of lome $400 subject to appeopriatioo for school pur* 
poses. This will secure the services of a” teac^ for three or fw months to come, 
and be the means, we trust, of awakening an increased interest^ the all-important 
subject of education.* x 

The schoolhousc built at thartftiie,^a8 destroyed by snow, a fact 
already recorded. Nothing daunted, little settlement proceeded 
to build a second schoolhousc, Which was opened as a private school. 
We read on September 21, 1855: 

Olympia school will be opened at the new schoolhouse aa a private school on 
Monday, 24th inst 

Bernard Cornelius had started the Olympia school on June 18 as a 
^private* venture, and in September moved into the new building. 

A boarding school was opened the sam^year by George F. *^t' 
worth, later president of the University erf. Washington. The follow 
ing notice appeared on March 7, 1855: 

Mr. and Mrs. Whitworth propose to open a Boarding School for children of both 
seaes at their residence, distance about one and ooehalf miles north of Olympia. 
Should sufficient encouragement be given it is intend^ to <-«vnm»nr» about the 1st of 
April The terms for boarding and tuition, which will be reasonable, ran be aJCCT' 
tained by applying to the 'undersigned. Country produce will be received in naft 
payment if desired. O. P. Whitworth, Olympia. ^ 


> Proa • penocol intcr?kw with George H, HinMt. % 

Pioneer end tkmoerst. Nor. 19, Dec. 3, 10. 25, lod 6» U53-54a 

• Thr Coinmbien. jia. 1* 1853. 
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Evidently the schcx)l was a success. The following year another 
advertisement announcing the opening of schod stated that the tuition 
per quarter of 11 weeks was $8 in the primary department; more 
advanced scholars, $10 to $12. •> 

In 1856 another private school started in Olympia. This was for 
girls. The following advertisement on April 24 announced its 
opening: 

.Mi« Babb wfflopm a aclw)l in the Mascwik Hall in this place on Monday, May 5th, 

at 9 o'clock a.m. Tuition per quarter of cloven weeb: Common EngUah* branches, 
S5.00; Higher English branches, J6.00; Drawing, extra, $3.00; Painting, water colors! 
$3.00; Musk, Piano, $20.00. Young ladies and little girls from the country are invited 
Co attend a« board ii very cheap. 

On October 3, 1856, was published s notice of the opening of Puget 
Sound Institute at Olympia, to begin November 10. The Reverend 
Isaac Dillon, principal, and Mrs. Isaac Dillon, preceptress, who taught 
French, drawing, painting, music, and needlework. Tuition for a 
quarter of 11 weeks was as follows: Primary, $5; common English, $6; 
higher English, $7-50; music, $20; ancient and modem language, 
drawing aiTd painting, $3; incidental expenses for fuel added. 

. The school was open for young men, hdics, and children. “ We 
solicit a fair share of patronage at the opening of this Institute, hoping 
thereby to build'up a school of high grade, which will be second to no 
other on the Pacific Coast.” Signed J. F, Devore. 

This school was reorganized Jant^ 3, 1857. undff the name of 
Puget Sound Wesleyan Inistitutc. Iii a letter of Governor McMullen 
of November 17, 1857, he said that the institute had 60 students.* 
Also a notice of the institute of February 9, 1858, shows B. R, Free- 
land, prindpal, and Miss Babb, preceptress. They add the interesting 
item that ” the government will be paternal, but strict This indi' 
cates that Miss Babb's private school was al^rbed by the Wesleyan 
Institute. Freeland was from Willamette University. The Reverend 
Mr. Dillon was forced to give up the work on accqimt df ill health. 
By this time there were three departments in the institute — p rimar y^ 
scien^ and classical; and one observes: “ Phonography taught free 
of charge.” A building was erected during the summer of 1858, HaU 
and Taylor-being the contractors. 

During the 4-year period, 1852-56. it is to be scenlihat there had 
started four separate sJihool oirganizations in Olympia. These 
the public school of Cornelius, the private schools of the Whit- 

sm4 Dtmoerm^ Noff . 27 , UT7. 
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worths and of Miss Babb, and the Puget Sound Wesleyan Institute. 
The Olympia Public School was being taught by G. H. Whitworth 
and M. E, Whitworth, On October 10, 1856, tlie notice appeared : 

OiTMPiA Pmuc School 

Reopened on the 3rd oS Nov. next for a term of five montha. Tuition per quarter a* 
heretofore — $5, 6, 8, and 10. No extras. 

The course of study embraces all the branches usually taught in High Sch oo lsL 

It is designed to procure a Philosophical and Chemical apparatus for the use of the 
school during the next term. 

A few boarders can be taken. Terms moderate. 

G. F. Whitwosth, 

, Nf. E Whitwosth. 

This cstablisncs rather definitely that the early schools were only 
partially free schoob. The cost for tuition was nearly as great as it b 
today at the university, when the difference in the value <rf the dollar 
b taken into consideration. Possibly the first voice that was heard on 
the subject of free schoob was that of Chief Justice Lander. The 
weekly paper commented on the address by saying, “The lecturer 
concluded by strongly advoca^^g the adoption of the free school 
system throughout our Territory.” 

In the early part of 1857 the public funds of the Olympia dbtrict 
were sufficient to reduce the tuition for the common branches to 
about onc'half the amount it had been previously. 

Much light is shed on the early situation by an editorial in the Olympia 
paper, Pioneer and DemoCfat, of October 31, 1856. In commenting on 
the public examiiution at the Whitworth School it said in part: 

The acboolroom crowded to overflowing, and the advancement made in educa^ 
tioc by pupiU of both texei gives ample warrant of the ability of the instructor and 
. toftructress, as also of the close application Co study of the scholars under thdr charge. 

Notwithstanding our citi&ens have had an Indian war on ^heir KanrU for the last year, 
the cause of education has not been neglected, ncf is it on the wane. Aside from the 
two schools that have been sustained in Olympia during most of the summ^, we are 
informed that some four or six others hive been kept up in diflietent pqrtions of Thurs' 
too County, and as an evidence that our dtizens are determined that our rhtIHyn th^li 
be educated, war or no war, it is only necessary to observe chat when the people of 

. Mount EYaiiie were driven to forts and block'houses for safety, a scliool was established 
St Fort Heooefs, which has been continued, we believe, throu^outthe season; and 
with the blcMangi o( peace and of God, it has been projected that an Academy will be 
established at this place during the year, st which a good education may be 

obtained. 
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3. West 'Side Counties 

It will be advantageous to consider the early schools of the various 
counties under {;wo groups, those west of the Cascade Mountains and 
those east of that range of mountains. Until the east 'west railways 
crossed the Cascades the two sections of the commonwealth were 
largely shut off from intercourse with each other. Even with three 
transcontinental railways and a wcll'developcd highway the barricade 
between the two sections is a reality. In general the counties on the 
western side developed schcxDls a little earlier than those on the eastern, 
although there are some exceptions to be noted. The counties in each 
group will be considered alphabetically. . 

Claris County bears the honor of having the very first school in the 
entme original Oregon country. Due recognition has been given to the 
school begun by John Ball, a century ago, November 1832. No 
record has come to light showing the date of establishment of the first 
public school. It is very certain that it must have been one of the 
earliest in the Territory. Vancouver was one of the earliest towns to 
establish a graded school. The town was a contender for almost every 
public institution established in the Territory. The capital was lev 
cated there by the legislature (later held invalid), the penitentiary and 
the State college of agriculture were both located there but later were 
relocated. At last the institution for the deaf, blind, and feeble- 
minded was located there. A separate school for the feeble-minded was 
later est^lished at Medical Lake, The first Catholic Mission School 
for girls was established in Vancouver and still performs a very able 
service there. St. Luke's parish school, under the auspices of the 
Protestant Episcopal Chuflh was established there about 1880.* * 

Cowlitz County was one of the earliest counties to be settled and' 
apparently was a pioneer in establishing schools. It was included in 
Lewis County uiyil 1854. An early day newspaper contained the 
following account! of the earliest school in what is now Cowlitt 
County: / * * 

One or wart icbcioU have been eatabliabed lince 1851 . Tbeae are now 
moat the time within £vt mile< on the lower Cowlitz, and several other neighbor- 
hoods only wa|^ a small accession of Emilies to start schools. The advantages of educa- 
tion are highly pemd by the people, and schools ate well supported. Many of the 
young men of the County are at the schools of Jti^ grade iii^qrtland, feifm . and 

other places in Oiegoa One comfdttable school has been built near Monticello by U)e 

school district* 

• Kepoft of cKe Superiotmdcttt of PubUc InttnictiaQ. l8Sl, p. 14. 

* Pebu 16» 1861. 
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Island County was settled early because of its location in Puget 
Sound and because of some open prairies which proved to bevery rich 
a^culturally, especially in the enormous yields of wheat. The first 
school was taught at Coveland in 1854.^ 

Jefferson County was strategically located for its numerous Puget 
Sound ports. Port Townsend at an early day was much more promi' 
nent and promising as a possible metropolis than Seattle. Some of the 
pretentious business blocks and hotels still bear evidence of early day 
probabilities. It has retained its important military prestige to this 
day, but commercially it had to yield to other ports developed later. 
The following account tells the story of early schools of the county: 

The achool recorda of the early period of the development of thia country are lament' 
ably meager and uncertain. According to the beat recollections of the oldest inhabit- 
anta, the firat School taught was a private achool taught in a small log hut in Hastings 
Valley, about one mile from the present site of Port Townsend, by Mias Reed in 1853. 
The following year a public schod building was erected near a fort, on the breakwater 
about a mile southwest of the present town of Port Townsend. School was open to 
the public in this building in 1854. In 1875, the number of children in the county, 
Kitsap County being at that time a part of Jefferson County, was twenty-five. School 
was maintained thkt year 59 days, and three months during the following year. From 
that time to 1860, no records are left from which 1 can gather apy reliable information. 

In 1859, a new schoolhouse was begun in Port Townsend, which it seems was not 
completed until 1861. In 1864, a new school district was organized with eleven 
childterr, and in 1866, District Na 4 was organized at Chimarnm with fourteen 
children. In 1877 District No. 5, Colseed Bay was laid off.* 

King County. — 'Hie first school in King County was started by 
Mrs. Catherine T. Blaine, wife of the Reverend David T. Blaine, in 
1853. 

In the Blaine letters, we find under date of December 6, 1853, froip 
Seattle: 


I suppose Catherine will take the school here for the next three moothi, at about'" 
$65.00 per ido. A subecriptioo was started yesterday. One man who has only two 
children to send has signed $100. We have a few generous^bearted men here. 

Our village contains ahour30 bouses, and I think 26 d these have been put up duiiog 
the last 6 mo§, 

^ » s « 

Mrs. Blaine wrote on Jan. 17, 1854: 


1 worked before school this morning, standing over the tub with a shawl on and my * 
teeth chattering with the cold. 

She speaks of the Governor coming to Seattle: 


did not hear them, being occupied with my 


* Uord, H. county tupoIntcDdcttt, in Report of Superinteodenc of fSibl 
I Hufoun, A Kh oounty •upoiateodcot, in Report of Superiatpeideot « 


pi 0, 

Public mumtioa, 1I79» 
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March 7, 1854: 

If wc f fiittin home I ihsU irKftni dutict week ifttt nexti 

April 18, 1854: 

My Khool u very pleaaant. I nthcr think I * *haU continue to teach another term. 
This was the pioneer school of King County. C. B. Baglcy sa>-^ 
that this school was held in a building put up by W. G. Latimer cn 
First Avenue, east side, which became known as “Bachelor’s Hall" 
It was continued in this building until the Fill of 1861, when the 
University of Washington building was opened. The Reverend 
Daniel Bagley taught there as a substitute during that winter.* 

Judge Hillman Jones points out that a blockhouse was built in 1855 
on an acre of ground just north of the present site of the Denny* 
Renton Clay and Coal Company, the Duwamish River. This 
was later used as a school, until a one^room school was built in 1859-60. 
He also assorts that the first public school in Seattle was taught by 
E. B. Ward in 1863. The school stood in the triangle made by Third 
Avenue and, James and Jefferson Streets, where the fountain now 
stands’. It was originally owned by King County and later by Seattle. 
The county built it in 1860 on ground owned by H. L. Yesler. There 
had been part-public schools before this, but, according to Judge 
Jones, this was the first public school. 

A schoolhouse was built near Renton about the year 1854. This 
was one of the first schools in the Territory, and has been thought by 
some to have been the first school erected in the Terrilbry. This ' 
building tame after the Olympia structure was built. 

Kitsap County . — Kitsap County was organized on January 16, 1857. 
At first it was called Slaughter County in honor of the gallant officer 
of the United States Army who fell in the Indi ^ W ar of 1855-56. In 
July 1857, the name was changed to Kitsap. T@J[st settlement was 
made by J. J. Felt of San Francisco, in 1853, upon Apple Tree Cove, 
on the south side of the bay of Port Madi^. In 1861 the county was 
divided into four election prednts, eaoli of which constituted a road 
and school precinct. One school was established by Mr. Meigs at 
Fort Madison, which had 50 dwellings in 1861, and another one prob- ' 
ably was at Tce-Ka-let at the entrance of the Port Gamble Bay, 
which had 30 dwellings. In 1860 there wwe 545 inhabitants* and 120 
families. Three schoolho^j^ had been erected in the county in 1861 .‘® 

In I860 there were three dirtiicte in Kitap County. Pbet Gamble, Ptoct Madieoa 
lod Seabeck. They dected i county wperioteodent in 1858. 

• BitglcT. Qiftncc, Bl TW JiD. 1, 

*Tbt WMlOoftoo ICBfkfard, Mar. 16, 1861. 

>>OoMatyl u pe rift l»adtt c CMrk»McDppochtoRc|KMtcfSqpcrt a t»Ddentrf 
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« 

Lewis County was the second county to be formed in the Territory. 
It was carved from Clark County, December 21, 1845.'* ESxause of 
its position on the pioneer highway between the Columbia and E\jget 
Sound many settlers tarried on its fertile prairies and river valleys. 
*We, therefore, suspect that many of the earliest schools were taught 
in Lewis County near to Chehalis and Centralia. The first United 
States judge assigned to northern Oregon was John R. Jackson. He 
held court in his house, which still stands, on Jackson’s Prairie, about 
15 miles southeast of Chehalis. The accompanying report of H, M. 
Steams, superintendent of Lewis County in 1879 gives an account of 
the early schools: 

A acbool was commenced on Davis* Prairie near where Qaquato now is (in a log 
bouse built for a schoolbouse) on the first of January, AD, 1855, and continued three 
months, which I suppose was the first school taught in Lewis County. I find no report 
cf the acbool nor of the teacher among the files of this office but determine the dates by 
my private memorandum. A public school was also taught at the nmg place (District 
No. 2) three months during tbeyear, fix which Jas. Balch received $150 of the public 
Kbool fund. In Dishict No. 3 a schoolbouse was built about miles southeast of 
where Chehalis Station now is, at a cost of $350, $4W having been raised by tax and a 
school kept 116 days in 1855. In District Na 6 (including Newaukum Prairie, 
Jackson*! Prairie and Cutting's Prairie) a tax of $200 was levied fix buildii^ purposes, 
and a school taught three months by a qualified teacher during the year 1855, but no 
more definite dates are giv&^ 

Pierce County. — The first issue of the i’ugrt Sound Herald appeared 
at Stcilacoom on Mard? 12, 1858. They published that they had just 
established a good school in their midst. The school directors “with 
‘the willing and munificent contributions of the citizens, have erected a 
new and eleg^t schoolbouse, which would be no discredit to any 
the older towns of the Atlantic Stfites.” The schod was taught by 
* Frank S. Balch, and bad 30 pupils. 

During ‘he fall term, which opened in September of that year, the 
Reverend George W. Sloan was employed as teacher. At the latter 
part of the following year, September 1, 1859, thci^Revcrend Mr. 
Sloan opened a private academy. ThuA in 1860, we find the public 
school under Mrs. A. Veeder and the academy in charge of Mr. Sloan. 

John F. Damon, editor of The Port Townsend, made a 

tour of Puget Sound in September 1860, to inspect the educational in' 
^ stitutions then in existence. He said of his trip to Steilacoom: 

% » Most, m»ood 8. HisCory of tbe Scats of WaahingtGO, p. \6S, 

u Report of S upgin tqaknt of Public liwtruccioik. 1S79, P.M. 
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Unckr the eicort of W. H. Wood, Eiq., and in company with another gEntleman 

fhend we viaited the aelect achool of the Rev. G. Wm. Soan, in the vestry of the Metb 

^odiat Church. Thia waa attended by aome fourteen pupila, pretty well advanced, and 

their redtatiooa evinced a crediteWe degree of training on the part of alL Mr. Sloan 

will, no doubt, aucceed in having a very fiiK and we hope well-auatained «rKnnl a* the 
country becomes more prosperous. 

In the public achool of Mra. A. Veeder, among aome twenty-odd bcighteyed littie 
ooea, we apenta very pleaaant hour. It requirea no great effort to imagine n*wy| f back 
in the achoola of boyhood, where first poaitioo waa at the aound of the bell 

and the little cats aought the alphabet among the rafters of the primitive 
Some recitatiooa would have done credit to higher-ranked inatitutiona, and the peofle 
of Scdlacoom may well be proud of teacher and schooL 

Alight school. Possibly the first instance in„.our history of a night 
school was started Jas. P. Stewart, a teacher in the day school at 
Steilacootn. The tuition was placed so low that it was within thc^ 
means of all male alults. The school was open 4 nights’ a week, frenn 
Tuesday to Friday, ’inclusive, and began at 7 o’clock, closing at 10.*‘ 
Scica school.— the fall of 1861 another school was started in 
Steilacoom. 

Notice.— The undersigned respectfully announcea to the ettimns of Steilacoom and 
. vidnity that on Monday. Oct. 14. 1861, he wiH open a Select School in the budding 
owned by E. A. Light in the town of Stedacoom. 

Following branchew will be tought; Reading. Penmanahip, Arithmetic, English 
Grammar, Geography. History. Natural Phdoaophy. Algebra, Dqqble-entry Book- 
keeping, and the rudiments of vocal music. 

A l im ited number qf students accommodated with board. Terms; Tuition, J8 po 
scholar, 16 weeks. Tuition ai^ board J35 fix the term, . ^ 

, • . J.V. Weeks. 

- By 1861 schools were well establish in Pierce County. William 
H. Woods, reported as county superintendent in that Number 
school districts, 7 ; total number scholars, 249; school libraries, none; 
number schoolhouses, 7 ; number of months school was kept, 2, 6, and 
12; average numlwr of scholars during year, 130; amount paid teachers 
$985.25. V 

Snohomish County.— 

The county was first districted'or more properly speaking, organued into a achool 
^district embracing the whole of Snohomish County, and designated "District No. 1” 
in the y^ 1866. School waa opened the aame aummer in a budding situated in the 

eastern part ofthedty, known aa the “Blue,Eagle” by Mias Ruby Wdlard. Thiswas 

the first achool in aDobomish County, and the old "Blue Eagle” the first schoolhouse. 

Thm oU house had a very checkered history, and vraa one of the hndmarb of the 

county untd 1879, when it stepped down and out, having outlived its ‘■ irfi lnrsa 


^ Thf Nort fci p gj t, Port Town«nd« 8ci>t. 27, 1865. 
M Putfct S 0 iMii HrrAld. JaiL 20, 186(X 
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Iiutmuch IS it waa the 6nt house in which school wa kept in Snohomish County. i 
few words touching iu career will not be out cJf place here. It waa built in 1864, by 
Mr. E C. Ferguson, one of the oldeat settlers, as a atorehouae and Kall^ and it has been 
dignified aa “The Court House’’ for therein justice wu wont to be administered; a 
“the church” for therein “God the Father” was worshipped in spint and truth; a 
“the schoolhouse” where the young idea was trained in the myatcries of “readin‘\ 
“ritin”, and “rithmetic”; and then came dark daya. The ahadow of evil was thrown 
upon it, and iU reputation blasted aa “the saloon” where death waa retailed at so much 
a glass; where men robbed at the gaming table, and dninkeness and revelry made the 
night hideous, and then — one step lower stilL It ia gone and nothing refiaains but the 
name, and that a byword. 

In 1875, school district No. 1. then somewhat curtailed, built the present 
achoolhouae. 

4. East-Side CountiM ' 

Aiorin County was one of the later counties, formed in 1883 out of 
the original Walla Walla County. The first school was taught in that 
region before Asotin County was created. It was taught by Angie 
Bean in a schoolhouse where Anatonc now stands.'® 

Columbia County was carved out of the original Walla Wall^ County 
in 1875. George W. Miller and William Sherry are said to b^c built 
the first schoolhouse on their claim near Dayton in the awtiuhn of 
1864.'* County Superintendent Frank McCully rcporting-4© the tet' 
ritorial superintendent in 1881 wrote: “On account of conflicting 
opinions I cannot say definitely when and where the first school was 
taught.”*® The county is very rich, agriculturally and early assumed 
high rank educationally. Many claim that the first high school in the 
*• Territory was established there. 

Garfield County was set off from Columbia County in 1881. There 
were 28 school districts in the new county at the time of its organiza. 
'*tion. Whatw^ probably the first school Was established on Patoba 
Flatin the spring of 1873. A meeting was held in a blacksmith shop of 
George Gill to organize a district on what was later known as the Ford 
place. William Butler ^as the first teacher of the little 3'months 
school which was held in a log cabin 5 miles south of the present city 
of Pomeroy. There were 25 pApils. 

Kliclfitat County originally had considerable area cf rich open 
prairie splendidly adapted to Wheat funning at a minimum cost. 
This table land high above the Columbia was near to abundant 
timber and well watered was soon selected by agriculturists and a 

P Gouty SupcrintoKJait MitsiRio, C ^ Report of Surxriptcodfflt Puhlk 2S. 

M niutmted Hietorv of Southmteni Waahixifttxi, p. 368. 

M Ibid., p. 408. 

^ iteportofSupedfiteodeotof PobbclaetnKtioo, 1881.P. 17* 
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settlement grew up at and around Goldendale, the present county 
seat. When gold wss discovered it also became a prominent center 
of mining ventures. It is noij^irprising that in the earliest list of 
graded schoob we find one at Goldendale. 

S\amania County was originally a part of Clark County. It is 
really a part of Clark County. It is neither on the west side nor 
on the cast side, but is mainly in the Cascade Mountains. There 
w’ere small settlements along the ban^ of the Columbia at an early 
day, Coynty Superintendent John W. Brazee reported to Terri' 
torial Superintendent Houghton in 1881 “the first public school that 
I have any record of was taught at the Cascades in 1862.”*' 

Spol^anc County was formerly included in Stevens County. That 
section of the Territory was well known from the time of the earliest 
fuT'trading enterprises. With the exception ofihe Spokane Garry 
School, however, no school was established until 1874 when the first 
school in district no. 8 was organized.” 

Stevens County.— Angus McDonald, who was head trader for the 
Hudson 8 Bay Company at Fort Colville established a private school 
in 1856. The object of the school was to train his own children, but 
others were allowed to attend. The first public school in the county 
was established at Pinkney City in 1862, the court room in the county 
building being used for a schoofroom. The first teacher was Mr. 
Boody, who had 18 or 19 pupils. 

Walla Walla County . — Appreciative recognition has already been 
accorded in the preceding chapter to the Whitman Mission School 
a few miles west of WaUa Walla, and the Spalding School for the Nez 
Perces at Lapwai, near Lewiston, Idaho. They were established in 
1836 aryl 1838, respectively. After the Whitman massacre on Nov' 
vember 28, 1847, we find no record of any schools in Walla Walla 
County for 15 years. 

Walla Walla County ^ organized in January 1854. On March 
26, 1859, the county commissioners appointed William B. Kelly to 
the oflScc of superintendent of public schools, though there seems to 
have been no public school in the county. A public school was 
opened in Walla Walla in 1862. 

In the winter of 1861-62, Mrs. A. J. Minor taught 40 pupils in a 
store building on Main Street. “The first superinterfflent of public 
instruction was J. F. Wood, and he was succeeded by W illiam g, 
Kelly. The latter granted Mrs. Min<»' a certificate.” 


Rfport of Superinteodait of Public lattmcdoo, 18S1, p. 2^ 
■ JUwink. jofaebaa, HiKory of Spokaae Goufkty« p. 119. 
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There seems to be some disagreement in the above statemenja, and 
to add to the uncertainty, C. W. Wheeler, ^unty superintendent, 
reported to the Territorial superintendent of public instruction in 1881 : 

I have been unable to leam when or. wher? the first public school was taught in 
, Walla Walla County. Some of the old settlers claim that the first school taught in 
the county was at hitman, five miles west of Walla Walla, while others claim 
different.** « ' 

Whitman County . — “The first public school in Whitman County 
was taught during the winter, 1872-73. 

“Miss L. L. West taught 3 terms of 12 weeks each at Colfax Acad- 
emy during the year.” 

Talpma County was traversed by the wagon road between there 
and Steilacoom opened in a crude way about 1853. From the large 
stream of emigration following this route naturally some tarried 
pe^neotly along the fertile river valleys. Sttoe scattering schools 
were organized at an early date as evidenced by the following report; 

Th» iecords.of my office show that the first school taught in the county was a private 
school, and was taught in-1864. They also show that the county was divided into 
6 large and sparsely settled school districts by Mr. Parriih, iu first superintendent, 
some time during the year 1868 and that the first public school ever taught in the 
county was taught in 1869. The number- of children in the county was 116, and 
there was not a school house in the county.** ' ' * 

" County Superintendent C. W. Wheeler in Report of Ikiperintendent ol Public Imtructioo, 1881, p. JJ. 

•• County Superintendent W. H. Petcrao In Report of Superintendent of Inttmctno. 1881, p. J7. 
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Chapter VI 

School Expansion During the Territorial Period, 1853-89 

1. Evidences of Expansion 

Implanting of the public' school idea.— The public'school i'dea had 
become firmly rooted by the time of the entrance of Washington 
Territory into the family of American commonwealths. The exact 
account of its spreading roots, however, jpust be meager indeed for 
the first 2 decades of Territorial existence. A previous chapter has 
given an idea of the difficulties of building highways and establishing 
homes with the merest necessities of existence. Settlements grew 
slowly and were widely scattered. School buildings were of the^ost 
primitive type. County superintendents and teachers were peripatetic. 
Teaching was frequently merely ^ side issuei Reports arid records 
were poorly kept and little use was made of them. 

There was no Territorial superintendent until 1861 and then only 
for 1 year until 1872, Because of this'lack of centralization the his^ 
tOrians task relating to the 2 decades following 1853 is rendered 
difficult indeedi Beginning, with 1877 the account is much more 
satisfactory, although fiffi of gaps until 1890. the first year under 
State control. 

Sparseness of population . — A glance at the statistics of population 
in the different counties, tables 6- and 7. reveals that prior to 1853 
population was scant indeed. Table 7 gives the population as 3,965 
iri the 8 counties. Many of those counties have been subdivided 
since that date. The first. Federal census 'of . Washington is that of 
i860. The population of 11,594 Was distributed among the then 20 
counties. The largest population was in Clark County, 2,384, the 
second largest in Thurston County;.!, 507. the third in Walla Walla 
County, 1,318, the fourffi in Pierce Qwnty with 1,115. Only three 
others, Spokane, Snobomish, and Kitsap had approximately 500 each. 

It is readily understood that counties with a few hundred population 
scattered over areas of from 1,000 to 5,000 square miles could not 
support many schools, nor very well. Most of the schools were 
- scattered along the pioneer roads discussed in a previous chapfo. 
Remember that the first railroads were not in operation until near the 
date of statehood, 1889. ‘ ^ ’ 
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A study of the census figures of towns emphasizes the foregoing. 
The Federal census of 1870 lists "only 18 towns having any existence 
in 1860. 

First public schools in each county. — While a few schools had been 
established north of the Columbia prior to 1850 they were all private 
ventures stimulated by the zeal of the pioneers to provide educahog 
for their children even though the region was for the most part a 
trackless wilderness. 

Note that all of the schools mentioned in the preceding chapter 
were under way before any public school was built in Seattle. The 
first was provide th?:re in 1853. That was nearly 4 decades before 
Seattle became the metropolis of the State. Vancouver, Walla Walla, 
Olympia, Fort Colyille, and Stcilacoom were much more pronunent 
than Seattle up to the date of statehood in 1889. 

Statistical evidences of expansion . — The accompanying table indicates 
the dates when the first public schools were taught in each of the 25 
counties which had been established down to 1870. The remaining 
13 counties were carved from some of the 25, so that it will not be 
necessary to study those individually. In the column headed “First 
schools taught” we arc not sure that in all cases they were tax support- 
ed. Frequently public schools were established before districts were 
fexmed. Such schools were usually supported by voluntary sharing 
of the proportional costs determined by the number of pupils attending 
frotn each family. They were in reality public schools, different from 
those maintained as private ventures. They were generally fore- 
runners of the legally formed district schools which followed in their 
respective places. It is a great tribute to the people that they were 
willing to k»d legislation. 
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The csuibhshmau of the Tcmtorial university. — January 29, 1855, 
was a red'letter day in the history of Washington education. On 
that eventful day the legislative assembly passed an “Act to locate 
the Territorial university”. It was doubtless partly educational 
vision and partly the dcsire to realize on a gift made by the Federal 
Government in donating two townships of land in the new Territory 
' fOT that specific purpose. The act was of such historic importance 
that it is reproduced in full in another chapter. The newly created 
university was destined to pass .through many vicissitudes before 
becoming thoroughly established. The more complete account is 
reserved for a separate chapter.* 
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First Territorial school statistics in 1872 . — Superintendent Rounds in 
1872 left the first stadstica] r6suip6 of education. A digest of some 
' those statistics is reproduced in table 7. While the State was grow- 
ing perceptibly in educational fkilities and utilization it is seen that 
the proportion of census children attending was very small, less than 
50 percent. The number pf months taught was also very small, aver- 
aging less than 4 month^ annually for the Territory. The amount 
expended for teacbcifs' s^uaries would iK)t reach far in a modem dty 
of 25,000 population, w^rich was the approximate population of the 
Territory in 1872. / 

r 

2. Reports ftcm County Supenntendents in 1881 

General evidence. — Tht following statements taken from the reports 
of the various county superintendents to th^ Territorial superintend- 
ent in 1881 furnish /many sidelights concerning educatimal condi- 
tions.* / 

County Supt. Sn^th Troy Clallam County wrote from New 
Dungeness: ^ ! 

In a broken, •panely, settled county like this, there are, of coune, obaftclea to a 
rapid advancement in prosperity which do rxjt exist in mace favored localities. We 
have had no private schools in the county for the last two years. I have been pleased 
to observe a good degree of interest in educational matters during my tour ^maigfa 
the county visiting schools.* 

From Vancouver, Claris County^ County Supt. R. R. Robb wrote: 

In the work of building up schools, the people of Clark County ate c o n fr o n ted by 
many obstaclea. The average settler, who is etKleavoriog to make him a home in this 
wooded country, aod at the same time compelled to support a family of children, 
fmds it ex ae ed in ily difficult to build schoolhouies and to otherwise futniah the otc- 
easary mearu for the support of good schools. This is especially the case in new aod 
sparsely settled neighborhoods * * *. Last year a tax of seven mills on die dollar 
* was levied for this purpose (education) from which the sum of 15,435.00 wu reaKmd. 
The receipta from this source will be increased the coming year. The good effects of 
diis increased school fund ate already apparent. Several districts r eported eight 
months school within the past year * * *. The public schools of Vancouver have, 

• Report of fbe S up c rtoteo deat of P«bUc In mu c tfcw cf tiK Territory cf WiAiminn, IML 

• DmL, p. U. 
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for •everal yeart, been Rippjrted entirely by public fund*. .The term ha* bem in- 
creued to nine month*, but until better school accommodatioaB arc provided, our 
school must' remain in a condition not very creditable to our town. About *even hun- 
dred youth, of school age, were reported in the district at the last census, yet our 
school building wijl not accommodate one^fourth of that number. The school is at 
present divided into four departments, two of which are held in rented buildings. 
There arc three other schools maintained in the town. Holy Angels* College, a board' 
ing and day school for young men and boys, has at present about fifty student*. The 
Sisters of Chanty have an attendance of about fifty boys and girls, exclusive of about 
ooe hundred orphans under thdr chargie.^ i 




County Supt. Frank McCuUy of Columbia County wrote from 
Dayton that 8 new districts had been formed that yeur, malring 69 
in all. ^Nearly all of the recently formed districts had “erected neat 
and comfortable buildings. The enrollment in some districts was 
small owing to the fact that a number of the districts were in moun' 
tainous country ot in sparsely settled areas. Columbia County had 
formerly been a part of'Walla Walla County.* 

Of Cowlitt County Supt. Antoinette B. Huntington wrote from 
Castle Rock; 


There are tweoty'rix organised districU in this county, in all but two of which 

these two having less than fifteen children of school age— schod has been 
at least three months during the past year. One district mainraiiw^ ten month's 
school, employing two teachers, at a cost of about one thousand dollars, half of which 
was raised by subscription, which, I think, shows a degree of interest most coen' 
mendable. * * * Oiir people throughout the whole comty manifest a greater 
degree of interest in educational matters each succeeding y&! • • • riitring the 
past year tweoty'thfee teachers have been employed in the various schools of the 
county, thirteen of whom hold firstgrade certificate* elsewhere, most of 
graduates of different tostitutioos of learning in Oregon or the Eastern States.* 




Our schools in this county ate in i ftvotable condition, u far as funds and good 
scbool b ouse* ate concerned. But in regard to our public scboola u a place of educa' 
cion, I must say in my opinion they are a ftilute, oonadering the amount of money 
expended. 


He had reference to poor methode of teaching and the difiuse or^nj*. 
ation of the course of study 

From Irondale, Virginia Hancochk superintendent of Jefferson County, 
Reported diat. 

The echools in dii* county ate b a fiourishing condition at present, and nou but 
good tcachen an employed. There ate sax arpnM.dHtrictsb Jefferson Oiunty. m 
lO of whidi sdiool b* been taught tbee or men months dwif^ tbe'^car. * • * 

The district seboolhouna are so distributed over the county as to oeaiiy every 

■ ■ ^ 

*Ud.,p».lS-U. *IMd..y.i7. >lb4d..p^iS. 
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nm m of » ichasIhcwK. and with few ^cept^ 

eblebuildinga. There i* one graded adKwl in the county, ntwted at Pbrt Townae^ 

E. S. Ingraham, superintendent of King Cwnty, later the fret supers 
intendent of Seattle dty schools, wrote on September 30, 1879: 

Seattle, which i. embraced in Dirtrict Na 1, hu 974 children between 4 and 21 yeara 

of age. Of this number nearly one^half may be found in attendance upon our public 
•choola wd>en in letaicn. and none under dz yeara of age are allowed to attend. The 
•chooU of this dty are thoroughly graded aiad the coune of study adopted by the 
Qoard of Ed uc ation itActly followed 

At the cloae of each achool year examinatioos are held in the difieient grades under 
the direction of a local board of examinen, selected from among the teachera. Only 
those pripils who obtain an average standing of 70 percent are allowed to.paas into a 

high-class at the beginning of the next year. Monthly examinatiooe, also, are held 

throughout the ichool year. 

TtjachooU of Seattle give employment to ter^. teachers, 6ve of whom are males, at 

nlaries ranging from $55 to SlOO per month. During the year closing August 31, 1879, 

there were thirty weeks of public school Thirty weeks ate not enough; there should’ 

be at least forty. • The coming year the schooU will be about the same loigth as in the 

pTQcedingi 

The county commissioners levied a six-mill tax, the maximum £i/ed by law, foe the 
support of public schools. This would give a forty w*^’ school if there wfere no 
incidental expenses. I think there should be an amendment madf to the present school 
. law. requiring districts to levy an annual special tax. suffident to meet all incidental 
expenses. The county fond should only oe used for the payment of teachera. 

The schools of the county* outtide of Seattle have improved much once my last 

report. In White River Valley the schools are kept up from six to nine months during 

the year, and every ebdd in the county now hu opportunity of attending at a 

three mootha’ school annually. Hasten the time when this Territory ahall becoine a 

State, ahd our school landa so disposed of a to give a school fond large enou^ to main- 
tain a su-montha’ achool within reach of every child of the Territory. 

If there are any amendmenU made in ^ present school law, 1 hope they will be 

•ich a to give a larger ichool fond, to sea better supervisioo and to compel parents 

or guardiana to send tbdr children to sojU school I would also strot^y urge the 
enactment of a law allowing a teacher. ^ may be called to account for thraahing 

an unruly boy. to be tried by his peers, i*t by a justice of the peace whoa decisioo is 
based upon his own DOtioDs and the amount of his foes.* ^ 

In 1881 Mr. Ingraham said be believed that the schools were pro' 
gressing satisfactonly. He said, 

TMschooUof8eattk*t»erelongsincethoiw^ Thefr rapid j«)giess dn(e 
then *ows the advantage of the graded system. With the Umveritty located in our 
dty, our pupils have the opportunity to take a thorough paded come of swdy from 
the primary to collegiate course.** 

County Supt. L. M. Ordway of Kitsap County wrote 6an the 
county seat. Port Gamble, saying dat* 

• nsd.. r. 10 . 
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at Seabeck the ichool haa numbered aome thiity'four with an average attendance 
of twenty'teven. The achoolhouK ia the fiixst in the county, with dealu of modem 
make and convenience, and everything for the pleaaure and improvement of the 
pupila. No. 4, Port Orchard, numberi kaa than the other diatiicta, and the attend' 
ance it very irregular. The children, with the exception of aome half dosen white 
childten (ooljE^two of whom now remain) are half'breeda, and, u might be expected, 
are l a ckin g in ambition, and it almoat aeema a waate of money to try to aupport a achool 
there. When 1 viaited them I found on the firat day but five in attendance and the 
aecood but three! There had been a ruah to bop'pkking and fiahing. and achool waa ' 
but a aecooflary cooaideratioo?' 


From Goldendale, Klicl^uit County, Supt. J. T. Eshelman reported 
28 organised districts employing 22 teachers. The average schotJ 
year was 4 mpnths. The total school fund for the year was $4,328.68. 
The average salary for men was $42 per month, for women $29. 
Oiie graded school with 3 teachers was maintained, the “Goldendale 
Academy", which had been built by stockholders at a cost of $3,000. 
Eshelman was principal of this school and also county superintend'. 
ent.“ 

Robert Watldnsbn, county su^ier i ntendent of Mown County said. 

Tbit county it tmall, iponely populated: ttapie penduct, lumber. We have ten (10) 
achool dutricta, with a diapoaitkm and inrJinatinn, on the part of the people to educate 
the children. In my ten years' e x perience, as tax collector, I have never heard a aingk 
complaint against the paying of school tax, even by the lumbetmen, who ate tingle 
men, hence, have no childten. There it too much stress laid upon the amount of school 
tax, and not quite enough private energy displayed, to length the three months, to 
say four months' school, or the year; however, we actual settlers ate of the pioneer 
class, absorbed in the building and impfoving of our homes — slow work in a timber 
country.'* ' ' . 

Mrs. A. L. Bush, superintendent of Pacific County wrote from Bay 
Center that educational interests seemed of secondary interest to the 
people of that county. At that time there were 15 schoolhouses in the 
22 districts, employing 19 teachers to teach the 312 pupils enrolled. 
The number of pupils m the county was indicating some justifica' 
tion for the interpreution, of the people's attitude made by the 
superinteiKlent. No figures are available showing the daily attend' 
arKC. Schools were in session 3H months in the year.** 

County Supt. C. A. McCarty of Pierce County wrote from Sumner: 

I have visited neatly all die schools in die county, and find that the teachers have 
httle dr no helps in die way of maps, chacta, etc. The schooia, with the exception of 
three, ate mixed schoob. There is not a thoroughly graded school in the county. This 
is owing to die nail amount of foods given to each district, and not to a lack of interest 
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genenlly. In a number of achooU, one teacher u compelled to teach from forty to 
6fty pupila, with nearly as many classes • • • We hope to have the school law 
amended so as to get a part of the liquor license mooey for the school money.‘* 

Supt, William Bell of Sdn Juan County reported that all of the 
children had school facilities. Of the 300 of school age 168 were 
enrolled.'* 

John Orvis Waterman, superintendent of ^aynania County wrote 
fromCascadia: 

We had a compulsory school law from 1871 to 1873, in this Territory; but I never 
beard of iu being enforced in any one instance. So far as dark and Cowlitz Counties 
were concerned, it was practically a dead letter.tt 

The first school in Snohomish County was opened in Snohomish Qty 
in 1866 in the “Blue Eagle” buildings later becoming a notorious 
saloon and gambling resort. In 1875 a new schoolhouse was built with 
a “seating capacity of sixty or seventy; it is furnished with the 
btest improved seats, wall maps, etc.,” wrote County Superintend' 
ent Missiiner from Sndiomish City. He reported that there were then 
12 districts with 341 pupils of school age.** 

Heiuy Wellington, superintendent of Scevem County, said: 

That portioQ of Stevens County, b etw e en the Cohnnliia aitd'Spokaoe Riven, 80 
miles from nosth to south, along the line of die Colville valley, is divided into only 
seven school districts, and diat the pupils enrolled and in attendance upon school 
campris2ff but ooe^third of the whole number cf school age, wu partly due to dm 
sparae^populadon and the extent of the respective district^ but still more perhaps to 
a lack of interest in educadoo of a m^ority of the people, and to the 
absmee of com pe tent teachers.** 

The superintendent of Thurston County, one of the most thkkly 
settled reported 1,217 children of school age of whom 367 were in 
C^ympia. In the entire county 825 were enrolled. While a number of 
die districts had 6 months of school wme had only 3. Olympia's ‘ 
school fund was 11,468.** ^ 

G W. Wheeler, county superintendent of WaJla Walla County 
and later Territorial supermtmdent, from Waitsburg wrote, “Some 
of die dd setdetp claim da?mt first school tau^t in the county was 
at Whitman, five miles west of Walla Walk, adiile odiers <^latm dif' 
ferent.” The number of children of school age and the nufnfwr en' 
tolled were die largest of any county in the State, being, reflectively. 
2,739 and 1 , 937 . The lengdicf the school year was 7K months, mw^ 
longer dian in most other counties. He regretted, however, dieir 
backwardness regardi n g graded schools. He said: “We have oot a 
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single graded school in Walla Walla County, a feet which should 
cause the blush of shame to mantle with crimson the cheek of every 
Irfvcr of freedom in the entire county.” 

W. H. Fouts, superintendent of \^^tcom County, wrote from What' 
com that there were ** nineteen teachers, seven of whom are males. ” 
He complained that 

Sooae of the teacheri are inclined to take up a portion cf the dme in religioui exer' 
cue*, that ihould be devoted to ttudiea required by'law. I think that the church and 
Sunday ichool afford luficient ijolitiea for devotional ezerciaea, without ming the 
puUic achooU for that purpoac. 1 think that religion and infidelity ahould atand on the 
game platfbrm in relation to our public achoola and that neither ought to be tolerated 
therein.® 

M. T. Crawford, county superintendent of Whatman County, 
writing from Colfex said that the first school in that county was 
tau^t in 18^73- Whitman in 1881 was quite populous, having 
2,132 children of school age. Less than half were enrolled in the 
schools and only 4 months of school were maintained in that agricul' 
tural county. ** There are no graded schools in this county. We hope 
to have one during the coming year.”** 

Superintendent W. H. Peterson, of Taj^nut, County, reported 24 
districts having 19 schoolhouses and 1,121 childm, 728 of them being 
enrolled. The growth in population in that county had been rapid, as 
in 1868 there were only 116 children. The first public school was 
opened in 1869, a private school having been started in 1864.** 

The schoolhouses were generally poor, but the teachers doing 
good work. 

A latfe snd commodtua schnnlhoust, tVidgnwl fcr a paded achool, la now 
erected in Yakina City. * * * When com p lete d it will be an ontament to the 

town and supply a long'icit want The dtiaena ofEUenaburi. a young and gtowiiy town 
in the beautiful valley of Kittitaa, also contemplate the crectiao of a ech^ buildup at 

an euly day. * * * .8evenl private achoola have been tau|^t in the county 
tfaepoatycar. Thsooekept^tfaeSistenaf C3ariey,atYakimacity,isagaDd «-Knn| 
and ia wdl eupportexi” * 


3. The Rise of Graded Schoola 

During die prete r ritocial periodydiere were a few graded sdioob 
north of the Cohudba, mostly private ventures. Doubtless a number 
of vailages employed more dian one teacher, but die records ate so 
hcl^diatody a few can be definitely located prior to 1890. Super' 
inteedent Bryan's rtport for that year givcis a list of towns employing 
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more than one ^cher. Superintendent Houghton's report of 1881 . 
inaugurated the custom of indicating the number of graded schools in 
each county. That report shows that there were but 7 counties main' 
taining graded schools. King, Pierce, and Thurston Counties had 2 
each, and Clark, Columbia, Jefferson, and Klickitat 1 each; 10 in all 
the Territory. In the early reports we arc not sure whether or not the 
several building^ in towns like Seattle, Tacoma, and Spokane were 
listed as separate graded schools. It would make considerable differ^ 
cnce, for ejample, whether there were 9 towns in King County with 
graded schools or whether Seattle had 9 buildings. The records do not 
help us to decide. 

In all 'profafbility in 1881 there were graded schools located in 
Vancouver. Dayton. Goldendale, Tacoma, Olympia, Port Townsend, 
Steilacoom, and Tumwater.* *? 

In 1883 the table shows that there were 11 graded schools; in 1885 
there were 23; in 1887 the year of die last Territorial report there 
were only 32. 

The various legal enactments providing for the establishment of 
graded and high schools arc disoissed in the chapter' on “Organia- 
tion and Administration During the Tcmtorial Pferiod.” The law of 
1877 and action of the Territorial board of education the following 
year gave these schools legal sanction. But the pioneer conditions 
made it impossible to establish them very rapidly. 

At first ^ gradation was very loosely c^^mi:^. The eiact date 
is not known when the schools were nr'gjajnir^ so that a given year 
of work was in one room and tau|^ by one teacher. As late as 
1891 the report of State su^pTmtendent classified the pupils at 
** numbers in the first reader ”, ^ “ second reader ”, ".third reader ", 

and "fourth reader”. In ^ 1892 report the terms "first grade 

"second grade”, “eighthgrade" were used.” 

- 

■a«paR<tflfeSup(fii>t(iid(Q^arPablic laMraetfcm, Ml. p. Uh. M abo libli a tU* ckflB. 
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T^u S.— Total number of graded ichoob in succeume yean m the teveral countKi 


County 


Adama 

Aaonn 

Benton 

Oiehalia 

CheUn 

CUJUm 

CUrk 

Columba 

Cowlitt 

DoukUs 

Ferry 

Franklin 

Gar^eld 

Uland 

l^erfon 

Kintc 

ICitaap 

KitlitaJ 

Klickitat 

Lewtf 

Lincoln 

Mason 

Okano(!an 

PiM:i6c : 

tiCTce 

San Juan 

SkiKir 

Skamania 

Soohomuh 

Spokane 

Stevma 

Thuraton 

VaKkiakusi . . . , 
WalU Walla. . . . 

Whatooa 

Whitman 

Yakima 


1881 


1883 


1885 


1887 1889 


1890 


1891 


2 


1892 


1893 


10 


1894 


11 


1895 


2 

5 

12 

1 

5 

*6 

16 

3 

4 

y 

6 
12 

2 


1 

2 

1 

1 

23 

1 

3 

1 

7 

5 
1 

3 

6 
1 
9 

*7 

17 

3 

4 

.... 

6 

15 

3 


12 


4 

5 

4 

4 

3 

3 

4 

3 

1 

1 


a 

1 

1 

16 

16 

1 

1 

4 

4 

1 

1 

4 

7 

5 

5 

1 

1 

1 

a 

3 

3 

- 6 

6 

6 

9 

7 

8 

19 

19 

2 

3 

5 

5 

7 

6 

6 

8 

15 

14 

* 
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Table 8. Total number of graded sdwoU in s u cc u swe years m several countieo^ 

CoGtxnued 


County 

1897 

1898 

1S99 

1900 

1901 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1905 

1906 

1907 

1908 

1 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

23 

23 

24 

25 

A<4amf 


1 

1 

3 

1 

3 

3 








Ajotin 


3 

3 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

Benton . ....... 



2 

3 

2 

3 

3 

3 

3 

4 




m 

6 

3 

if j 

" 1 




3 

5 

7 

CMan 




7i 

^ 8 
6 

7 

6 

7 

7 

14 

CUQam. . f 

Oark. 


1 

A 

i 

5 

3 

« 

1 

7 

3 

c 

i. 

1 

if 

1 

7 

2 

10 

4 

7 

2 

8 

2 

10 

2 

9 

3 

Cohan bu 

Cowlitz 


3 

5 

7 

3 

6 

1 

1 

1 

3 

1 

2 

Iff 

9 

3 

m 

9 

3 

17 

4 

16 

4 

16 

6 

15 

6 

Doufizfl 


1 

1 

J 

1 

1 

5 

5 

6 

5 

5 

7 

7 




1 

1 

1 

f 

5 

6 

7 

1 

7 

15 

PitnUin 


j 

1 

1 

1 

3 

1 

A 

1 

1 


1 

3 

3 

QuStid 


1 

1 

2 

3 

/5 

4 

5 

5 

5 

lAfvI 


3 

1 

i 

-t i 

2 

3 

3 

2 

Jcfeioo 


7 

1 

2 

3 

4 

4 


14 

16 

3 

18 

t 

A 

to 

2 

33 

3 

39 

3 

43 

1 

4 

J 



ly 

4 

4 

4 

s 

10 

5 

J 


48 

51 

56 



4 


5 

5 

5 

5 

13 

15 

14 



Kfebtet 

Lewis 

7 

3 

7 

3 

X 

4 

8 

8 

1 

2 

4 

■ 

4 

5 

5 

5 

13 

13 

5 

5 

U 

6 

6 

7 

5 

8 

4 

f inmtn 

i 

5 

n 

0 

7 

1 
1 

o 

A 

9 

11 

1 

13 

14 

U 

KCison 


j 

D 

1 

3 

o 

14 

15 

13 

14 

Obnofin 


3 

1 

1 

1 

A 

1 

t 

3 

1 

PseA: 


2 



A 


A 

iw 




8 

10 

Pkfte 

34 

34 

1 

9 

13 

1 

11 

14 

* 

17 

7 

19 

6 

21 

6 

19 

3 

18 

1 

7 

9 

u 

SaiiJaKD 

IS 

1 

10 

1 

34 

37 

31 

Bkafit ......... 

9 

11 

3 

13 

2 

17 

16 1 

4 

4 

3 

Bbwiii 




31 

t 

25 

26 

Bookomisb 

8 

21 

8 

31 

) 

13 

9 

i4 

10 

5 

14 

13 

4 

16 

16 

16 

a 

16 

16 

m 

1 

19 

1 

22 

25 

11 

6 

2 

24 

3Q 

1 

29 



Bttstns 

3 


1 j 

7 

5 

22 

35 

Thurston 

Wahkakum. . . . 

4 

4 

1 

7 

7 

6 

2 

6 

2 

0 

6 

2 

o 

5 

1 

6 

if 

9 

6 

11 

9 

11 

U 

Wab WtUa ... 

Wlatoon 

Whitnan 

Yakte 

6 

8 

1 

7 

7 

8 

7 

9 

A 

9 

13 

3 

9 

17 

3 

13 

17 

3 

10 

30 

2 

9 

3 

7 

3 

8 

15 

3 

15 

4 

18 

6 

18 

7 

19 

7 

U 

3 

18 

• 

34 

22 

34 

25 
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Chapter VII 

Organization and Administration of Education Ehjring 
the Territorial Period, l85;^-89 

1. Education in the Federal Organic Act Creating Washington 

Territory 

Attitude of the Pcdcful Govemment . — Before our Federal Govern' 
ment^would consent to even the probationary relationship in the 
federation of commonwealths constituting the Nation measures w er e 
enacted to stimulate and insure an educated citizenry. Among the 
conditions of granting Territorial rights and obhgaticHW to Washington 
provision was made fisgarding foundation resources for establishing 
and maintaining a common'sehool system. As its capstone a univer' 
^dty was to be provided. Not only were these agencies of public 
welfare made possible, but safeguards were thrown around diem to 
prevent diss^tion of the funds for alien purposes. Statesmen in 
Congress were wiser in providing than some of die politicians have 
been in administering these educational resources. 

The Organic Act quoted . — So important were those measures c^the 
Organic Act that the special provisions relating to the comnm 
schools are reproduced hoe in hill. 

Bsc. 20. And be it furtlier enacted, that when the hnda in aid Temtixy «l«ll be 
iurveyed under the directioo of dtt Government of die United Sutea pcepantory 
to bringing die nme into market or otberwiae dispoeing thereof, aectioaa mimbcTcd 
■itecn and tfairtr«z in each townahip in aid Territory ahall be, and th^ 

hereby, teaerved for the purpoae of bciog applied to common ichooU in said Texritoty. 

And in all cuta where aaid aectk»a aotoen and thirty«i, or either or any of them, 
ahall be ocoqiied by actual eettlera prior to aurvey thereof,, the county 
WDcn of the counties in wfaidi said sections so occupied u aforesaid are be 

and they are hereby, autfanened to locate other lands to an equal amount in — 
or ftactional a ef .tio n a, u the case nay be, within their res pe ctiv e mnn ri— Jq 
aaid aectioaa so oooqaed M aflaicaidi ^ 

The enactment of the law . — Accordingly the legislative machinery 
was set to work. The comimjtir on education in the council was 
compoKd of B. P. Yantis,TOirstqn County; D. G. Bradford, Oaik 

ihoaOmta«c^erthcTtfT<eaw<rVMUa|taa.iW(v««IMw. XlSSS. SMSiOata 
•nmiHcrWiiMas*as.im,S'3ftatUwiflrWMUa|ia*, Ui mm, ISH Sk 41. 
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County; and D. R. Bigelow, Thurston County. In the house thAe 
were on the committee on education C. H. Hale, Thurston County; 
Henry Crosbic, Clark County; and H. C. Mosely, Pierce County. 

D. R. Bigelow presented council bill no. 17, “An act establishing a 
common-school .system in the Territory of Washington”, on Wednes- 
day, March 28, 1854. The bill went through the committee on educa- 
tion, was reported back and passed by the council on April 10. 
When the bill went to the house, Mr. Mosely moved to amend that 
the county superintendent of schoob should receive $25 instead of 
$100 salary, which was agreed to. The act was passed April 12, 1854. 
Snowden says the framing of the bill was die work of Judges Lander, 
Monroe, and Strong.* 

Possiioly the exact influences in the framing of the act will never be 
thoroughly understood. Wc are, however, more interested in the 
provuions of the act, than we are in the mann^ in which it was passed. 

* 2. The Basic School Law of 1854 

Governor Stevem' Messsge. — At the opening of the first session of 
the Legislature of the Territory of Washington which convened in 
Olympia on February 27, 1854, the first Governor, Isaac Ingalb 
Stevens, in his gubernatorial message with singularly penetrating 
fixesight, gave expression to the following prophetic educational 
ideas: 

The flubicct c£ eduadoo alreadv occupies the nundi and hearu of the of 

thia Territory, and 1 feel confident that they will aim at nothing lew to provide 
for a $Ytttm which (hall place within the means of aU the full development cf dm 
capacities with which each has been endowed. Let every youth, however 
oppoctunitiea, find his plsce in the school, the college, the univernty, if God hu given 
him the neceaary gifts. Coogrtas hss msde hbenl appropriations of lanH the 
support of the schools, and I vrould recommend that a spe^ 
to report on the whole system of sc h ools. I will also iccommeod that Congtew be 
mcmonalued to appropriate land for a university.* 

On April 12, 1854, the LeguUtive Assembly of the riew Territory 
of Washington passed the act establishing the common-school system 
of the Territocy.* Because of its fundamentally* sound provisions in 
most respects as well as its hbtoric interest the m^ provisions are 
here set forth. 

The commort'school fund.— (a). Provision 'was made fix a permanent 
school fund which should accrue from the sale of the lands already 
donated or to be donated in the future by the Federal Government 

GUfem A. Htorr <rf WiAlmtm. wdL IV. pw Mi. . 
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The interest derived from the irreducible fund was to provide in part 
the current fund. 

(b) An annual tax of 2 mills on the entire taxable property of the 
county, to be levied by the county commissioners for 'the payment of 
teachers' salaries. 

(c) The appropriation of all moneys in each county received in fines 
for breach of the penal code. 

(d) School districts were empowered to levy further taxes upon 
specific vote of the district for each item to provide buildings, repairs, 
libraries, and apparatus. Apparently there was no limit. 

(e) All districts were required to raise annually by tax levy or 
otherwise an amount equal to the amount provided by the county 
school fund. This was “ to be expended in payiftg teachers and build' 

'ing schoolhouses." No funds could be used if school had not been 
maintained 3 months during the previous year. 

The county superirttendency . — The election by the legal voters in 
each county of a “county superintendent of common schools" for 
a term o£ 3 years. No qualifications were indicated. Reelection is not 
fbrbidden.> His main duties were: 

(a) To establish district boundary lines. 

(b) To conduct teachers' examinations and to issue certificates, if 
in tl^ opinion the candidates were qualified and of good moral chat' 
acter. The subjects included were: Orthography, rdftlmg, writing, 
arit hme tic, English grammar, and geography. 

(c) To visit all schools once a year. 

(d) To apportion all school funds to the various districts upon the 
proportionate basis of the number of census children from 4 to 21 
years age. « 

(e) To collect the fines for school purposes. 

(f) To preserve school lands from injury and trespass. 

(g) To collect statistics cf enumeration, enrollment, attendance, etc., 

from school district clerks. To make an annual statement to place on 
file in his office, “and may, if convenient, publ^ it in some newspaper 
in this Territory". ' 

(h) His salary was fixed at $25 per year with the provision that “The 

county co mmis s io ners may, in their discretion, if they think the 
services rendered demand it, increase his salary to any sum not exceed' 
ing five hundred dollars a year." 

Law shows Oregon m/IueTtce.— Should ope compare die law of 1854 
with the earlier Oregon laws of 1849 and 1853, it is quite apparent that 
die Oregon laws had dieir i n fl u e n c e on the framers of the Washington 
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act This is not strange at all, but tbe fact iubetantiattt Ae point that 
the New England influence came into Washington through the channel 
■ of her sister TecdMy to the south. We shall point out a few ptovi' 
aioos of sunilarity. Both the hw of 1849 and the Washington law of 

1854 provided for an iriedudblc school fund; each provided a taifbf 2 

m^to support the schools; each provided a county ofidal to be 
elected for a term of 3 years — in Washington he was called a county 
superintendent, in Oregon he was a commissioner; each provided for 
school di^ricts and a school board of diree membexs »Wtfd by the 
Oregon bw of 1849 provided for a Territorial superio' 
tendent, but this part of the act was repealed before the Washington 

bwwaspassed. The Washington hw provided for no si^jerintendent. 

On the other hand, there are a number of provisaoi^ in which the 
Washington bw was a distinct advance over twr> #arti fr acts. The 

county superintendent in Washington was most liely to be an educa- 
tor who was m aki n g educatian his major activity, which would 
broaden his scope in educational activities. 


Neither the Oregon nor the Washington bw was adequate. Thatis 

^ b^^ were fr^ m e s d not out of any great experi' 

ence or knowledge of the needs of a new country, but the provisiaos 
largely represented practices in vogue in ocher ■*^rtinr»f of country, 
CHKcblly in New En gland 


In the bte sixties and during the Vventaes we find that a group of 
educators began to contern themselves with the defects and to take 

exmeerted action looking toward changes which would meet adequately 
the needs of the Territory. It was not until 1877 that such a bw was 

devisecL 


3. Gradual Modifirations of the Law of 1854 

It wiU not be necessary to reproduce in detail all of the minor niodifi' 

cations made from rime to time in the bw of 1854. As the legisbrive 
assembly convened annually and as the qpirit of bickering and trading 
was evidently very strong we should expect frequent changes. 
^^®*1*^®**®* weci in deed m ad e with great fitecpiency but paiadoxi' 

tally the changes, in most cases, were not very sweeping. Inmanyof 
the KasiaDs m eflccring the change of a few words the eathe school 
bw was reeiacted. nbmuch as the statutes do not generally desig' 
qxdfic modification it has been a difficult task to dtscover the 

nto^otioos. By akin in framing statutes and in editing them tbe‘ 
Territory m^t have been saved enormous printing biOs. In cadi of 
the modifiatians noted below it is to be ""H that aO previous 
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emctments cdatmgW> die given item were repealed imU^ specifically 
stated. 

Sdipol funit . — most frequent changes, as might be 
related to die taisiM of revenues and their apportiaDment. The 
pocket nerve is most aj^ysensitmed and casfly disturbed. Ahbou|^ 
there were frequent changes the fundamental principle of e<^Klf«hfng 
a large and irreducible permanent school fund has been adhered to. 
For a long time it was qiedfied that the revenues raised by the county 
tax should be used only for the enqiloyment of teaches. It was 
doubtless a ssume d that local initiative and pride would provide the 
buildings and equipment. 

(a) County revenues , — ^In the law of 1854 a county tax of 2 milU 
was specified '*fr)r the hire of teachers." On January 21, 18S5, the 
Imitation that the 2 mills was to be used only for die hire of teachers 
was omitted.* On January 27. 1^. this rate was changed to 3 milk 
and ^wdfied "for the hire of school teachers." * In 1871 the county 
rate was raised to 4 mills.^ In each case the e xp enditure was limitwl 
to teadters* salaries. The l^islature of 1873 a gain made a rKany 
this time sp ec if ying not more than 4 milk fix teachers' salaries 
incidental expenses.* 

On November 9, 1877i the rate a g ain underwent a modificatiaD. 
This time die statement was "not less than 3 nor qiore than 6 milk 
should be levied by the county." The purpose for which it was to 
be expended was not limited.* 

The law of 1879 stated that not to exceed 8 milk was to be levied 
by die county. A^un die expenditure was not limited to any ^wdfied 
purpose.** In 1883 a modified rate was established. This timy the 
rate was to be "not less than 2 nor more than 6 mills * * * for 
the purpose of estaUishing and maintaining schools." The sta^tes 

of 1885-86 raised the minimum to “not less than three" and kept 
the maximum at “not more than 6 mills." A^in the purpom was 
unspecihed.** 

No other modification appears until after statehood in the county 
levy and apportionnient. 

(b) £l|fstract funds.— Aa noted in the hwj^ 1854 districts were aw 
tbopined to le^ further taxes by district vowte ailment the proceeds 
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of the permanent State achool fund and the revenues derived from the 
county kvy. It is quite predictable that the amounts and rstes the 
district levies will vary and be modified firom time to time. This ad' 
ditional district levy was to purchase, lease, or build a schoolhouse, to 
purchase a site, or to purchase maps, gbbes, apparatus, or a district 
library. The books were to be specified by the district meeting.** 
During the session of 1857-58 the legislature authoriaed districts to 
levy a special tax by special vote to defray the "amount actually it' 
quired to furnish friel for the year.’’** This did not repeal ^ previous 
legislation .providing for building and equipment: On January 24, 
1860, the legislature decreed that “no tax shall be levied by any dis^ 
trict for the hiring of a teacher.’’ The distrirt tax was to be expend 
only for building or equipment. The rate was not limited.** 

In 1863 this was amended by adding that districts were fiirther 
empowered to assess parents or guardians “for tuition, fuel, etc.”** 
The law rf 1866 stat^ that the district oti|^t vote a tax “for any 
purpose whatever connected with and for the benefit of the schools 
and the promotion of education in the district.”*^ On January 27 , 
1866, the legislature authorited districts to levy a tax (not specified) 
for the purchase of a site, to construrt or repair buildings, to purchase 
libraries, or apparatus, provided that they first “try to obtain the 
amount required by voluntary subecription.”** These apparently* 
seemed a little too liberal and on January 29, 1868, the legislature 
specified that the district upon petition of the patents and guardians' 

might vote a tax of “not to exceed 2 mills for the purpose of defraying 

the expenses of sustaining a school.”** 

By 1871 the fear of squandering money had^ng^tly vanished and 
the’law was modified to permit by vote of thel£trict any tax for any 
purpose.** In 1873 the necessity for restiction again appored and the 
legislature specified that by vote of the district a tax not exceeding 10 
mills for building and repairs might be levi^.** The law of November 
12, 1875, fixed the amount to be "not exceeding 2 mills”, but 
eliminated the restrictions as to use.** 
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^ Nov«9*r 9 um. m mtirdy new .chool code w„ cacted. 
^ diangeein acbool Siunoe, however, were not very great Di«- 

taiea “not to exceed 10 milU" 

"“P*' s'®*”- « »PI«' 
one tax waa permitted.” In 1881 the statute ™ 

e.^ to p«mt da^t. in tatorporated dtie. or town. th. levy of 
i lOmdI. for building" and mi additional ,^l 

« not «**«hng 5 milU • • • for tui,ion purpore.." m 

to encourage the ea^bliahment and nainte- 
ZZ ^ ^ In 1883 the rate limitation wa. removed 

^purpo«not.pecilied. The only rrettiction wa. that only two 
jecW meeting, could be held in any one year.” The last change in 

^ •>'*« -Ottbood wa. enact.?® 

February 4 . 1886. That law authoriied dietricta to raire by special 
votonw to exceed 10 mills “to fornidi additional tohool feih^ 
or for buudingi or equipment.** 

w^tendCTte should examine teachers and issue certificates to those 
rf^iiK)raldiaracteran4other^ These subjects 

for^examinationwerenotspec^ed. On January 26. 1855. a law was 

enacted requiring the county superintendent to be at his office at cer^ 

«^tion he was to re^ 

atcs Msi^ by ^ county superintendent. It seems to have been 

members coveted the authority 
and Po«>^ the dollar fee. On January 20. 1857, an additional statute 
^ enacted, which did not apparently withdraw the authority from 
tte county sup^tendent but clearly gave permissive right to distrkt 

boards^ to determine the qualifications of teachers. The statute 

waa as foUows: 
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In order to be more certain of their'ri^u district boards were ac' 
ocwded mandatory powers in the matter a year hence. The act passed 
-tin January 30, 1858, reads: 

director* * ahall be judge* of the qualtfiatioo* of teacher* in their dutricti, but 
tnay require a to get a certifioate from under the haixl of the county •uperio' 

tendent.** 

On January 24, 1860, the words “shall be the judges'* were 
changed to “may be the judges" but directors were still permitted 
to require a teacher to secure a certinbtte-hn>m the county meterin'' 
tcndenti®v 

On Janu^ 27, 1866, an important change was made establishing the 
mandate thal teachers should be certificated by a professionally com' 
petent officer and not by school boards. The law stated that school 
directors are authorised to contract with and employ teachers; and 
they nball require a teacher to get a certificate from under the hand of 
the county superintendent." That principle has not been changed ^ 
again to the present day. 

The fbllovi^g year, January 17, 1867. the same statute was reenacted 
and the subjects required in the exainination were ali^tly modified.' 
History the United States, defining, and English composition were 
listed for the first time. The otoers were: Orthography, reading, 
arithmetic, writing, English grammar, and geography.** n 
By the law enacted, November 29, 1871, and effective January 1, 
1872, reestablishing the position of Territorial superintendent, the ' 
ri^t to grant certificates was vested in that office also. Just how the 
powers were to be shared was not stated. At a considerably later time 
answers to these questions were given English composition was added 
* to the subjects included for county certificates. The law of 1877 ex' 
tended the subjects, adding four to the list required in, 1872. English 
composition was omitted. The statute specified “reading, writing, 
orthography, arithmetic, geography, English grammar, physiology, hi^ 
toty of ^ United States, Constitution of the United States, school 
law of rise Territory and theory and practice of teaching.**** 

The law of 1877 nude provision for a Territorial board\of education, 
one function of which was to aa js a board of examiners for teachers' 
certification. Aoountyboardofer^jptionwasalsoprdvidedfarintbe 
the same layv. The board was oon^osed of the county superintend' 
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eat and two teachers of the county chosen by him and possessing the ’ 
highest grade of county certificates. The sole function of that 
board as specified was to assist the county superintendent in preparing 
questions and reading papers of candidates for teachers' cei^cates.** 

k ^ same law three grades of county certificates were authorized 

The first grade was vaHd fix 3 years, the second fix 2 years, and the 
^ grade fix ^ year. Holders of the first grade were required to 
have had 1 ym successful teaching. They were also eligible to 
take the ex amin ation fix the Territxial certificate if they had tauizht 
•uccessfuUy fix 3 years." 

Territorial certificates, valid anywhere in die commonwealth were 
authorized to be issued on examination to persons with 3 years of 
experience in teaching, by the Territorial board of education. Dis' 
cretionary power was given to grant credentials without 
to persons with 3 years of teaching experience who presented “autheo' 
ticated diplomas, or certificates from other States, of the like grade and 
kind as those granted by the board of education fix t|ie Territory."" 

On November 28, 1883, the conditions fix granting Territorial cet' 
tificates were made more specific and a little more rigid. They were 
to be issued only to applicants who had "taught successfiiUy twenty^ 
seven months, at least nine of which shall have been in the public 
schools rf the Territory.” Candidates were obliged to pass an exam" 
ination in all branches tau^t in the public schools, "or to present "a 
diploma from some State normal school, x a State x Territorial certifi" 
cate from some State x Territory” equivalent to those issued iiy 
Washington. These were valid fix 5 years. Life diplomas were issued 

on the same conditions except d)at 10 years of successful teaching, 1 in 

Washington, were required. The Territorial board was authorized 

to prepare uniform questions fix teachers’ examinatioos to be used by 

the county siqxrintendents.'^ ' 

In the same year provision was made whereby it became mandatory 
fix county superintendents to endorse oerti^tes from any other 
county, dius vahdatmg the certificate until the next meeting^of the 

county board. This was an important step toward Statewide lecog' 

nition of certificates.'' 

On Februa^ 4. 188^ another important point was ^ined, viz, the 
of the pnfiessioual training given in die university. The 
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statute provided that county boards "^y -in their disdiretion issue 
certificates without examination to the ^duates of the normal 
department of the University of Washing^ Territory, or to any 
applicant presenting a certificate of like grade, issued in this or any 
other State or Territory.”** 

Territorial university . — On January 29, 1855, the legislature estab' 
lished a Territorial university and located one txanch of it at Seattle 
and the other on Boiafbrt Plains. On January 30, 1858, it was relo* 
cated on the Cowlitz Farm Prairie and again on Januanr 12, I860, 
it was relocated in Seattle. It was opened for insfructioiion Novem' 
ber 4, 1861, and incorporated on January 24, 1862. This subject will 
be more fully discussed in a separate chapter. ^ * 

Territorial superintendent . — On January 30, 1861, the legislature 
created the position of Territorial supointendent of oonunon schools. 
On January 15, 1862, the position was abolished. The legislature did 
not see fit to reestablish the position again until November 29, 1871. 
A fuller discussion of this topic is given under the head of ”Teth' 
torial Superintendents.” 

County superintendeist . — ^The detailed changes in the enactments 
regarding the county superintendent will not be recounted here. A 
fiiUer statement of his powers and duties as authorised is the law,, of < 
1877 appears elsewhere. The certification changes have also been 
traced and discussed in a separate section. ^ 

4. Miscellaneous Provisiofis 

The quaUjiattioru of voters were dianged several tm*** during 
Territorial days. On admission as a Territory in 1854 the law said 
every “legal voter” had the ri^t to partkqate in ^chool elections. 
In. 18^ tl^ was changed- to “every inhabitant over dbe ^ of 
twentyone years.” On January 24, 1860, it was specified that “every 
white male inhabitant” who had resided in the district and was liable 
to any tax, except the road tax, was eligible to vote at echoed meetings. 
The law of 1871 again said “every inhabitant” as in I860.. The 4w 
of 1877 made it explicit diat woo^ had the ri^t to vote by saying 
“every inhabitant, male or ftmale”, together with the odrer qinhfi' 
cations previously designated. 

Sale or lease of school Isndt.— On January 24, 1861, die legislatute 
provided that “The land shall be add to the hi^iest bidder, in legal 
* subdiviskins of not more dun 160 acres in a k)C, die minimum price 
being $200 (|185 per acre).”* On December 2, 1869, county com' 
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auBsionera were authorized to ieaae school lands at not less than $10 
per year for a quarter section," Further discussion will be found in 
the chapter on school finance. 

Fitst prdviston for city supenntendeitt. — In 1881 on authorizing the 
formation of unfon or graded school districts it was stated that “the 
directors of incorporated city or toiK^districts may, in theindiscretion, 
elect one dty or town school euperintendent in each of said districts, 
who may be a teacher of the district and who shall have the control 
or management <rf all the schools in his district, subject to the con- 
curtence o( the board of directors."* In 1888 it was made mandatexy 
“to employ a dty superintendent" in incorporated dties or toyms of 
8,000 inhabitants. Such incorporations were to form a single school 
. district and be under a bojird of directtxs of five members." 

The course of study.— “All schools shall be taught in the English 
language, and instruction shall be given in the following branches, 
viz:- Reading, writing, orthography, arithmetic, geography, English 
grammar, physiology, and history of the United States, and such other 
studies as may be authorized by the directors d the district. Atten' 
tion shall be given during the entire course, to the cultivation of 
manners, morals, to the laws of health, physical exer c iffes , ventilation, 
and temperature of the schoplroom." " 

In 1881 when authorizing the establishment of graded schools the 
legislature decreed that “no language other than the English, and no 
mathematics higher than arithmetic shall be taught."" 

Teaching of physiol^ and hygiene with special reference^to stimulanu 
and narcotics.— On December 23, 1885, a statute was enacted with 
refoence to the teaching of physiology and hygiene. It was stated — 
Tbst phyriobiy lod hffkoe which ahaU m each (Uvidoo of the wbiect *0 pumied, 

inchide apedd icftreace to the cflacta of akobolic drinka, atmulanta. and naicodca 
upoD the human ayatem, ahall be i n c lu d t d in the fannehea of study now required by 
law to be tau^ in the common schools of this Territory, and shall be introduced and 
studied m a tegular branch in die ame m a nne r and be gomned by the nn» rules 
which goftm the Mudy of any odier branch, and ahall be to studied by all pupils in 

an dqurtments of dw public schook of die Tcrritocy, and in aU educational insdcutiatis 

wppocted wholly or in part by money from the county or Territorial treasury. 

Boards of directocv^$punty superintendents, and teachers were 
liable to pums hment fij»r foiling to observe the law. All teachers 
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were required to pass an examirudon in the subject before receiving; 
a certificate to teach.^ « 

School for defective youth . — On February 3, 1886, the. legislature 
provided for the establishment at Vancouver c»f the Wadiington 
School for Defective Youth for the education of the deaf, blind, and 
feeble-minded. They were very precise in specifying the qualifications 
of the director and- very generous for the time in the salary. “The 
director of the school shall be ai dnnpetent expert educator of youth; 
a hearing man of sound learning and morals, not under thirty nor 
over seventy years of age; practically acquainted ^with the school 
management and class instruction of the deaf, blind, and feeble- 
minded. He shall reside in the school and be furnished quartos, 
' heat, light, and foel.^ His salary was fixed at $9CX) with ap annual 
increase of $100 up to $1,500.*' 

5. The School Law Enacted in 1877 
> • 

Prelimitwry study^^kjuly 1876 Territorial Superintendent Jqdsoo 
jailed a Territorial tethers’ convention at 01ymi« and submitted a 
draft of a bill calculated to remedy the evik existing under the edd 
law. After this ctmsideration he invited criticism during die year. 
In July 1877 he reassembled the convention' in Seattle. Three days 
were devot^ to the consideration of the bill. Following that.it was 
printed and distributed over various parts of the Terttory for criti' 
cism. In October 1877 the convention again met at Olympia.** After 
malong some m od i fi c ations the bill was submitted to the legislature. 
That body, after making some changes in the bill, enacted it into law 
on November 9. 1877. The law took effect on January 1, 1878.** This 
law is usually refic^ to as the “Law of 1877." In reality it should 
be considered as ffie law of 1878, as that is the date when it took effect. 

The main features in which that hw differed from preceding legiS' 
htionr will be indicated. The features which were essential reenact' 
ments of preceding statutes will not be*restated. v 

^ School revenues . — ^Wonderful foresight and altnium have *wn 
in evideiKe regarding the raising and apportionment of schoo l lev' 
enoes throug^iout the entiie history of education in Washington. 
This wisdom and be n e fi ce n ce was evidenced by those in ffx Federal 
kklls of Congress at the time tcrritoraal spd statehood sovereignty 
were granted to the various commonwealths subsequent 
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to enactment of the ordinance of 178?. Under that act every Terri- 
tory and State have been granted the sixteenth and thirty-sixth 
sections of land for the purpose of providing a permanent common- 
school fund. In addition two townships of land have been granted 
to each Territory and State for establishing and maintaining a 
university.. Various other Federal grants will be noted in another 
connection. 


Wisely Congress left the management of education to the respec- 
tive commonwealths. This has stimulated local pride and effort. 
The Washington Legislature seemed to catch the vision and framed 
educational legislation ac«prdingly . This is evidenced in the following: 

1. The revenues derived from the sale of Federal-granted bnflf ^ere 
to fbnua permanent, irreducible, school fimd, only the interest of which 
was to be used as a current school fimd. 

2. Provision has been made to conserve these lands and not to 
sell them at too low a figure. Foresight would have inaeased the 
funds, but this State has doiie much better than most other States. 

3. Fines from law Ixeaking have been^llotted to the f-Knob 
evidently in ^ hope of decrying law breal^g. 

Territory ^tate) throu^ the foregoing inught- to 
insure every'child the' minimum essentials of an education, and to 
Vulite the burdens of talatioD. 

X The counties have been made responsible for contnbfl^ing 
their quotM of school revenues. From t^ outset each county was 
required Territorial statute to taise for school purposes a 
certain number of mills on each dollar of pr o p e r ty. 

,6» Each school district has been allowed opportunity for ini- 
tiative in. providing additio n al revenues. In some iiutanoes the 
Territory specified the local tax rate that miist be levied, but in 
more cases has specified maiimmti rates to protect the taxpayers 
from excessive burd^ which IcAl pride might lead them to assume. 

School iistria dinctors.-^At the outset die law provided for the 
deetkm by die legally qualified voters of three directors to bold 
for terms o( 3 years. This has prevailed to die present, except in 
certain classes of districts which will be disnissrd later. Diiectocs 

were to be elected at an annual meeting held purely for school business 

and not at the time of political city or State tiectioos. That was a 
wile provision and the precedent is stiU fblkwcd. Only taxpayers 
were eligible to vote at school elections. The wMtn duties powers 
qiccifitd were: 

1. To call regular or qxdal 
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2. To make out the tax list in the district. 

3. Taxes were collected by the clerk of t^ district who received 5 
percent as a commission. Both of these provisions were very bad ones 
and were later corrected. 

4. To purchase siteSv^Miild acbbolbouses, provide equipment and 
make repairs, etc. 

5. To empby teachers holding certifiates issued by the county 
superintendent. 

6. To introduce uniform textbooks in the district if possible, 

7. To employ a district clerk whose duties were: To keep records; 
to take the school census aimually; to collect the district school taxes; 
to make an annual report to county superintendent; to account 
to the district frx all moneys received. 

8. ^^0 visit and examine the schoc^ or schools of their respective 
districts at least twice in each term * * * and when the teach e r 
experiences diffidilty in the government* of the schod, it shall be his 
duty to refer the case of disorderly scholars to the directors, who shall 
decide how such scholars shall be punished, or whether they shall be 
dismissed frcmi school." 

Only those who have experienced frontier life can fully appreciate 
the necessity for this last regulatioD. Frequently a gang of ruffians, 
men grown but illiterate, would attend schod intermittently for a 
few weeks in the winter when work was slack. The school afforded 
a warm rendezvous and a iheans of social diversion. The more the y 
irritated the teacher and bullied the smalW pupils the more they 
exulted in their prowess. Sometimes they were not bad, simply 
UTKKCupied and spoiling fbt excitement; but sometimes they were 
real desperadoes, toting guns and bod whiskey, constant terrors to 
their ntighborhoods. 

Union or graded schools were authorized as a new feature. 

(s) Two or nxire districts were permitted to unite to establish a 
union or graded school "in which instruction shall be given in the 
higher bnmehes of education." These were bter specified by the 
Territorial board of education, 

(b) Any sin^ district was permitted to establiah a graded school 
for similar purposes. 

(c) In all dries and towrrs having 500 pupils d>e district was Req ui red 
to establish a graded school under such regulations as the district boards 
might prescribe. 
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Subyecu Kiught. — The law qjcdfied that all public schools were to 
be tau^t in the English language. The subjects enumerated were 
“reading, writing, orthography, arithmetic, geography, English gram- 
mar, i^ysiology, and history of the United States, and such pther 
studies as may be authcriaed by the directors of the district. Atten- 
tion shall be given during trie entire course to the cultivarion o( 
manners and morals, to the laws of healdi, f^ysical ventila- 

tkm, and temperature of the schoolroom.’' 

The county supcrintendency. — In the basic law of 1854 no mention 
is made of a Territorial supe rinten dent of schools to organise, inte- 
grate, and administer education in tfje entire commonwealth. With 


the scant population, widely separated schools, and poor facilities for 
oommuni^tion and transportation it was uiKloubtedly amnm^ that 
DO such coordinating office was necessary. 

Provision was made in law for a county superintendent of 
c ommo n schools in each county. He was to be elec^ by the le^ 
voters at th e ir annual election for a te^ of 3 years. Nothing in the 
statute seems to preclude reelection. The sidary was fixed at the 
munificent sum of $25 a year. A provision was made wdieieby “the 


county c ommissio ners may, in thdr discretion, if they think the 
services rendered demand it, increase his salary to any sum not exceed- 
ing five hundred dollars a year.” No records are available to reveal to 
what extent increases were made. 

The diiefi duties prescribdi for the county superintendents were: 

L To establish boundary lines of new pchool districts or to ma!f» 
changes in old ones. 

2. To cdlect the fines designated for school support. 

3. To p r e s erve from injury or trespass all school lands. 

4. To apportion ^ school funds to the school districts on the 
bpsis of the number of census childrim from 4 to 21 years of age. 

5. TocanductteacheiB*examinationsandis8uecertificate8,validfre- 
1 year, to successful candidates. The subjects for examination included 
“orthography, reading, writing, arithxnctic, English grammar, and 
geography.” Certificates were to be granted if in their opinion ffie 


persons were com pet ent to teach and of good moral character. 

6. To visit all die schods at least 'once each year. 

7. *To promote the introductioo of a good and unifbrm system of 
•dioolboob throu^iout the county.” 

8. To make an anbual statement fiom the district rqiorts fiimiahed 
by distriq^ derb and teachers. These were to indicate the number of 
pupils, e^ieodituies, and any other “infbnnation and suggestions as he 
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may deem important to the cause c£ education. This report he shall 
file in his office, and may, if convenient, publish it in seme newspaper 
in this Territory.” 

9. Teachers were required to have a legal “certificate of qualification 
and good character”, issued by the county superintendent. 

The Territorial superintendent . — By the terms«of the new law the 
superintendent was to be appointed by the Governor, by and with the 
advice and consent of the legislative council, instead of being elected by 
the legislative assembly. His term of office was fixed at 2 years. 

(d) The Territorial superintendent was required to hold an armii?! 
Territorial t»cbers' institute. 

(b) He was to assist in establishing county institutes. 

(c) He “shall keep his office at some place where there is a post office 
and shall receive a salary of six hundred dollars per annum- ” Traveling 
and office expenses were ix>t to exceed {300. 

The Terheomi board of edu c a ti on . — Largely throu^ the influence of 
Superintendent Judson the school law of 1877 provided for the crea' 
tion of a Territorial board.of educatioa It was evident that various 
questions affecting the counties should be adjudicated by a board coni' 
posed of several laymen rather than by a single professianal individual. 

The bw specified that the board should consist of “one suitabla per' 

SOD from each judicial- district, who, together with the Territor ia l 
superintendent shall constitute the Territorial board of education. ■ 
who shall hedd office for two years.” The members were appointed 
** by the Governor by and widi the advice and consent of the legislative 
council.” The membership of this first board included Hqn. Thomas 
Burke, cf Ring County, Mr. Charles Moore, of Whitman County, 
and Supt John E. Judson, ex officio, d^irman The first meeting ^ 
wasiield at Olympia, Apiil*l, 1878.*" 

The main powers and duties of the board as stated in die law were: 

1. To adopt a uniform series cf textbooks for the Ter rito r y . The 
period the adoption was for 5 years. 

1 To prescribe rules for the general government that diall secure 
efficiency and promote die true interests of the schools. 

3. Toskaaaboardofexamiratioaattheirsenittirmualmcetingiand 
grant Territorial certificates. The board had discretionary power to 
reoog n it e diplomas and certificates from odier States and pant oertifi' 
cates without examination to the holders, “provided they have actually 
been enpged in teaching three years.” 

■ Itaaaiil ftcpoct cl dit fcpatointei c# MIk iMm rfcA, U79» 
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4. To prtpitt aapiannually a unifbnn series of questions to be used 
by the county boards of examinatioD in certificating teachers. 

5. To have general supervision of the Territorial normal school 
whenever the same shall be established. 

The adoption of umform textbool(s . — ^Aoting under the law tl v* 
board at once took stepi at their first meeting to adopt textbooks that 
would be uniform throughout the Territory. The law was very 
specific in attempting to secure pedagogical efficiency and yet guard 
the pocketbooks of the people against rwedless expense. It stimulated 
that changes were to be made only when old boob could be exchanged 
for new ones without additional cost, stipulating conditions of work- 
manship aiad that jrices should not be increased. The period of 
adoption was for 5 years. Superintendent Judson is quoted for some 
of details of procedure: 

Nolce wu published in each judidal district of the Tmitary. that at the next 
meetiog of the board a uniibnn aeries of texrixnh would be adopted, provided puly 
hsherswouUfwdishua boob under the peculiar ptoviaicna of our law. * « • Many 
pubbafaers d ff Ji iwu l to send books wbeo they ascertained that under the pcoviaioDs of 
our statutes they were required to exchange their new hooka, if adopted, even far 
our nH ooct.^ 

The board adopted the following boob for the period of 5 years 
187S-83: Independent Readers — 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6; Davib Ptek's — 

Cn m p k|e Arit hme tic — Same, Brief Course; Monteith's Man ual of 
Geography and Physical and Political Geografffiy; Barnes' History of 
the Umted States; Steele's Physk>log^Wa(son's Complete Speller; 
Swinton's Langdage Series; Spcncerioiq Cbpy Books. 

In 1884 ^ adoption included: Bapci^'s Readers; RobinsonV 
Complete Aridunetic; Monteith's Geographies; Barnes' History of 
die United States; Steele's Physiology; Watson's Complete Speller; 
Swinton's language Lessons and Primer; Spencerian Copy Boob. 

6. Course of Study for Graded arid High Schools 

The course of study for graded and hi^ tIvtoI^ adc^ited by die 
Territorial board of education in 1877 was epoch making for die new 
Territory with die unorganhed educational activities. While mudi 
could easily be criticised from the standpoint of curriculum construe' 
don a half century later it was hi^y creditable for the dme. It 
marked die beginning of a genuine system of public education in the 
Commonwealth of WashingtOD. Because of iti historic ri gntfai-ancr k 
u repro du ced C3 bc^ as stated by the Ter rito r ia l board of *diirarin«^ 
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It should be noted diat the curriculum covered 10 years or grades. 
The elementary school included 8 grades, as now, but the high^school 
course included only 2 years. Following the Eun^>ean tradition the 
designations of the grades is just the reverse of our present tennimlogy. 
For example, the sixth grade is the lowest, and the Erst grade is the 
highest in the elementary school. 

Cldssification of schools . — Sbcti6n 1. The union or graded schools 
shall be classiEed as primary, intermediate, gr ammar , and high 

See. 2. The primary school shall comprise 3 classes — sixth, Efth, and 
fourth; the intermediate, 3 — third, second, and Erst; the g ramnr^r ^ 
2 — B and A; and the hi^ 2 — junior aiKl senior. * 

CXXJRSE OF STUDY* 

PUMAST SCHOQU. SoTH GsAM 
Lsnpia§t 

Reading: WiOaoa's chaita fitoo I to XXIII. Teach wotda, letten, then the 
•oundi of letten. 

Cultivate a natural manner of words. GareluIIy oomet all fruity expcca' 

■oni of die pupda. , 

Spelling: Spdl from the charts and reader acaDy, and in writii^ on alatcs « boards. 

Wiiting:>Afrtr each r e d t atiop have the pupils write leaaons on bcenk 
or alatea. ^ 

Arithmetic: Counting, reading, and writing numbers up to lOa Addition and mb' 
traction tables up to Ts. Roman numerals to XXV. Use numeral frame, beans, etc.^ 

Drawing: Names of lines and drawing rr^rria^ qq al«t— 

Fimi GsAot. Too: 1 Yias 
L snfuoft 

Pint reader completed. Teach n a mes and use of rnttmrf f mfhs of punctuation in 
reading lessons. Articulation to be distinct. Requite pupils to tell in their own lao' 
guage edut diey have been reading about . . 

Spelling: Spdl words from the reader and names of emam, objectn 

Writing: Write upon slates, uamg long pencils held the — m» u ptincifdea, 
small and capital letters as found on Spe nc er i an chart 

Com po si ti on: Have pupdi compose short sentences about frmibar objects. Teach 
simple rules for the use oi apitals and terminal marks (period, interroption, and ei' 
dunation) in punctuatioa 

Arithmetic; Read and write wbok_ numbers to lOuOOO; Romio ftt»i»r«u to joo^ 
Addition snd subtrsetion tables taught through the lO’s sod the 
tables through Che 5*t remilarly and promtscuously. Count by 2’t Ta, and KTs to 100 
■nd backwards; alio by rabegifritng with I's, as 1.3. 5, 7. etc Teach additiao, sub' 
tcacticn, multtpikatiao, and diviaiao, using twenty'iivc beras. Tcadi the twe the 
terms phis and minuB. 

Dnwing: Unet ingka, and nmes of comnun geouKtrical figum. See WiHaonV 
charts; nos. 11 and 12. 


•R<sert«l Sh( fcssriaemdtiu of PatSc loNracUoa aT ite TtnlMy ttelL pp. IS-9. 
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Foueth Gkaob. Tna: 1 Yiak 

Rodtnc: Secood mder completed. Two ewrdmt each day. Mode of intnictioa 
aoe aa fifth pade. 

SpeOiDf : Spell ftom reader. Have pupila ftequeody write apelliog upoo 

datea or boanla. 

Writmg: Same aa in fifidt grade. 

Com p oaitkio: Seme u in fifth grade oondDued. Conect ungranunaCical expteaaiaoa. 

Have pupiU ftequeody copy fcom the reader a leaaoo or a part of a leaaoo, aa an eietaae 

in apelling, punctuatioo. and the iwe of capatala. 

Arithmetic: Numeretioo and notatioo to 100,000 in d>e Arabic and to 1,000 in the 

Roman ayatem. Mu ltip l ic a t ioo and diviaoD tablea dirough 12; addidoo, aubtractkn, 

imdriplicatiao, and abort diviaian including dolbn and oentt; no number to exceed two 
perioda. Teach mental work at ftamd in Robinaoa'a Shorter Courae, to page 61. 

Dnwing: For iUuaCiatian. aee Kruai>Draw^ Manual, Synthetic Seriea, Part I. 
Geografdiy: Teach names of oountaea in TefllUy; namea of mountain rangea and 

peab vwble, namea of ports on Puget Sound, and names of rivera fiovring into Sound. 
Teach natural diviaiooiof land and aaater by uaing” trough.” Teach ideas of doecrion 

aa north, nordteast, aouth, e tc., ftwad by aim, compaaa, north atar. 

Tmao Geass. Tna>lYBAE 

Liqgudga 

Reading: Third reader completed. Spell and explain aU the important words in the 
letaoo. At every redtatiao requite of pupils to give in their tK» Mblect 

matter of arhat is read, private a natural style of reading (wcent, 
emphasis, and inflection). Special attention to be given to the use of 
marka, italics, and capital letterE 
Spelling: Spdl ftom reader. 

Grammar: Oral initructioos ftom Swintoo's Language Primer to page 57. 

Writing: Give n^ular instruction in writing ftom S peiv>T«a« chart or board three 
times a week, pupils to use pens. 

Arithmetic: Robinion's Shorter Course to ftactioos. Oral and written. 

Geography: Introduction to Montekh's Manual completed. Give leasotu on the 
Gkbe ftequeody. 

flaooND Geam. Ttta: 1 Yeae 
Lstigudgi ^ 

Reading: Fourth reader completed. Observe same particulars u in tiiftd grade 
Teach use of all the marks of punctuation as ftiund in reader. 

Spdlittg: Spdl ftom reader and spelling book. Teach abbccviatioiM as fimnd in 

WritBig; Stae m in tfakd i^ide, 

Gnmniar: Qnl kutnictioQ firop Swinton'i Lioguife PlrtiDcr» and 

rnrwu. 

Arithmetic: Robtoson's Shorter Course, pages 97 to 143. incluaive;onI and written. 

Geography: Mooteith's MaouaL Pacific coast, pages 125 to 142. mcluaivc; also 
pages 5 to <!7. iaclurivc. 

J 
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Folit G&adc. Tdib: 1 Year 

LangiAO§t 

Reading: Fifth reader. Teach aa in bwer gradet. Have pupik read adections from 
newtpapen and magazines once a week. 

Spelling: Select words from spelling book* n ew sp a p e r s, and other sources^ (lase 
pupils write spelling lesson. 

Grammar: Swintoo's Language Lessons, to page 96. 

Writing: Same as in lower grades. 

Arithmetic: Robinson s Shorter Course, pages 143 to 233, inclusive; oral and wht^ 
ten. Review wqrk of previous grades. Give frequent exerdses in rapid combination- 
of numbers. 

Geography: Monteith's Manual completed and revised, including maps. 

^ Genersl dmctiDiu 

Teachers must correct all e r rors in speech, and tequoe pupils to gjjve an s wer s in 
complete senteiioes. Exercise in the correct uk of is, are, seen, sud, did, Amf a, 
an, and the pronouns I ukI me, we and us, he and him. 

Oral mstructioDs arid object lessons must be given in all die grades; this wiE depend 
greatly upon the ingenuity of the teacher. 

Drawing must be taught dirou^iout the mtermediate grades as doU herea ft er be 
determined. Instruction in composation writing must be given in all the grades, let^ 
ter writing, abstracts of reading lessons, biographical, or historical sketches.' 

Declamations once a month. 

G&aioaae Scboou. B Okaoi. Tna: 1 Teaa 
Lsngunge 

Reading: Fifth reader completed. Reading in Uruted States history. 

Spelling: Write spelling l esson. Words to be d e riv e d from various sources. • 

Grammsr: Sw in torTs language Lessons co m; fo e d ind^revimd. Give special atteo- 
tion to inalytis sod parting. 

Writing: Regular mstructioo three times a weeL 

Arithmetic: Complete to discount (Fisk'sX 

Geognphy: Civil and political, completed and revised. Monteith'ib 

« 

A GaAn. 'Hia: 1 Yiai. 


Rading: Read aefactiona from vatioue nutoea. 

SpdUiag: Sane as to B ftade. 

Writing: Same aa in B grade. 

Graanar: Analyria and pairing. Baereiaea in cemcting fake syntax. 

Co m p ori ti oo; Swi n too'a School Con p oa iti oo. first half year. Word analyria hit 
half of year. 

Aiiriunetk: Coenpirte, finhbed and w e l ae d . 

Hiatory: Seriatoo’a United BtMea, c oa phte d. 
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General dtnetum 

Drawing in panunar grade* u detennined upon by prindpaL Oral inctruetkn in 
frfjjniology and phyde*. Rbetotkal ewirita in grammar grade*. rwhiMt^ jnd 
origiiial eaaay* once a mootL 

High Schoou. Jumot Cla*. Time: 1 Yea» 

Algebra and Engliah analysa throu^wut tbe year. Phy«iology and Eoology, firrt 
half; philoaophy and bookkeeping. lecaod half. 

Senior year 

Geometry and hiatory throughout the year. Botany and the Corudtution of the 
United Bute*. 6nt half; chemiMry and aatronomy. eecood half. Rhetorical 
thiou^tout the highnchool courae. 

Mandgemem 

Due attentioo diall be given to phyocal culture in the public echooU. Pupfl* in aO 
pades ahall dt in an erect pontioo, and not communicate with one another. When 

called upon 00 tedte, they ahould be required to riK and remain itaoding until d 

They ahould be tau|^t to regard it u diabonocable to aadtt other* or receive aamataiKe 
m^eir ttudiea, except under die apedal cogninnrr and dnectioo of the teacher. 
Strict order in all movement* in the ichootroom, in paadng in and out of the buildii^ 
ahould in all cam* be requited. Conacant employo^ i* the beat mean* of *ecurii« 
good order. 

Morals and marmerx 

leaaoo* on p ol itrneaa and rule* of deportment in public place* and at 
home. Habit* of pcraooalneatnea*. 

Musk 

Singing a* &r a* praetkabie, at the diactetiao of die teacher*, in afl grade*. 

7* Territorial SuperintendentB of Public Instruction 

. One of the greatest weaknesses of the law of 1854 was that it did 
not provide for a centralised doqtrdl of' die school system. The 
county superintendency was established but the superintendent was 
only very indefinitely responsible to any other authority. The law 
specified that he was to file an annual report in his office "and may, if 
convenient, publiah it in some newspaper in this Territory." ■* 
As could readily be predicted that was very ineffieedve. 

Very few of the rqiorts were published, fitom ^ difficulty diat 
has been encountered in getting mformation from the counties, one 
may aMume that if the reports were £led as required by law, the files 
must have been destroyed, as very fiew of d»- r^iorts seem to be in 
enstence. 
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Qovv Henry C. McGill teems to have been one to recognize 

the lack of centralized authority a^ the inefidency entailed. In his 
message to the legislative assemNy Wednesday, December 5, I860,** 
he called attention to the matter and recommended the creation of the 
posidoo of Territorial superintendent. His message was so importan^ 
that an excerpt merits quotatxm here: 

There i* DO subject ID which our dtuen* feel so dttp as interest ^ ID the progRM 
of educatiaa, arid nose which meriti to a higher degree the attentioo of the lepaiature. 

Our coomooechool STatem, althoud^ deviaed with nuch care, it, I conceive, tut' 
ceptible of oany im p rov emen ta, and among the fint importaot. I would auggeat the 
pattage of a law providing for the appoantnieoe by the legiahture of a aupcrinteitdeot 
or coouniatianer of public inttiuctiaa, to be charged with dw general auperviaon cf 
fAinrinn throud>out the Ter rito ry. The aupciintendent, if auch a law abould pee' 
vail, abould be a man well qualified in every particular far the poaition, and thould be ^ 
allowed auch campenaatioo aa will permit him to devote hia entire time to dm dutiea 
of hia I am coofident that I expreat the aendment of our etdaeoa, when 1 atate 
that dwre ia no object for which daey would mote chetrfiilly bear taxation than t« 
the thacoudt education of their children. 

By the pteaent law it ia made the duty of the county a up et in t en deot to vieit the 
i trhnn*« of hil county annually, and to prepare a atuement containing abattacta from 
the diatrict tepocta, and auch other iofotm^aan or auggeadoan aa Iw may deem iny 
portant to the cauae of educatiaa Thia atatement he ia required to file in hia office, 
and, ifoonvenient, to publiah in aomeDewapeper of die Territory. 1 am not aware that 
ftatementa are qyer publiahed. If not, of what practical uae can they be to the 
cauae of educatkm? ^ 

Governor McGill's recommendation was immediately acted upon 
favorably by passing a bill, January 30, 1861, establishing the position 
of Territorial superintendent of common schools.** The bill provided 
that the legislative assembly should elect the official, and included the 
* name of B. C. Lippinoott, who Jkeiefbte had the honor of being the 
first superintendent of public instruction in Washington. Thenamkof 
George F. Whitworth was in the original draft of the bill, but an 
amendment substituted dae name of Lippincott. The term of office was 
fbr3years. No mentioa it made in the law of salary or other cooq)ensa' 
tkn. It was q>edfied dut he was to cdlea iiifbrmatkm re^di^ the 
schools and to report annually to the legislature ai>d make recommenda- 
dmu for improvements. The hw q>edfied ffiat he was to furnish 
blanks to die county su p erinte n dents. The maximum amount for 
printing and incidentals was ITlanmially. His {dace of business was 
not fixed but the law stated that "He may be located in any county 
in the Territory.** That arrangement prevailed througbout dte Ter' 

* Jewwl <f llw Hmh <f aacMWtutwi of Xka TwtMcy «f VMktawoai iSSS~SX S 9* 
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ritoriaJ period Uter laws stated that the superintendent must hve 

at some place where there is a post (jfce.*’ Mr. Lippincott lived in 
Olympia vrfiere he was a Methodist minister and prindpal of the Pug^ 

Soupd Institute, m e ntion ed in another chapterf 
Mr. Lippincott vns not destined to wield very great tnflii»tv>y jp tl* 

newly created position. In his annual report to the legislative assembly 

OT the nert year " among other things he (liticmcd the esfabliahinent 

cf the university. He believed that the common schools should have 

ptecedena over the university. An extsAded statement of his ol^. 
tions is given in another place. His opposition to the university mary 

him unpopular; he was not only relieved of the office but a law was en^x . 

acted January 15. 1862. abolishing the office of superintendent.*^ Un^ ’ 

(kwbtedly the or^niation and integration of education was set back a 

decade by the abolition of the office. 

After a dec^ of muddling along with unorganised and sadly dif- 
fused educational activities the legislatute recreated the nrfW of Terri' 
totial supeiiritendcnt of public instnictio^ The bfll was passed on 
November 29. 1871, to become effective on January 1. 1872.** The 
superintendent was to be elect^ by ^ l^lature in Joint sessioo for 
a period of 2 years, instead of *3 as under iht previois statute His 

salary was fixed at W ani^y which included office riit. sfa 

printing, and incidentals. Not a very munificent salary. Attiiesame 

time the salary of the Goveriw was $3,000, Justices of the Supreme 

^^®urt were $2,000. We can see tiat it was not w Hol ly q( 

pioneer conditions. 

^The superintendmts main duties were to give teachers* examins' 
txns arid issue certificates; prqsare bhfiib for county superintendents, 
distrto officeft, and teachers; to call a county superintendent s con' 
vention; to collect statistics aixl make an annual report to the legis' 

lature. It was stated that "He shall publish his Territorial report in 

I some leadtng^newspnper of the Territory, with a request that other 
papers copy. * While the law made no q>ecific provision for a salary, 
or expenses the legislative journals show that appropriations were 
made for cq)en8es. . 

" The seco^ incumbent as Territorial superinten<(mt was Nelson 
Rounds. He was bom in Winfield, N.Y.. in 1807. .He studied at ‘ 
Hamilton College 3 years and at Union College 1 year where he was 
graduated in 18 29. He was ’successively a Methodist minister, pro' 
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feasor andent languages in a seminary in New York, editor of the 
Northern Christian Adwxate 4 years, president of Willamette Uni- 
versity, Salem, Oreg., from 1868-70“ On his resignation from 
Willamette he moved to Washington where he was elected superin- 
tendent in 1872. He occupied the poit^ition until 1874. 

Dr. Rounds issued the first statistical material on education ever 
compiled in the Territory. In addition he gave a brief summary of 
the teachers' institutes that had been held. The great bulk of his 
report was a dissertation on the value r^ moral training in the public 
schools. 

In 1874 John P. Judson was elected to the position, serving until 
1880. His service was among the most important during the Terri- 
torial ^od. He believed that changes should be made in the school 
code and his method of securing the changes was unique. On July 26, 
1876,.he convened the Washington Teachers' Institute for the express 
^ formulating a new code.“ After two separate sessions and 
interim study and criticism an entire new code was submitted, which 
was pas^ by the legislature on October 18, l877.“ The main 
fbtures of that important law are indicated in another place. One of 
the outstanding features was the establishment of ^ Territorial 
board of education. 

In 1880 Jonathan S. Houghton was elected as Territorial superin- 
tendent, serving 1 tertp of 2 years. During his service he traveled 
more than 4,000 miles, held 3 Territorial institutes and a number of 
county institutes. advocated a higgler professioiial standard for 
teachers and urged the legislature to support the TiOrmal department 
of the university. He urged the legislature to place the Territorial 
Buperintendency upon a better basis. He showed that in 5 years 
immigration had more than doubled the number of echoed districts 
in some of the eastern counties. The appropriations far his office 
. greatly liimted its possibilities of service. A quotation from his r^xirt 
will assist in conveying an idea of the conditions : 

Our popuhtkn fanot yet wfickotly cathiMiMtic ooedocatioosl inttets, to'iopport 
s journal in this Tenitjory, devoted wholly to Khooi intete ato ; ao far icaaon the 
■uperintendent abodd visit a hifB nunher of achool diatricta, and talk with dte people 
on this vital subject The najority of people arc wilUiy to do aU that is neceMsry to 
support our public schools, but, in nsny instances, they do not know what is really 
neceasary. I have found socoe individuals who did not to undetataod biscb 
boards even vacre tcaOy neoeaaaty in the of today.* * 
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Charles W. Wheeler was superintendent from 1882 to 1884. He had 

been principal of the Waitsburg schools from 1877 to 1879, when he 
was elected county superintendent of Walla Walla County, serving 
until 1882. For some years he was proprietor of the Waitsburg Times," 
probably during the years that he was Territorial superintendent. 

' At that time the law did not require the incumbent to live at the capi' 
tal or to devote his entire time to the office. The salary of J<S00 did 
not warrant limitation of one's time to the nflyy 

No outstanding changes were inaugurated during his occupancy of 
the position. He reported that “there were then fifteen graded schools 
in the Territory on September 1, 1883”, commenting that “This is 
indeed a creditable showing when we take into consideration that 
two years ago there were none.”" He emphasized the importance of 
professional training and recommended that all teachers be required 
to attend the institutes. 

Superintendent Wheeler gave a rather fuU'and commendatory ac' 
count of the unive^ty and urged liberal appropriations for its develop' 
ment. He pointed out the needs for libraries and apparatus as well as 
funds for salaries. He said: * 

The iibory hu upwd* of 2M Tolun«»— » mere beginniijg • • • Itidmical 
come is comple t e, being the ome in substance as that pursued in eastern 
Its scientific couise omits Greek, but requires more than four years’ study of Latin or 
ncnch, or German, and is more extended than is ordinarily ^ven in conges on the 
Pacific coast. Its normal course is such as is usually pursue in normal fh o ti ls. and 
its commerdal course mote than equals the curriculum of dv csdioary business 
coUtfCs* 

R. C. Kerr was appointed luperintendent tnTS84, aerving until 1886. 
While in office he reaided at Port Townaend, where he lived at the 
time of hia appointment. During hia term of 2 years, while no atrikiiig 
changes were inaugurated, he collected valuable statistics wd issued 
a very creditable report. He showed that the schools of the Territory 
were progressing very satiafectorily. During the biennium “the 
te r r i t or y has built one hundred eighty'nine (189) school houses, vary' 
ing in value from the graded school house qf the dty that costs forty 
thousand dollars ($40,000) down to the humblest school room of the 
backwoods and prairie riiat costs only a few hundred dcdlars.”** 
During the same time 267 new districts were formed, and the number 
of teachers increased from 490 to 1.040. Of the improved quality he 
wrote; 


*OBbM,hMkT. ffii*attcmrtchM«rWaBtWiBi,WViM,ODli»b<i.todGbfeddCtowi<k% IM» 
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We have oow teaching in our achooli, graduates ftom nearlf every normal 
coOcfei and univenity in the United State* and Europe and thu^eceive die 

• *U these old inadtutioDsofinatructioo; and as only the keenest, meet eneifetkatudeoti 

have the energy to travel so &r from their Alms Mdter, the result is that the teachers in 

this Territory, as a clast, are thoughtful and energetic, cotDpaqng favorably with the 
teachers in any State in the Union." 

He showed that the number of graded schools had increased during 
the biennium from 15 to 24, which was a very desirable record in 
quality as in the number of common schools. Institutesjwere com- 
. mended and a recommendation ma^ that 12 district institutes be ho ld , 

1 in each judicial district. He made several constructive lecommenda' 
tions for changes in the school laW to Volitate administration. 

From 1886 to 1888 J. C. Lawrence of Garfield occupiecyhe position 
of Superintendent of Public Instruction. During thir perfixl be 
continued to live at Garfield where he had served for a year (1882-83) 
as county superintendent. He had served one term on the Territorial 
board of education also. 

His biennial report was more complete statistically than any pieced' 

ing. He urged that Washington sh^d be admitted to stateLxxl and 

that the school lands should all be sold to tht highest bidder. He 

believed that the land would bring $2.50 an acre or a total of $5,000,000. 

He said: . . 

This unount placed st interest st s low rate, my 7 peroeot per aonum, would yield 
1350,000 or more than was expended last year for sch^ purposes. The paid 

for teachers' wages last year was 1313,633. * * • Add as much more from the 

t35n,nnn «nd them wnuld he fVinds enough* tn rruintafa «n nf n<n» 

iP in each district, with a balance of $1363^ to purchase ^obes, maps, charts, appsntus. 

school libcaties, etc.* / 

How fortunate that the lands were not then sold! How astonished 
hf would be to know that the State now has a permanent schoN fund, 
mainly derived from the sale of public'school hinds, ^ nearly $24,000,' 
000, still has left neaiiy 1,500,000 acres, and that the annual e^pendi' '*■ 
tutes for the public schools are close to $35,000,000. The 
wisdom of all who lived then could not prophesy what has since 
transpired. 

Mr. Lawienoe was splidigus for better preparatkn of the teachers 
of whom there were then aboutT^. Ife was instnimental in or^' 
ixing and having die State board adopt a course of study fiir the un' 
graded schooh. A course for the graded schods had bera adopted in 
1877 and was being followed. He emphastxed the judicial distriet in' 
sdtuteg which had been adopted by fibe Legislature on die lecom' 
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toendation of Superintendent Kerr. hP urged, in addition, that a 
Territorial normal school be established as soon as possible* He 
reported that the university was in excellent condition. He said that 
a private normal school was nqt sufficient and that “A normal depart' 
m«it in any university is not sufficient.” EKiring his administration 
Ainiform text bool^ for all the Territory were adopted in accordance 
with legislation enacted in IST?.’® 

As he was not a candidate for reelection be recommended that the 
superintendent s salary be increased from $750 to $1^00 per annum, 
and that he have a budget of $1,000 for printing and other expenses. 

J. H. hdorgan was the next, and last, Terriiuiial superintendent, 
being appointed by the Governor for the period 1888^. Superin' 
tcndoit Morgan issued two reports, one for each year of his admin' ' 
istration. The reports are quite opmpkte and exceptionally wefl 
arranged for that time. His report in 1889 is the first one to give a 
systematic account of the important private academies and colleges. 
They will be d i scussed elsewhc^ in this book. His report attracted 
the special attention of the United States Commissioner of Education. 
A few paragraphs from the commissioner’s comments are quoted in 
another chapter.^*. 

Mr. Morgan was born in 1852 in North Carolina, where he received 

his early school education. He did some teaching in rural schools in 
that State ilso. In 1879 he was graduated with the degree of A.M. 
fremn Furman University, South Carolina. 

In 1879 he made the trek to the Northwest, settling at first in Walla 
Walla County. He rapidly became identified with the educational 
development of the Territory. In all, he has rendered 53 years of can' 
spicuous service in various Washington educational institutkms. In 

1882 he becaine principal of the public schools of Dayton. The next 

year he transferred to Waitsburg, where he was prin^al until the 

close of the school year 1887: For a time he was county superintendent 

of Walla Walla County, at the same time that he wsts at the head of 
the Waitsburg schools. ^ p 

In 1887 he becaine prindpaEof the El^burg public schools. Very 
soon after he was appointed as the last Territuiial superintendent' of 
puUfoinstnictfcm by Governor Semple. He held both positions until 
June 1888, as he was not required to have his office in Olympia. He 
occupied the positioa of Territorial superinteylent until the cV?g f of 

^ »Um«raukksMMsn.s.ia. 
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the year 1889. From January 1, 1890, until June he was superintend' 
ent of schools at Montesano. 

In 1890 he returned to Ellensburg as priiKipal of public schools and 
apparently served concurrently as county superintendent of Kittitas 
County^ A little later, 1893, he became vice principal and head c£ the 
^department of mathematics in the Ellensburg Normal School. In this 
position he remained 23 years. He was then, 1916, elected principal 
of the Ellensburg Hi^ School. From this position he retired in 1929. 
He was elected president of the State Teachers' Assodatkm at the 
initial meeting in CMympia, presiding at the Ellemburg session. Gov' 
emcH^ Rogers appointed him a member of the State board of education. 
That he has been an influeptial dtmen as well as a builder of educa' 
tional foundations is shown by his service as mayor of Ellensburg. He 
is living in Seattle at the present time.^ 

DMa furniibed penraD? 
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Chapter VIII 

Organization and Administration During Statehood 

1. Plan of the Chapter 

Brief chapter . — In this chapter only a very brief discussion will be 
made. Most of the topics that logically belong here, such as secondary 
education, finance, the university, certificatiem, etc., have received ^ 
extended consideration in separate chapters. 

Groutidii;orl( laid during Territorial period . — Practically all the types 
of common schools and the university were established during the 
Territorial period. The methods of raising revenues and their appoT' 
tionment were largely determined in those early days. Their history 
during statehood is largely a history of slight modifications and very 
great expanakm in numbers and costs. The normal schools and the 
State college were established immediately after Washington was 
admitted as a State. 

Scope of the chapter . — This chapter will be confirmed to a brief coO' 
sideration of each of the State superintendents of public instructian, 
the special problems which were prominent in their administration, 
and the characteristic features of their^ contribution. This will be 
followed by a few statistical tables eshibiting the marvelous growth ^ 
in public education that has occurred in Washington during t^ past 
4 decades and a half under statehood. 

2. Superintendents of Public Instruction During Statehood 

Superi-ntendertt Bryan, 1889-92. 1901-08.— Robert Bruce Bryan 
was the first meumbent of the office of superintendent of public 
instruction of the newly admitted Commonwealth. He was three 
times elect^ to the position and was nearing the of the last 
term when death intervened. Superintendent Bryan was bom in 
Hancock County, Ohio, August 3, 1842. He moved with his parents 
to Iowa in 1852. They resided at West Mitchell imtil the outbreak 
of the Civil War when he enlisted in the Third Iowa Ini^tiy, in* 
which he served until 1862, when he was mustered out of the service 
because of ill health. In 1863, however, he reenlisted in the Seventh 
Wisconsin Infimtry in which he served until 1865. He was wounded 
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ID the Battle of the Wilderness and again at Spottsylvania. 'fte was 
commissioned a second lieutenant in 1865. 

His education was received in the public schools Ohio, Iowa, and 
Wisconsin and at West Mitchell Academy. At the conclusion of the 
war he took a normal course. He began teaching in 1867. In 1876 he 
moved to Linn County, Kans., remaining there until 1884, when he 
made the trip to the Pacific coast. 

From 1880 to 1884 he was engaged in newspaper work. He was 
principal of several public schools in Kansas and also county superin' 
tcndent of Linn County two terms. In 1886 he became dty superintend' 
ent c£ schools in Montesano, Wash., which position he retained until 
his election as the first State superintendent of public instruction in 
1889. He remained in this position until 1892 when he became dty 
superintendent of the Aberdeen public schools. Aberdeen was able 
to retain him until 1900 when he was reelected State superintendent of 
public instruction. His recntrance to the headship of the State public 
schools came in January 1904. He was in the last year of his third 
term, the twelfth in the office, when stricken with death in Yakima 
on March 30, 1908. He was buried in Montesano, the funeral services 
being conducted by tht Masons and the Grarid Army of the Republic. 
The following editorial appeared regarding him: 

The wealth of 6cnl odeiingt t e a tific d to the high in which he wu by the 
teachen of the State, hit neighbota, his comradea, and his aaaociatet at the capitoL • * • 
Mr. Aryan haa kng been known as die father of the educatiooal ayatem of this State. 
He well deserves this rec o g n itio n In the early days of statehood he organized the 
acatteted forces of the State for efcctive wort He drafted the int Code of Public 

Instruction in this State, and was working on a revision of the present code at the tiiDe 

of his death. Mr. Bryan was a very positive mao and his personality is reflected in 
the development of the achod system of Washington in no itiv»ftaip way.> 

Superintendent Bryan was the first one to assemble adequate 
school statistics and to arrange them in a thoroug^y useful manner. 
His reports are models of clearness and full of keen analyses and con' 
structive suggestions. 

Charles W. Bean, 1893-96.— In Novraber 1892, County Supt 
Charles W. Bean of Whitman County was elected State superin' 
tcndent. He took over t4 duties of ^ ofBce on January 1, 1893. 
Mr. Bean was bom in Harrison County, Ind., on October 20, 1854. 
He moved to Kansas where he obtained his first t»afKtng experience 
in the district schools of that State. He studied in the Unive rsi t y of 
Kansas, graduating with the degree of A3, in 1878. He journeyed to 
d>e Northwest and in 1882 was principal of Huntsville Academy, 


•NortkwM Jowml of Bdueadoa. lOS, April 1908. 
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Washmgtofi, lirom 1882 to 1885. He then became county superintend' 
ent of Whitman County, remaining in that position until 1892, when 
be was elevated to the office of State superintendent. He remained in 


of constructive discussion concerning the support of common schools, 
the apportionment of school funds, institutes, certification, super' 
vision, the university, the State college, and the iKxmal schools. 

Frtfn^ J. Broume, 1997-1900 . — ^The next incumbent, Mr. F. J.. 
Browne, principal of Columbia City (later a part cf Seattle) schods 
was elected State superintendent in Novembv 1896, assuming nflVy 
on January 1, 1897. He was bom at Eaton, C^, in 1860. After 
graduating from the Huntington, Ind., hi^ school in 1879 he taught 
school for a time, intermittently attending college. He received the 
bachelor 8 degree from Western College, now Leander Clark, Toledo, 
Iowa, in 1885. 

He theri became principal of public schools at Dysart, Iowa: Hfr 
remained there until becoming teacher languages and mathe' 
madcs in the Puget Sound Academy, Tacoma. Later he served as 
'superintendent of schools at Port Townsend. Subsequent to that he 
was principal of the Columbia City schools, from which he was 
electj^ to the position of superintendent of public instructiotL 
He was admitted to the bar in 1894. He occupied the position one ' 
term, being succeeded by Robert B. Bryan wlto was elected to his 
second term. 

Mr. Browne was considered as a critical student rf Shakespeare. 
He was awarded a prise by Houghton Mifflin Co. for the best essay 
on teaching English masterpieces in the public schools. His biennial 
reports are entirely compilations of reports of the State board of edu' 
catioo, reports from the heads of the higher educational institutions. 
State ex amin ation questions, general school statistics, and a new course 
of study for the comnuxi schbols prepared by the State board of edu' 
catioD. No constructive policies are expressed. 

Henry B. Dewey, 1908-12 . — ^Henry Bingham Dewey was chosen as 
deputy sungrintendent of public insmiction in 19(^ and on the death 
of Mr. B^tn, March 30, 1908, be was appointed sup erin t en dent by 
Governor Albert Edward Mead. Ife was reelected in November of 
the same year, and remained at the head of the public school s3rstem for 
4 years more — until 1913, when be was succeeded by Mrs. Josephine 
Corliss Preston. Mr. Dewey was bom in Niles, Miffi., July 26, 1864. 
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He received the A3, deg^frcxn the Universtty of Michigan in 1890. 
During 1890-91 he was county superinteiKlent of Shiawassee County, 
Mich. From 1898 to 1903 he was county su p e r in t endent of Pierce 
County, Wash. From 1905 to 1913 he was in die State nffior as indi' 
Gated above. For a time. 1905-S, he was editor and publisher of the 
?{orthwestJoumai of EducatuM, now the Wsditfigton Educatwn Journal. 
In 1912 Mr. Dewey was a candidate for Representative in Cnngp^ 
but was not successful in the election. In 1912 be became a reptesen' 
tadve of Ifau^toD Mifflin Co. He was sent to the Boston in 
, August 1916, becoming manager the educational department in 1918. 
He died in Boston, October 30, 1931. 

The fbUowmg editorial appeared reading Mr. Dewey when he was 
appointed to fiU the unexpired term caused by die death of Superin' 
tendent Bryan: 

Tbe Govenor's appointment of Mr. Dewer to compkte the unexpttcd term of Mr. 
firyu meet! the approval of evttj teacher in dm State mho ia with the 

cf the State o6ce. Mr. Dewey'a recced as prindpal, county auperintendtnt, and aawt' 
ant State aupermtendent justifiea his pecaent pootiaD. He is nn> *»n'^ i ti v e 

oAcen in any branch of the State's public service, and has done mace fcr tbe progteM 
of die rural schools of Washington than any other non. Under his leadership the State 
oifice wiD take the tank it deaervea.* 

SupenTitendertt Joupkine C. Preston, 1913-28.— Mrs. Josci^une 
Corliss Preston was first elected superintendent of public instruction 
in November 1912, taking office on January 1, 1913. Three 
reelected, she served four terms of 4 yeanf each; tbe longest period to 
date of any incumbent of tbe office. Dr. Preston was bom in Minne- 
sota, May 26, 1873. She was a student for a time at Carletoo College, 
Northfield, Minn. She was awarded d« honorary degrees of Aid. by 
Whitman Cefflege, Washington, in 1914 and L JID. by Carleton Col- 
kge, Minnesota, in IS^. After inittal «»arhing jn Minnesota she 
moved to Washington where she was superintendent Walla Walla 
County schools for 9 years, 1903-12. She was eiceptionally honored 
by being president of die National Educatian Association 1919-20. 
During Siqperintendent Preston’s long'tfficial term great oc' 

curred in education in Washington as everywhere else. Secondary 
schools and colleges in Washington incteased nevly 400 percent. 
The number graduating from hi^ school increased from 2^12 to 
21 , 597 , or 800 percent. School oostsi likewise increased from a little ' 
over $10,000,000 to over $33,O00JXX). These stupendous increases 
occurred notwithstanding the fact dat the great World WsrfScmned 
in die midst of this period of edocatiaDal ptpgtess. 

• Mrt w t JwwIrfBiMtIott, V, I9il, liiiy iMv 
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Prestxn devoted mueb atte n tioo to the problems c£ oonsolids' 
tioD of schools and the transpoclatioo of pupils. She was in favor of 
community districts determined by community interests rather 
county units regardless of geographical atiH wnn'a^ needs. 

She recogniacd the inequality of ability of districts to support educa- 
tion- She advocated a revolving equalising fund to be apportioned by 
the State superintendent to the poorer districts needing assistance. 
She ^ not in fivor of the “30-10” plan, whereby the State would 
furnish $30 for each census child and the county $10 to all districts 
regardless of need. She thought that the State had gone fhr enough in 
centralizing school funds. 

One of her cherished wishes was to provide better living accommO' 
dations fix rural teachers. She advocated ^ construction by the 
districts of teachers', cottages and was instrumental in having hun- 
dreds of them provided. Boys’ and girls’ clubs, educational exhibits 
at county fairs, and vocational education all received stimulation 
and encouragement through her office. F« many years ^ ^ h of the 
ei^th-grade pupils on receiving his certificate of promotion to the 
hi^ school received also a personal letter of congratulation and gcxxl 
wishes from Mrs. Preston. It was a great experience fix the pupils 
and their parents to receive a personal letter ftinn^ the hig^iest edu- 
cational offioai in die State. The letters were signed personally in 
Mrs. Preston's own handwriting and not merely multigraphed. She 
was very influential with the school board members and citizens gener- 
ally in the rural communities. 

Nadi D. Showalter. 1928 — .—In 1928 Noah David Showalter, 

, former president of the CSieney Normal School, was elected tosucceed 
Mrs. Ptestoii. A biographical account is given in connection with t~.Ke 
Cheney Normal School and will not, be recounted here. 

Superintendent Showalter’s long experieiKe in various capacities 
in cormection with rural education problems aflbrded him an under- 
standing of the needs in rural education. 

Durii^ his term of office he has urged die establishment by hw 
of die county as the unit of school adipinistzation. He ^xnsoced 
a bill in the legisbtuxe of 1931 providing for a county board of edu- 
cation made up of by members elected by the people. The of 
county superintendent was to be abdished as an elective office. 
Provision was made fix the appoi n t m e nt of a county superintendent 
by the county board of edoatkn. All teachers in diird-dass distticts 
were to be nominated by the county suneiintendent. 
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Bin the aggregateumnal ooct of pubUc-whool educatioD ?Vn j 

millkjo doUaw aikl m 19M it wa* a ytar. It » itiD three 

times ai much aa in 1910. In 1899 it cost only about 15 <yn t a a day, 
or $25 a year, to keep a boy or girl in acbooL In 1931 it cost 66 cents 
a day, a $11834 a year, fee what many taxpayers enooeouaty le^d 
aa the same service. Thia ia not the place for an analysis of th f cod' 
tiDvcrsy. But the fecta are very striking. They are exhibited in detail 
in table 9. 

Taw 9.—Comptntive pMktdtoti ootu, 1B90-I93i 
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Sources of revenue for the public KhooU.— Public-ecbool funds are 
secured £rom three different administnitive divisions of the State gov- 
eminent, vix, the State itself, the county, and thedocal district in which 
the given school is located. 

The total amounts derived annually from each of these sources is 
indicat^ in table 10. The fourth column headed “ Other general fond 
sources” includes revenues arising from fines, excheats, etc., which ate 
allotted to the support of the public schools. 

It should be not^ that the fimds indicated do not cover the cost 
of capital outlays, only die current costs. The table shows diat al- 
thou^ the State has increased the revenues from $6 per 
to $20 per census child the local district appropriations have increased 
la a still greater proportion. This is shown also in the taUe exhibiting 
the increase in the annual o)8t per pupil from $25.55 in 1890 to $118 M 

in 1931. 


Taiu 10.^Sovnxi of mwmici for pMk iduoU, 1890-1933 
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Tabu 10.— Sounxi of nomuu for pubbc tchools, 1890-1933— Cootimied 
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The yield from the State current school fund.— The accompanying 
table 11 shows the operation of ^ State current school fund since 

1 ^. The to four cdumna deal' with the levies; the last three deal 

with the collections the foU^rag year. Owing to the feet that the 
seb^ year and the tax year*do not coincide, part of the tax money 
which should be collected during a certain school year may not becol' 
lected until the frdlowing ytaz. 

It should be kept in mind that this tabfe reto only to the fondApro' 
vided by the State as a whole. The county and district funds are not 
i^uded. The year 1895 nto the beginniig of the feimws ‘‘barefoot 
schoolboy law." The aaaount per cerisus child in the initial law was $6, 
which was raised to $20 in 1920. Superintendent Showalter suo' 

ceeded in 1993 in mcreasing it much more. 
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Tabu 11. — Stau cmrtrn tdhool fund--CootiBiotd 


Yoionevy 

Cenini 

Dolbn 
per eery 
mmcbUd 

ToCil mimbtr 
doOan 
Deeded 

Ymof 

coOce^ 

tioo 

Tocil ippor* 

DoUtn 

perccDMi 

ckOd 

1 

3 

5 < 

4 

S 

6 

7 

1910 

1268.972. 

$10 

83.689,730 

1911 

$2,622,184.2) 

$9.75 

1911 

276. «4 

10 

3,762,440 

1912 

2,9)9.7^711 

1164 

1912 

283.141 

10 

3,831,410 

191) 

2, 61). 947. 84 

9.2) 

1913 

386.849 

10 

2,868,490 

1914 

2,794.806.21 

174 

1914 

396,695 

10 

3.966,950 

19U 

2,84), 179.70 

9L58 

1915 

303.614 

10 

5,036,140 

1916 

2.9)9.22176 

9.6B 

1916 

304.600 

10 

5,046,000 

1917 

2,179,6)6.81 

1147 

1917 

310.333 

10 

5.103,330 

1911 

), 1)1,42172 

1109 

1918 

336.237 

10 

5,362,570 

1919 

2,141269.69 

1)5 

1919 

348.771 

10 

3,417,710 

1920 

16H 997.20 

1142 

1920 

363.746 

20 

7.274.930 

1921 

5,2r7.l64w 18 

li50 

1921 

375.956 

20 

7.519.1M 

1922 

7»0)8,5ia85 

18.72 

1922 

380,360 

X 

7,605,200 

192) 

7.291.50168 

1118 

1923 

385.189 

20 

7.703,780 

1924 

7. 56). 571 75 

1164 

1924 

397. 3S9 

20 

7.945.710 

1925 

7,709.144.)) 

1165 

1925 

407,271 

20 

8,145,430 

1926 

7.9)8, )5Ql 11 

1149 

1926 

414.373 

20 

a 287, 460. 

1927 

i 196, 551 9) 

1178 

1927 

420^399 

20 

a 407 , 980 

1928 

8,211475.71 

19.5) 

1928 

425,764 

20 

aSU,2S0 

1929 

8,2848 129157 

1146 

1929 

427.110 

20 

a542,200 

19S0 

8,)18,657.55 

1148 

1930 

432.577 

20 

a647.540 

19)1 

7,620.))a8) 

17. 62 

1931..... 

431.974 

20 

a639.480 

19)2 

6,945.186.45 

16.08 

1952..., 

454,788 

20 

a695,560 

19)) 

6. 8)68 74). 0) 

15.72 


T^uwher of teachers and salaries . — ^Table 12 shows the number of 


teachers ^year by year from 1890-1933 in the elementary schools and 
die hi^ schools and the average annual salaries pakL^' 

The number of teachers employed has increased p mpnrtir n>atfl y 
much f^ter than the population. In 1890 the pq;>ulatk)n of the 
State was 357.232 and at present it is 1^3.396. At the beginning 
of statehoocf there was 1 teacher for approximately every 222 inhabit' 
ants. At the present there is 1 teacher for every 130 persons. The 
proportion of hig^'schocj teachers has increased much more rapidly 
dian the proportion of elementary teachers. In 1890 only 1 percent 
of all teadiers in the State were in the hi^ schools. In 19 ^ about 
25 percent were teaching in thehi^ schools. 

Teachers who are inclined to murmUr bfcs^we of low aalarwi would 


be encouraged by comparigg the average annual Mi driff cf 40 years 
ago widi those paid today. At diat time the average annual salary 
was $266.30 and in 1931 it was $1^547^46. Of course, die Khool year 
is now longer than then, 8.96 mondu, compared with 4.86 months; 
but teachers dien could earn little in the periods of and 

annuntf s e ssions and other college terms w ere not arranged advaiy 
tageously. Even 20 years ago the salaries were only about half as large 
as now. . * ; . 
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Tabu IX— >(umber of teachers and talariu, 1890-1933 


im. 

1891. 

1892. 

1893. 

1894. 

1895. 

1896. 

1897. 

1898. 

1899. 

1900. 

1901. 

1902. 

1903. 

1904. 

1905. 

1906. 
1907. 
1906. 
1909. 


Number of tnchen io— 


^ Super 

▼ito 


1910.. 

1911.. 

1912.. 

1913.. 
1914. 


1915. 

1^16. 

1917. 

1918. 

1919. 

1920. 
1921. 
1922. 

1923. 

1924. 


Jp29. 
' 1925. 


1927. 

1928. 

1929. 

1 9 10. 

1911. 

1932. 

1933. 


1,289 

1.219 

1.227 

1.417 

1,394 

1,3)9 

1.387 

1,409 

1,412 

1,494 

1,563 

795 

835 

768 

736 


Elemeir 

mry 


High 


16 

36 

44 

54 

81 

93 

93 

101 

no 

137 

173 

213 

255 

»oo 

346 

411 

488 

619 

723 

876 

962 

1,128 

1,226 

1,359 

1,457 

1,809 

1,959 

1.791 

1,612 

1.795 

1,997 

2,093 

2,187 

2,269 

2,412 
2; 517 
2,639 
2,694 
2,864 

3,047 

3,180 

3,178 

3,024 


Tool 


1,6H) 
2,210 
2,763 
3,086 
3, 168 

3, 325 
3,245 
3,305 
3, 321 
3.743 

3,784 

3,869 

4,159 

4,445 

4,775 

5,179 

5,777 

6,209 

6,524 

6,718 

8,041 

8,459 

8,639 

9^068 
9,395 
9,492 
9,749 
9; 770 

10.197 
10,586 
10,6^ 
10,751 
10,915 

11, 166 
11,377 
11,606 
11,776 
11,907 

*11,941 

12,022 

11,813 

11. 198 


Avtnge 

miMTf 


$366.30 

308.35 

319.38 
285.49 
237.53 

191.98 
237.02 
246.44 
3H26 
261. 19 

361.78 

335.38 
361.68 
408.37 
470 50 

415.74 

404.61 

461.71 

51L69 

605.29 

691.87 

735.11 

75X69 

77X67 

819.28 

86621 
855.04 
839.32 
93X 16 
93662 

1, 125.38 
1,430 87 
1,428.66 
1,39606 
1,39666 

1,421.49 
1,459.32 
1,460 55 
1,489.94 
1,496 26 

1,525.30 

1,547.46 

1.520.21 

1.344.22 


Avenfi 

number 

montbaaf 

•cboGi 


School attendance and graduation. — marvelous story is unfolded 
in tables 13 and 14, edubiting d)e enrollment in tbe successive years 
of the State's history. It is not merely in the increising numbeis 
year by year, since that would be expected to some extent because 
of the increase in population. The percentage of census children 

actually enrolled, however, haa changd 6ram 64 peroifll to 80 per* 
— to 
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CHAPTER IX 

School Revenues During Statehood 

1. Sources of School Revenues 

The development of legislation relating to school revenues during 
tcmtOTial days has been discussed in chapter 7 and will not be 
repeated here. In that period the foundations were laid for the 
subsequent plans made possible only with the advent of statehood. 
In this chapter a rather fiill account is given of the various financial 
problems in public-school education and the legal enactments pro- 
viding their soluttort The various stages show a consistent attitude 
of belief in education as a fundamental necessity of an cnli^tencd 
government 

The State permanent school fund.— By the Enabling Act of Febru- 
ary 22. 1889, Washington came into possession of the Federal-granted 
lands, but Cemgress very wisely stipulated that the lands thus granted 
for educational purposes could not be sold for less than $10 per acre, 
and that die proceeds should constitute a permanent school fund; 
the interest from this should be spent only in support of the schools.* 
In addition, the schools received 5 percent of the proceeds from the 
sale of public land lying within the State sold by the United States 
Government. 

This was the nucleus around which was built the permanent school 
fund of the State. The legislature added other sources to the fund, 
and declared, “The principal of the State school fimd shall remain 
irreducible and permanent The term "State school fimd” was 
changed to “common schobnimd” in 1897. 

This hw provided that the State school fimd should be derived from 
,,fhe fbUowing sources: 

1. AppcopcatioiM and domtkna by the State. 

2. DoaatkxM and bequeata by tndividuala to the 
' 2. Dooatioiia and bequeata to the 

4. The pcoceeda of land and pefaer property ^which revert to the State by 
and raneiture. 



I iMt ol Waifatattaa. IM 9 - 90 . ch. Xn.-tcc. so, p. STi. 
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5. The proaedBrfiflpcopotyi^ted to the State, *rt*Btbepwpo« of the Bint 

b i»t sped&ed cv is uoceruin. ^ 

• 6. Fowh accumulated io the treaMiry rf the State fix the dtabuneatot whfch 

pfoviaoD hss oot bcm Isw. 

7. The pitxeedr of the mk of timber, atone. mnie*ala.«othe proper Khool 

ud State landa other than tho« granted fix Bpeddc purpoMa. 

8. All moneya other than rental recovered £rom peraoM treapaaaii^ oo said 

9. Rve percent of the ptoceeda of the aale of public landa lying within the State. 

10. The principal of all fiinda ariang from the aale of land and nrii>r nrooeitT 
granted to the State for the aupport of dae cntnmnn 

11. Such funda aa may be provided by legiahtive enactment • 

principal of the permanent school fund has grown untd at the 

present tune it aiiKjunts to more than $24, During the course 

of ow history, legislatioD has been e n act e d from ttm» to per- 
taming to the investment of the funds. State Supt. C. W. Bean, in 
his report of 1894, called attention to the ^ that in that year the 
smalls quarterly balance of the fund was $131,712.15, and diat it 
was impossible to get good investments, so advocated the buyins of 
State warrants. ^ 

A^in State Supt. Frank J[. Browne in 1898, reported $230,000 
remained uninvested, and recommended investment in warrants of 

State normal and capitxal lands, the State to guarantee the annual 
interest.* 

A law was passed in 1899 authoriong the investment oftheper- 
manent school hmd in State warrants. The authority to do this was 
questioned later, and was held unconstitutioDal by the State ? Vipr»n>f 
Court. It was repealed January 26, 1927. 

The statutes of 1899 ptovid^ that whenever there was $5,000 oc 
tbenphool hmd and the State had an outstlnding vvarrant 
indebtedness of a greater sum than $5,000, it was the duty of the 
State auditor and the governor to issue 2(Vyear, 3X percent, bonds 

which were to be credited to the account of the permanent whrH 
fund^ 

During the territorial yem and throughout the early State period 
the funds were invested in hi^-grade bonds. The of 

1897 as amended in 1903 shows very clearly the general po6^ m 
protecting the principal. “Whenever there shall be in the penna' 
8^ hmd of the State $1,000 or mote, available for investment. 
UK board of State land co mmi s ri ooera may invest ^ m nataooal. 

State, county, municipal, or school district bonds bfting not less 
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percent interest per annum, paying therefor not more than 
the par value thereof”* * 

T^investment of the funds was placed in the- hands of a newly 
crated composed of the governor. State treasurer, and State 

audittJT.krwwn as the Sta^ board oflinance in 1907^ Since that year 
the mvestment of the fond has been handled by this boar A At the 

presmt time the money is practically all invested in school district 

DQCKUk 

taw ever broplaad Mound the 

lO perp^oaferfiituregeneratioiM. In 1923 the law provided that 

None Of the permanent school fond of this State shall ever be loaned ' 

to private persons or corporations, but it may be invested in national. 
State, county, muniapal. or school district bonds.” ' The law also 
^ded when $5,000 accumulated in this fond and could not 
be mve^ as provided by law it must be invested in State of Wash- 

i^^ds. One very wise provision was written into the law of 

m which fomished a market for school bonds. School district 
were given preference in the investment of the permanent 

R«emies from school Idiuh.-The control of the cor^^school 
grants^ ^ through four different types of administrative orgjuiiza^ 
twn. Durmg the terntorial period th<^ were administered by the 

con missioneia; upon admission to statehood in 1890 they were 

pl^ in the hands of die State land commission, composed of the 
Sfate land commissioner, the secretary of state, and the superintend^ 

ent of pubhc instruction. In 1893 the personnel of the board was 

chan^ to consist of three members appointed by the governor in 

^tOT to the State landcommissioner. The duties of tbe^te^d 

of land commissioners are multitudinous and of much importana 

educatianal intetests of the State of Washington. 

amount of laiKl of which the Smte came into p« 

^wa^ than 2.000.000 acres. Of this amount approiim^y 
threefourths remains unsold. The following tabuhtioo • mdiatM 
the status of the common-school grants in 1928. 

« Ui of W i A ta n wi . WB. A. ti. m. 

•Uv) cT WMStagtaa. Hc. 1. pv I7. 

'Oxbitf PoUk iHtmctioa. im, p. as 

*lbid, p. 111. 

“ woirwfc. 
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Tabu IJ.-nStdtiu of comrnon'tchool ponu and Itot Imd*. 1928 


Am acquired by State — 2,1^154.60 


Alta deeded 455,898.48 

Am under contract 53,101X)9 


Area remaiDini to State. . . 1,673,155.® 

Land under ieue 604XD919 

Open land 1®9J15® 


The ultimate value of the endowment cannot be aacertained. From 
the foregoing it is seen that much wealth will accrue totheeducatioQal 
permanent fund when the lands are finally disposed of. The value if 
die various permanent funds is shown in the following tn Hf. On 
September 30, 1930, the cash balance and investment stood at 
$23,919,514.32, an increase of $5,420,000 in 2 years.** 


Permanent tducationai fundt in Woihington 


Pennanent cooiDOo achool $23® 9,584.32 

Agiiicultutal college pennanent 1497325.95 

Charitable, educatxmal, penal, and re/ornutory inctitutioni 1®2346.15 

Normal achool permanent 829,97659 

Scientific achool permanent 1,880331 88 

Univeraity permanent 2M0657t 


29.353330® 

Land exchange. — When the Federal Government set aside the na- 
tional forest reserves, subsequent to the admission of Washington as 
a State, it enclosed within them nearly a half million acres of unsur- 
veyed cammonschool lands. The Federal Government 
that the farming of the forest reserves extinguished the of the 
State to the land. The State maintained the opposite view. In June 
1913 Commissioner of Public Lands Clark V. Savidge, and Attorney 
General W. Vauj^han Tanner went to Washington and spent several 
weeb in conference with officials there, in order to save endow- 
ment for the children of the State, Tl>e Federal Government hnally 
recogniacd the claim of the State of Washington by entering into an 
^rcement loaown as the land exchange agreement, which provided 
diat the State's timber should be cruised and that the State s ho ul d 
receive therefor solid blocks in exchange for its scattered lectioos, 
these blocb to be located on the edge of the'forests, the to 

be as neariy as possible ofequal area and equal value.** Muchoftfae 
indemnity land has been sele^. It is the plan of to hdd 

permanently fix the income which may be derived from die aak of 
the timber. It is estimated diat ultimately one half tmllinn doUan 
yearly income may accrue from diis source alone. 


MlWKrCnl Bioalil Report «r tk( toi« Anditet, imx pi. m. 
u Momaad Mtaakl Report, OaaaMaact of MIk IW, a, I. 
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The accumulation of this portion of the permanent fund from the 
four scxH^oes, (1) land sales, leases, oondenmtions, and fines; (2) 5 
percent of the proceeds from dte sale of United States Government 
lands; (3) miscell a ne ous; and (4) escheated lands or property, is given 
in the following table: 


Tasis Id. — Oroudi of permanent fund from land cruWm^ * 


Biennium 

Lttdalei. 

IcMBt* 600 . 
oobdcffifatkiQi 

5 perotot 
bad alct 

MijcdW 

Eicfaoti 

Tool revmtie 
reed pcs 

1 

2 

3 

• 

4 

- 5 

6 

1889^1 

197,617.74 

390,638.19 

144 , 539.57 

110,507.45 
165,526.50 
19S, 010 . 7 s 
7S9,WJ79 
819, 577 . W 
SO, <91 . 79 
1.771.74S.91 
2. 051, 445. U 
1.4HM&91 
1 , 21 s, <09. 51 

1.550.40ai5 
1,101,411.81 
1. <41, <54. 51 
1,292,114.25 




197.617.74 
451,985.85 
182, 811.57 
122,531.80 
168,865.56 

404.093.65 

809.832.66 
924,457.84 
871,791.22 

1,863,916.99 

2,102,471.83 

1,473.839.(77 

1,363,UL51 

1,588,221.75 

1.835,995.44 

1 . 712 . 579.17 

1.343,343.36 

18Q1-9J 

SSI, 157 . << 
28,272.00 
11,881. 19 
2,119.0< 
S, 012.87 
15, <12. 08 
101. 175. 51 
29,122.30 
S9.404.S7 
22, 121. S3 
IS, 211. 29 
8,009.92 
17, <19. 92 
1,870.89 
2, ns 99 
2,857.11 



lTO-95 



IW5-97 

1897-99 


$141. 1< 

1899-1901 

4901-03 ; 

1903:05 

.1905-07 

1907-09 

1909-H 

1911-11 

1913-15 

191M7 

1917-19 

1919-11 

1921-23 

Totil 

150.00 

252.69 

739.14 

4*474.10 

815.70 

3 , 977 . 13 

22,763.41 
18.704.75 
22. 96a 77 
35,566.01 
3a 305. 68 
3a7ll74 
66,757.65 
47, 571.90 

IS, 509, 59 a 89 

431,251. 18 

1,041.82 

274 . <51 . 00 

17,21<.5K.90 


1 McArdW, L Pifiiadil Hteory of WuhinctPQ, 1923. p. 679. 


District revenues . — ^The legislature of 1889-90 audiorited the district 
to levy a tax of not to exceed 10 mills on all the taxable property of 
the district The rate of the district tax was to be determined by the 
voters of the district at a regularly called meeting of the electm.” 
Certain fines were diverted to swell the district fund. For example, 
a fine of not less than $50 mi^t be imposed upon one willfully dis' 
turbing school or a school meeting; abuse of k teacher drew a ^ of 
from $10 to $100; parents who did not send their children to school 
at least 3 months during the year were subject to a penalty of from $10 
to$25“ 

There was sonoe q)ecial legislation applying to districts having cities 
of more than 10,000 inhabitants, lliis will be treated iq another 
pl^ We shall follow here the legislatioD applying to other districts. 
..J^ere was no change in the limit of the millage levy by directors of 
this class of districts for a number of years. In 1901 directors still 
retained power to levy 5mill^ and an ad^donal 5 mills mi^t ht voted 


. »ud..«k.aSL 
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by the district. The boards of directocB of union districts mi^t levy 
a tax of 3 mills in that year. The levying of su^ tax by union ■/• hro l 
district boards did not prevent the electors of any district within such 
union district from lev^ a tax of 10 naills.** In 1907 the law was 

changed alfowing directors of union districts to levy 5 mills in addition 

to the 10 mills allowable in inclusive districts.** 

In 1909 the school law was recodified throu^ the work of a com' 
mission appointed by the Legislature of 1907 for that purpose. The 
legislation of 1909 ^t defined the diree classes of districts and the 
union hig^ school district. First-class districts embraced cititt of the 
first and second class; second-class districts embraced cities of the 
third and fourth class; all other districts were classed as third-class 
districts. While there were some powers granted to directors of 
second- and third-class districts, the law made no distinction in the 
powers of levying taxes. This new law gave directors the authority 
to levy a tax of 1 percent of the assessed valuation of district, 
while up to 2 percent might be levied by a majority vote of the dis- 
trict. *• Directors were required to submit an itemiacd estimate of 
expenses to the board of county commissioners, who were required to 
make a levy in accordance widi the estimate. 

There has b^ no legislation since that date which affrets d>e power 
of district directors, except that in 1923 directors were empowered to 
levy a tax not to exceed 1 mill above the l^t otherwise provided for 
departments or classes of vocational nature such as Agriculture, home 
economics, trade or industrial subjects.*' 

City districts. — ^Tlie legislation of 1889-90 provided diat districts of 
more than 10,000 inhabitantB should be exempt from a county tax for 
school purposes, and should not be entitled to reoeive'any portion of 
the conmton-school fond raised by county tax.** The aggregate tax 
eould not excee d 10 mills, of which 5 could be levied by the directors 
without a special election. The directors were empowered to levy a 
tax to produce $25,000 for purchasing sites and seboolhouse construc- 
tion without a vote of the people, lii 1899 this amount was increased 
to $50,000.** 

In 1903 it was prtivided that the aggregate tax slwuld not exceed 1 
percent of the taxable {«iqperty, but that the board of directors "by 

MLaOTorWMUactoa, 1901. ck. CUXVn. me. 17, ^ HL 
« Uw of WeeUattaa. 1907, ek lO', «e. 5. ^ )K 
••UiM«rWMUii(taa. 1909,ck97.p^aO^•10S. 

Uwt cT WttefKn. 19ia Mc. 7. ^ 45a 
»!««• of WMkiacU. lS89-9a ck Xn, ac. Sa k S91 
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unaniiDOus vote of all the members therc(^, may determine upon a 
greater tax, riot, however, exceeding 2 percent uprxi all the taxable 
property of the district.'' * 

Tabu ly.—The pnptu cf distrkt taxation 


Yctrof«ce 

By aiithoricy of kLooI dixccton 

By aujority rote of dietrict 

1854 



\m 


i%UuXJHCT ID tMMm 
7 € mi 1 U_ 

1868 

2 ukllU by pctitioQ 

4 ^ inuiSs 

1873 



1877 


Iv Pilill Ivf DuImaIjIBl 

1881 

10 rniDi i& iDcorponted ttMens fior hiiildirtja 

XU niiii^ lOj purpOiBs 

1890 •. 


ffIMM tA OTaatl^ 

1901 


uall xU niilflb 

up to toal of 10 ffiilU. 

1903 

Dfatrta»rflOuOOOpMpl^Biab;»aimb7Uii^ 

owSTimoo^ojoSS^ jiwoo » laiooa 

Sl00m>: ow lOOAn. 10 mSk 1 am 

In sAwJ dlitricti. 

10 adDf ; dtka, mmt €MOt^ WJOOO far each X/JOO 
pcofk iboft JOOJOOO, 

1 Bill yocmtk»il dittrict, liMiiniKt tu. . . . 

1907. 

lA - JJi^i ■ - t 

1509 

IQ llaUi tuQlQOlML 
10 M»flls idd^iOQil. 

wa 


The legislatuie of 1907 made the following change in the power of 
directors: fv the purpose of the purchase of. school sites and the 
erection of building^ the board oLdirectors may expend in cities 
having a population of 10,000 to 50,000 people, or employing 40 or 
more teachers, up to $50,000; 50,000 to 100,000 people, or employing 
200 or more teachers, up to $100,000; exceeding 100,000 peopl^ or 
400 or iiKxe teachers, up to $200,000.*^ 

Upon the reorganitation of the district system in 1909, as has been 
mentioned, this [sovisian was repealed, arid new legislation enacted. 
In firstdass districts the directors were authorised to spend for the 
purdiase of sites and buildingB, in districts containing cities of less 
than 50,000 populate $50,000; cities of 50,000 to 100,000 popula' 
tion, $100,000; cities of 100,000 to 200,000 population, $200,000; 
and for every 50,000 population additional, $50,000 additional If 
larger expenditures were needed a majority vote ofdae district was 
required.** . - - 

Further powers panted dty districts are sLown by 
enacted in 1911 whm directors of firstdass districts were empofwered 
to create a permanent insurance fund (fire^and levy a tax throu^ 
foe county oommwsioners, for such purpose.** 

As the law stands at the present tigejw district board, whatever 
the class, maylevy more thaiTlO mills, unless an excess be authorited 


'■tMitfVMhtailea, UO), mb. 1, s- IM. 

» Ubw rf WtSihmnn, U07. ck >1, f. 41. 
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by a vote of the people of the district, and in no event may the levy 
exceed 20 mills. This is exclusive df levies for interest, sinking fund 
debt, or bond redemption and non'high'school taxes. 


Table 18. — Advance of county tchool tax 


Yearofftct 

County Khool fund 

Specnl fund tu 

1854 

2 mills * 

3 mills for dehti, 1-10 miD for 
bbrary. 

2 mill DOQunioQ high t»i. 

4 mUi nonunion high tax. 

IMO 

3 milli . 

1872 

4 mills 

1873 


1877 

3 to 6 mills , , , 

i8go 

4 to 10 mills , , 

1850 

8 mills , 

1«0. 

8 rural, 10 in dtks of 10.000 

1909 

SlO Dcr child of setwvd tge. noc owgf 9 n.itls 

1917 


1923 





County revenues . — The legislature of 1889^ imposed the duty 
upon county commissioners to levy a tax for school purposes of not 
less than 4 mills nor more than 10 mills.** There was some confusion, 
however, for a general law passed the same legislature placed the 
maximum levy fw school purposes on the (county at 6 mills and did 
not state a minim u m . In his bmnnial report. Superintendent Bryan 
pointed out the inconsistency of the law.** The trouble was settled 
in 1891 when county commissioners were authexited to levy from 4 
to 10 mills for the support of the common schooli. In 1893 the maxi- 
mum was raised to 8 mills, with no minimum.** 

In spite of this liberal provision there were counties in whida 
schools suffered because of lack of county financial aid. .Wr boards 
of county commissioners would not levy a sufficient tax, and were 
not compelled to do so, since there was no Tninwniim tax. C. W. 
Bean, superintendent of public instructicn, recommended that “A law 
should be enactdl to take the place of our present school tax law 
which would provide for a specified mmimum per capita of school 
fond. The county (xmimissioners each county should be required 
to levy a specified i p axim t im rate of tax fpr school purposes, a 
bwer rate would raise the reqtiired mmtmiitn anvmn t per child, and 
in case that amount could not be produced by the maTHnum levy, 
then the amount so lacking should be made up to the county fixxn 
a fond by a State levy on all property subject to taTatinnt no( except- 
ing that of cities of over 10.000 inhabitants.*'** This was the first 
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ofiBdal declaration asking for a per capita county tax and of a State 
levy for the purpose rf equaliting the financial burdens, which would, 
according to Superintendent Bean, “at the same time distribute all 
over the state, * * * the burden of assisting the weaker 

counties.”** The significance of the “ Barefoot boy school law” of 
1895, which grew out of the plan, is shown by the following 
exposition of the amounts received by school districts outside the 
cities of Seattle, Tacoma, and Spdane in 1894:** From county tax, 
$456,322.99^ from State school fond, $77»800; and from district fe**, 
$314,002.90. 

^In 1903 the county commissioners were authorized to levy not to 
exceed 3 mills, the proceeds of which constituted a special fond for the 
payment of district indebtedness. They also were authorized to levy 
one'tenth of 1 mill for the purpoK of maintaining a county circulating 

hixary.*® 



The legislature of 1909 enacted a law prowi^g that the county coojj 
missioners must levy a tax sufficient to produce the sum of $10 for each 
child of school age residing in the counw, but fixing a limit of 5 mills.** 
This law was the first after the sug^^on of the superintendent cf the- 
early nineties, and was recommen^^fed by the commission to revise and 
recodify the code of public instoiirtion, appointed by the Icgislatuie of 
1907, and composed of Hon. C. Hugha, N. D. Showalter, W. E. 
Wilson, the attorney generalyMd superintendent public instruction, 
Henry B. Dewey. It was we opinion o( the superintendent that the 
measure would do awa>ymth the necessity for special district taxa' 
tion, but we find that t^ was not the case. Since that year until 1933 
no change was made/m the amount levied per chil d by the county 
commissioners. However, the hw of 1917 created hi^'school and 
non'hi^'school dmrkta of the county^ for the purpose of educating 
non-resident high4chool pupils.” In 1923 the limit of the levy for this 
pmfSi^was increased to 4 mills.” Again, legislation specified that the 
county sdKX>lxax shall not exceed 5 mills.** 


/ 
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From 1909 to 1933 the powers and duties of the county commissioners 
were as follows: 

1. Levy a tu to produce $10 per school'census child. 

2. Levy one tenth mill for county library. ' , 

3. Levy not to exceed 4 mills for high'school district fimd. 

4. iK3t to exceed 3 mills for district indebtedness. 

The State current school fund . — ^Besides the interest on the pernui' 
nent school fund which is applied exclusively each year to the support 
of the common schools the State levies an aimual tax on all the taxable 
property of the State. The rate varies with the needs and the amoum 
in the permanent school fund. 

The ^'Barefoit boy school law .'* * — ^The pioneers early recognized the 
obligation of the State as a whole to insure at least mirumum school 
facilities to every boy and girl in the State regardless of their place of, 
domicile. This prompted them to secure legisladon levying 
upon the property of the State at large tohe distributed to the <^tricts 
'equally on the basisof needs. Thisneed has been measured primarily 
by the number of children of school age. Other modifying factors will 
be iK>ted later. 

Because of this altruistic desire to insure universal education to all 
t^ watds of the State one of the most significant statutes in the Iris' 
tory of the State was enacted in 1895. The State board of equalization 
was authorized to levy an aimual tax to raise a sum, which when added 
to the current State fund derived from the permanent school fund, 
would amount to $6 for each census child between the ages of 5 and 21 
living within the State. The limit of the levy was fixed at 4 mills.** 
This was known as the ** Barefoot boy school law.’' This law was 
largely the outcome of the work of State Supt., C. W. Bean, whose 
plan was one equalizing the finairdal burderuof districts, and Gov. 
jehn R. Rogers. In his report of 1896. Superintendent Bean qpcom' 
mended that provision be made to levy a State tax and devote the 
proceeds entirely to the toning do^ of the inequalities between dis' 
tricts.** 

• *• 

In 1899 the legislature increased the State aid authorizing the levying 
c^atax to produce $8 per census child.*^ The tax could not exceed 5 
miUs, while under the law of 1895 the limit was fixed at 4 mills.** 
This increase to $8 per child followed the re$ommendatioD of State 

MUws of Wuhington, 18^, cb. LXVm, «e. 1. 122. 

f^Rtpartci Superi n tendent of Public Imtnicttoo, p. llOi 
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Supt. Frank J. Browne, who stated that this amount waaLJteeded to 
meet further the financial situation.** ^ ' 

In 1901 another increa^ was provided for in the legislation of that 
year when the State boarW cqualimtion was authorized to levy $10 
per census child by a tax not to exceed 5 mills." Through successive 
legislation we find authorization for a like sum until the year 
pie school'codc^commission appointed by the governor recommended 
“ That a larger^rcent of the cost of the common-school education be 
raised by a State-wi^ tax.“ Legislation folbwed this recommenda- 
tion authorizing the State' board of equalization, beginning 1920, to 
levy a tax sufficient to produce $20 per census child, and there was noA 
h'mit in the millage that could be levied to produce this sum. ” 

No new legislation affecting the amount of money to be raised by 

the State for school purposes was enacted until 1933 . An attempt was 

made, however, to inaeasc the State tax to $30'per ceiwus rJiilH in 1922 , 
but the proposed legislation foiled to pass. This an attempt to 
cany further the principle of equalization. 

Analysis by the public'school administrative code commission, 1921. 

In 1920 a public-school administrative code commission was authorized 
by the legi^ture to survey tl^ public-school conditions of the Sta^. 
Taxation and school revenues were the chief problems studied. The 
commission consisted of Senator W. J. Sutton, Cheney, chairman; 
County Supt. A. S. Burrows, King County, seaetary; Supt. W. m! 
Kcm of Walla Walla; Alfred Lister, Tadwna School Board; and Ivlrs. 
Mark Reed, wife of Senator Mark I^ped, Shelton. Dean Cubberley 
of Stanford University was the consultant. 

Their critical analysis will serve as a good summary of the legal 
status and the gre^t inequality of school opportunities. The main 
features are expressed in the following paragraphs: 

A Fundi Now Raised for Education 

Up to ^ ptueat tune funds for the common schools' of the Sute have derived 

fnxn the faUowiiii^tourcct: 

( 1 ) Interest and other income fivm the permanent school fund, supplemented by a 

State taa sufficient to produce a sum equal to $10 per chad of school age residing within 

the State. Poe the year 1919-20 this amounted to $J.dJ4, 997.20 and was equivalent 
to 117.10 for every jHipal in albtage daily attendance. 

■RapaRofSupcriDteadcat.cfMsie loMnicttaw 1S9S, p. m 
•Uw of WuhtaUDa. 190i;ck CLXXVU. kc. 16. p. 380. 
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(2) From a county tax to produoe a sum equal to $10 per child of school age residing 
within the county. Foe the year 1919“20 this amounted tcT$3»593,364.77 and was 
equivalent to $16.92 for every pupil in average daily attendance. 

(3) From special district taxes levied upon all the propert y in the separate school 
districts, not, however, exceeding ten (10) mills of the assessed valuatiou, except by a 
vote of the electors, when it may be increased to twenty (20) mills. For the year 

* 1919-20 this sum for all the local districts amounted to $10,567,687 and was equivalent 
to $49.76 for every pupil in average daily attendance. 

The total amount from these three sources was $17,796,248.97 aik] was equivalent 
to $83.78 for every pupil in average daily atterxiaxKe. 

For compariBon wt that in 1909-10 the State contributed $2,625,823 or $16.82; 
the county $1,695,144 or $10.86; and the local distriett $4,284,623 or $27.45; mak' 
ing the total from all sources $8,605 J90 or $55.13 for every pupil in average daily 
attendance. 

The greater demand for school funds was recognixed by the legislatuxe at the special 
session held in Klarch 1920 when it increased the amount which should be contributed 
by the State from $10 to $20 per child of school age, but even with this additinnal aid 
few of the districts in the State ate enabled to operate without recourse to special 
elections and asking the voters to permit levies beyond the ten (10) mills authorised by 
the sutute. 

B. Inbquautt op PuB>rr Ststem 

While there is a demand for more money for education, there is no doubt that the 
present methods of raising aixl apportioning the funds have much to do with the 
unequal opportunities afforded the children of the State to gain that education. 
Under the preaent^system of taxation there are school districts which, either because 
of a larger amount of wealth and a greater extent of territory within their boundaries, 
or because of small school populaddn, are enabled to provide cxiodem buddings, pay 
good salaries, and maintain efficient schools and yet escape with little or no local tax 
levy, while adjoining districts without this wealth and pro p er ty must tax themselves 
to the utmost limit and then can only inadequately provide for the children in their 
districts. 

C. How CoNDmoNi Mat Be Reiodibo 

What remedies can be suggested that will overcocne the pr es e n t inequality in acquii^ 
ing the funds fex the common schools and give greater and nxxe nearly equal educa' 
tional opportunities to all the children of the State? 

(1) A more equitable system of taxation that wiU not only be spread upon the 
property now upon the assessment rolls, but upon otho property or forms t>f wealth 
which is DOW escaping its just share of the cost of educatisn and other bbrdens of State. 
While the commiision does not consider this as one of its problems, it does feel that 
measures to this end should be considered by the legislature 

(2) Raising a larger portion of tbif cost of education by a tax levied equally upon 
all the property within theState. By constitutional enactment the State guarantees to 
all the children of the State an equal opportunity for education, but because of the 
difftrexKe in value of proper t y, this is imposaibk when the funds are raised in the 
several school districts. In 1909-10 the State contributed $16.82 pei^ pupd, or 30.5 
percent of the total amount of $55.13 per pupil pSd for education in the common 
schools; in 1919-20 the State contributed $17.10 per pupil, or 20.4 percent of the total 
amount of $83.78 paid for e<]|^tioQ in the common achoola. With $20 per census 
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child thu would have made $34.20 per pupil, or 41 percent of the total for 1919-20. 
This amount and percertage will not hold good, however, for the year 1920-21, 
because the cost of the sc hool s for the present year, as shown by the estimates of the 
difeent districts, will approximate $100 per pupil. On this basis the contributioo 
from the State would be the same, viz: $34.20 per pupil, but only 34J percent of the 
total cost of the schools. Thirty doUan per census child would yield about 50 percent 
under the present cost of operadoo. 

(3) By increasing the statutory proviskn of levying taxes in the local district from 
10 to 15 mills on the assessed valuatioa Under the present laws nearly all districU 
are required to ho|(l special elections for authority to levy beyond the 10 mill* and 
tvtn though greater State aid is provided, it will undoubtedly be necessary far many 
districts to levy more than 10 mills to continue their schools upon the present basis.** 

The proposed 30-10 fian . — Because of the inequalities of educa^ 
tional opportunities in the State there developed in 1922 a movement 
to secure an expansion of the “ Barefoot school boy law.” The action 
was bunched by the State branch of the National Congress of Moth- 
ers and the parent'teacher assodattons. It was sponsored by the 
Washington Education Association. An initiative measure, no. 46,°“ 
was pbced on the ballot in the general election in November 1922 but 
it failed to carry. 

The measure was designed to pbee upon the Statp a brger share of 
the common'school tax and to reduce the amount raised directly by 
the local districts. In most cases it would have meant that each com* 
muruty would provide the same amount of revenue as before, but 
that the State would disburse a larger amount and the local district 
a s mal le r amount than before. Evidently the people preferred to 
control their school revenues more directly themselves. 

The main specific features were as outlined below: * 

1. The State board of equalizatioa would have been required to levy a State tax 

sufficient to produce thirty doUan far each child between four and twenty-ooe yean 
of age. ^ 

The county coauniidonen of each county would have been required to levy ten 
doUan far each child in the county. 

The achool diatrict would have been empowered to tax itaelf not over aeventeen 

olU. ' 

2. One-half the State and county fanda were to be appottiooed on the of attend' 

ance, the other half on the baaia of the number of tcacben employed. 

3. “the minimum achool term waa to be eight montha, tfo? marimmn ipoHiy, 

Proponents of democratic educatirm have always recognized ^ 
lim ited ^portunities for schooling existing in certain sections. State 
Supt. Josephine C. Prestion, stated in 1922, “There is a need for a 
substantial State equalization fund to aid districts which, bfcause of 
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extreme and unusual conditions, are not sufficiently helped by the 
general plan of apportionment.” " She recommended the creation 
of a special fund from the current State fund before its apportion- 
ment, to be administered to such needy districts. 

The Wilmer bill presented to the legislature in 1927 provided for a 
State-wide tax of three-fourths of a mill to establish such a “school 
equalizing fund”. Every district of one teacher, maintaining a tax 
of 10 mills, would get $1,000 from the State. No new schools would 
be organized without approval of the State superintendent. Any 
balance in the fund after such schools were taken care of, was to go 
to the next size -schools that had levied 14 mills and that were not 
receiving in county and State apportionment a sum equal to 42 cents 
per day on their average daily attendance. This bill ^ed to become 
a law. 

The Showalter bills . — A thud attempt to equalize educational op- 
portunity during the last decade was made in the Showalter bill, 
which first appeared in 1928. but was also considered during the fol- 
bwing session. The major objectives were:** 

1. To equalia educational opportunity by increaaing the State contribudoo from 
30 to 50 percent of the co« of the education, and the county porti^pfrom 15 to 25 
percent leaving 25 instead of 55 percent of the cost to be borne by the district. 

2. To equalize the tax burden. . 

o 3. Improve school administratioa 

4. Remove the office of county superintendent from partisan politics. 

This bill survived both houses of the legislature, but was vetoedf 
by the Govemor..,r;^ 

The stumblingblock in the way of these constructive measures is 
the fear of largely increased taxation, especially since the economic 
depression has made taxes a great burden to the people. The report 
of the commission appointed by the legislature of 1929 to investigate 
the tax situation states: 

The financial support of the coepmon schods should be equalized to a greater extent 
over all the property of the State by a substantial mcreaae in State and county 
support: 

Provided, That means be developed for controlling school expenditures so that thi/ 
increase of State and county financial support will not result in an «nr»nff in the 
present total expenditures for the common schools.** 

«The report made clear the opinion that large tax liens upon the 

State to make the State bear the major part of the burdens public 

• % ■ 

^ • Report oTBapcrimtadcot of Public Inrtnictkxi. 1922, p. li. 
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education would require school expenditures to be made by a central- 
ized agency, and “a different conception of public-school admin- 
istration than that which has grown up in this State out of pioneer 
conditions.* * 

The Showalter Equalization Bill passed in 1933. — On February 21, 
1933, a bill was passed which made it the duty of the State board of 
equalization to levy a tax not to exceed 5 mills on the dollar upon all the 
taxable property within the State which when a(U^ to other sources 
of school revenues should produce an amount e<|^ to “ twenty-five 
cfents per day per pupil for each day's attendance in the common 
schools.” Attendance in the junior-high schools yields 30 cents per 
day and in regular high-school classes 35 cents per day. Pupils in vo- 
cational classes draw 45 cents per day; in schools for defectives 50 
cents; and in parental schools 75 cents per day. Provisions are 
for the State to albw various amounts for kindergarten attendance, 
part-time schools, i^t schools, transportation costs, for children on 
Indian reservations, military reservations, etc.* 

The PortyMill Tax Bill . — law known as the “ Forty-mill tax limit 
for taxation ” was enacted by the legishture of 1933. This provided 
that 

the aggrefate of all tax levies upon real and personal prop er t y by the State, county 
school district, and dty or town shall not in any year exceed forty mills on the Hnllar of 
assessed valuation, which assessed valuation shall be fifty per cent of the true and fur 
value of any such pro p ert y in mooey, and the levy by the State shall oot ev e evd five 
mills, the levy by any county shall Qot exceed ten mills, including the levy for the county 
school fund, the levy by or for any school district shall not exceed ten mills and the 
levy by any dty or town shall not exceed fifteen mills. 

Provision was made whereby school districts and other units may levy 
' additional taxes to pay the interest or principal on bonds or on warrants 
outstanding at the time of the taking effect of this act. Further provi- 
sion was made that' “ any county, school district, city, or town shall 
h^ the power to levy taxes at a rate in excess dfAe rate specified in 
tms act, when authorized to do so by the election of suc^ county, 
school district,<ity, or town by a three-fifths majority of those voting 
on the proposition at a special election, to be held on the Tuesday next 
preceding the first Monday in October of the year in which the levy is 
made.”* 

The effect of the ” Forty-mill limit law ” has been greatly to cripple 
the Showalter equalization measure. The State, the counties, and the 

' " Ibid.. ^ 32. , 

«UwiafWMUwo«l«U,(k3a.pv.l62-l7X 

• Ibid, ch. 4. HC. I. Sk 47. 
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school districts thus restricted have been unable to provide adequate 
revenues for the public schools and the higher educational institutions. 
The tables indicating revenues reveal gr^tly curtailed amounts 
in the last biennium. See tables 9 and 20 for annual grand totals of 
CKpenditures. 

Amounts o/ vorious revenues . — The total amounts derived from the 
State, county, district, and other general funds are m^cated in 
table 19. 


Tabu 19 . — Amounu of school rtvenues in Wdjhington fnm Stats and county apfar 
tummmU, from general fund distria taxes, and from other general fund sources 


Y«r 

tote 

County 

Dictnet tu 

Other general 
fund iouT a 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

1890 


fj. 

$187,955 
54,. 915 
U2I6.1» 
1.906.J47 
4.284,6m 
5,045,826 
la 567,687 
12. 551,642 
14, 657.262 
15. 610, 524 
11,614,786 
10,266,581 


1895 

I7C.27I 
1.050.206 
1.797.866 
2b 625. 823 
2. S43, 180 
3.634,997 
7,709.144 

а. llS.65» 
7 b 430. 311 

б. 945, 186 
6,836,743 

1379,803 

127,973 

106.679 

1,695,145 

2,730.075 

3.593.365 
1840,606 
{091,336 

3.790.366 
3,312,220 
3,202,963 

8UIP2.75 
40,410.55 
118, 106.92 
656,495.25 
152, 158.59 
452,651.98 
675, 194.64 
1.^,928.50 
1.251,592.56 
a 510k 419.78 
X529.96LX) 

1900 . 

1905 

19l(» 

1915 

1920 

1925 

1950 

1931 

1932 

1933 



2. The Apportionment of School Funds 

Early provisions . — The question of the distributian of school funds 
throughout the entire history of the Territory and State has been one 
of the most serious problems confronting the proponents of good edu' 
cation. At the present time the just and equitable distribution of the 
revenues provided by State and county is uppermost in the m mfin of 
the makers of the law. 

The law of 1854 provided that the county superintendent of each 
county should distribute the current school fund accruing from the pet' 
manent fund to the various districts on the basis of the number of 
children b et w een the ages of 4 and 21 residing widiin the district. 
The proceeds of the county schod fund were apportioned on die namf 
basis. In order that any district might participate in these apportion' 
ments it was compelled to show that school had been maintained and 
tau^t by a qualified teacher for at least 3 months during the year. 
If a district failed to report to dae county superintendent as provided 
by law, it lost its apportionment for that year. This law also provided 
that each school district must tax itself to provide a sum fix school 
purposes at least equal to the amount it received from the current and 
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county funds. This last wise provision established a principle that 
has been foUowed throughout the entire history of the commonwealth. 

Also, this initial legislation provided that any school receiving any 
money out of the county general fund, or by district tax, should be 
open and free to all children between the~ages of 4‘and 21 in such 
district.** 


This law was modified on January 26, 1855, by providing diat districts 
having fewer than 12 pupils between the ages ci 4 and 21 years, and 
which in the opinion of the directors were not able to support a school, 
were permitted to organise according to bw and draw their pa|portion 
of the school money without being required to comply with pro 
visions of the schod bw any further than organizing and making re' 
ports. In such districts three legal voters constituted a quorum to do 
business. Following the provisions the Oregon bw of 1849, the 
clerk was empowered to knn out all county funds for the use of the 
district, received by him at interest, until such time as it should be 
required for school purposes. The districts taking advantage of this 
provision were required to maintain a school for at least 3 months 
wi thin 3 years. After this period they could draw no more county 
hinds until school was so held.** 

This last provision was again amended in 1857. According to the 
new law districts failing to hold school at least 3 months within 3 years 
were obliged to forfeit their apportionments and the amounts returned 
to the county funds were to be divided among other districts.** 

There wa^ttle legisbtion importance affecting the distributioQ 


of funds during the Territorial period. The basis of apportkmment 
was the numfo of children living in the district. In 1881 the interest 


accruing from the permanent school fimd was divided dually 
** among all th< school districts in the Territory propdrtionally to the 
number of chi|^}ren in each between dm ages of 4 and 21, kt the 
support of common schoob and for no other purpose whatever." ** 
T^ bw specified also that all money apportioned by county super' 
intendehts should be apportioned to the districts in proportion to the 
number of schod children between 4 and 21 years cff age, as shown by 
the returns of the district clerk for the preceding year.** In 1883 the 


of apportionment was changed to include those between 6 aiKl 

21.** 


■ Lawi of WiANwb. ISK pp. >19-US. 

•• Uwi of WaddQftoB, 1SS4-55. ^ 1). 

* Utra ct WMfeii«iaa. lSW-17. mc. 4, ^ S4. 

■ OedtcT W«iUi«Mk ISB1.<S. OCXLV.ac. p. ifk 

■ Ud,«e.n71.P.5Sa 

• Lot* * «r WmSS^hii. ISBI. MC. n. p. IS 
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With the coming of statehood an attempt was b^;un to equalize 
educational opportunity by distribution of funds. 

State funds . — ^In 1890 the State superintendent was authorized to 
apportion funds to the several counties on the basis of the number 
of children in said counties between the ages of 5 and 21. It was the 
duty of the county superintendent to apportion this State fund 
received by his county on the foregoing basis, to the various districts 
of his county, the method of which will be explained later. 

In 1895 the State superintendent apportioned State funds to the 
counties “according to the number of children of school age residing 
in each county. ’ ** The legislature of 1897 made a radical change in 
the method of distributing the State fund and one of the most impor* * 
tant advances in the histdfy of the State, The fund was apportioned 
among the several counties of the State in proportion to the total 
days* attendance. Each school district was given a Tntninnm> of 2,000 
days’ attendance.** 

In 1903 union high schools were encouraged by legislation which 
provided that the superintendent of public instruction should appor' 
tion from the current State funds a bonus of $100 for each grade above ^ 
the grammar grades, provided that the districts had maintained a hi^ 
school for at least 6 months during the previous year, and that each 
high'sehool grade to receive $100 should consist of not fewer than 4 
pupils with an average daily attendance fot the year of not fewer 
3 pupils.*^ 

In 1907 attendance at night schools was allowed on a ba«^ of 50 
percent of the actual attendance for the purpose of apportioninent of 
State funds. Some further advances in attendance credits were made 
in 1909. , This legisbture provided that high'sehool attendance 
should be counted as times the actual attendmice; tha t the attend' 
anpe at parental schools furnishing board and room be counted as 3 
times the actual amount; that in schools for defectives, 5 timwi the 
amount; that night school attendance count as one half the actual 
attendance. Also the superintendent of public instruction was 
authorized to apportion to each high'sehool grade held at least I year 
and having an average daily attendance of at least 4 students, $100 
annually.** 

"UwiofWMbiiCtaa. ISW. eh. IXVni. «e. 1. ► 13 S. 

M UwicrWMhtactoB. IS97. ch. cxvm. Mc. 13 . p. S«J. 

" Uwi of Wufatacton. 190 J. eh. 104, lec. >. ISl-SL 

• Um of WMhhiciaa. 1909. ch. 97. MC. 10 , p. )U. 
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Wbik the legislatuie of 1907 allowed consolidated districts 2,000 
days’ attendance in addition to the actual attendance, it was not until 
1909 that a modified arrangement was written into the statutes. 
This legislation provided that consolidated districts be credited with 
2,000 days’ attendance for each district, less one, so consolidated.** 
Private school attendance was accredited to the district in which such 
private school was held." 

In 1913 the law provjdcd that private schools must- report attend' 
ance; and in 1917 kindergarten attendance was counted at one half 
its actual value. 

No further l^btion of impc^tance affecting the apportionment of 
State funds- was enacted until 1933. The code commission of 1920 
reccxnmended that State funds as well as county funds be apportioned 
one third on the basis of teachers and two thirds on the basis of attend' 
ance, but the law remams providing that the distribution be made cm 
the basis of total days’ attendance with a minimum of 2,000 days 
credited to each.district. These provisibns were inaugurated for the 
purpose of providing just and equable distribution. 

County funds.— The hw of 1881 represents the method employed 
generally throughout the territorial period of the apportionment of 
the county school f\md to the various districts. It provided that the 
county superintendent of commem schools should apportion the money 
to the several districts in proportion to the numbea- of school children 
between the ages of 4 and 21. An exception was made of cerrain 
Indian children.** Thus the basis ®f distribution did not depend 
upon school attendance, but upon the number of children. The 
county superintendent employed the same method for apportioning 
the State funds.** 

The legislation of 1889-90 placed the distribution of the State and 
county funds upon the following basis: One-fourth the total amount 
to be apportioned to each district Ih proportion to the number of 
teachers employed therein; the remaining threedburths in proportion 
to the number of census children. The number of teachers was deter' 
mined by allowing 1 teacher for every 70 census children and fraction 
thereof over 30. Each district was entitled to 1 teacher.** 

This law applied also to the apportionment of State funds. Qria 
of 10,000 or more inhabitants participated in the State appwtionment 

•IhfcU^ITX 

S Uwa of WMbtaftoa, 1909, ck 97. NC. 6. pi. SU. 

■ Vi l yn g iinn School Uw. lISl. mc. 8L p. 11. 

• Ibid., no. J7. p. S. 

■lMMifWiiMBglaa.iaS99kck. 12 . mc. U.^^S7. 
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on the above plan, but did not paftidpate in the county fiinds.* *^ Such 
cities were not taxed for county school purposes. However, in 1895 
the county tax was extended to the city districts and also thb right 
to jiartidpate in the county apportionment.*’* It was in this same 
year that legislation was passed providing for the apportionment of 
the State fimd by the county superintendent wholly upon the basis 
of census children. 

The subsequent treatment of the apportionment of State funds is 
given in another section of this chapter. 

The only changes in county apportionment since 1890 came in 1909 
and 1933. The proponents of equable distribution felt that the weaker 
districts should be further aided, ^ they advocated that a larger pro' 
portion of the fund should be given on the teacher basis. The legisla' 
tion of that year provided that one^third of the total county fund 
should be apportioned to the several districts in proportion to the num^ 
ber of teachers, and the remaining two-^ds on the basis of the 
number of days' attendance. No longer was money paid to districts 
on the basis of the number of children, but upon the actual school 
need as evidenced by the days' attendance in the schools.** 

Dutrict indebtedness.— There was littk occasion for the borrowing of 
money by school districts during the early Territorial period. There 
was iK> hw giving specific authority for school directors to borrow, 
as each specific case required special legislation. In 1883 the legisla' 
ture passed five acts giving authority to five districts in various parts 
of the Territory to borrow for certain purposes. In the following 
legislature there were eight similar cases. In 1888 school districts, 
together with counties, cities, and incorporated towns were authorised 
to create indebtedness not to exceed 4 percent of the value of the tax' 
able property of the district.*^ 

The law of 1890 provided that — 

The board of directors of any school district in this State nay borrow money and 
issue negotiable coupon bonds therefor, to an amount not to exceed five (5) percent 
of the taxable prope rty in aid district.** 

This legislation also limited the indebtedness of school districts of 
more than 10,000 to percent This provision was amended so 
cities might borrow ilp to 5 percent, March 28, 1890. The interest 

*«Ibid..«c.Ul.Pi395. 

* Laws of WMUnatoB. IS95, «c. 1, p. 12}. 

• UmarWuhtoftoB. 1909. cS. 97. we. 7. p- )2). 

* Um of Wi Almtnn , IMS, cIl XXXVm, oc. 1. p. 74. 

• U*( of WMktastaa, lS90i MC. 1. p. 45. 
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should not exceed 10 percent, and bonds could not run more than 
20 years. 

An act of 1895 gave school districts power to validate and ratify 
indebtedness not to exceed 5 percent of the taxable property of the 
district, by a majority of three^hfths of the voters voting at a school 
election.* ** The invalid debt could not exceed 1^ percent of the 
taxable property, as was provided by the State constitution. After 
debts were so validated the board could issue bonds not to Jxar 
more than 6 percent interest. Legislation of the aaTn<> year gave dis' 
tricts power to borrow money and issue warrants to pay any current 
general etpenses of the district in anticipation of revenues to be 
collected by tax^.”. 

Subsequent legislation made practically no change in the general 
provisions. The bonded indebtedness may rK>t exceed 5 percent of 
the tdicabk property, with interest not over 6 percent, and may run 
not over, 20 years. Three'ftfths majority vote is necessary to go 
over 1 percent rf indebtedness, the limit of the power of the board 
of directors. 

3. The Increasing Cost of Education 

>4 

The increase in the cost of education during the last three drea des 
has given much recent cause for alarm, and has been an incentive 
toward increased State aid. In 1890 the total cost per pupil in 
average attendance was $25.50 while in 1931 this i Vm had risen 
to $118.31.** In 1880 the average number of months of school was 
4.86. while in 1931 it was 6.96.** It is interesting to note that when 
Wafiiington became a State there were 320 high'sehool pupils in the 
State, which represented but 0.57 percent of the total enrollment; 
in 1931 there were 90,508 lugh'school pupils, which was 26.13 percent 
of the total.** This great increase in high-school attendance has 
been a large Victor in greater expenditures. 

The increase in cost is due to many factors, among which are the 
establishment of transportation of pupils, agricultural and industrial 
training schools, schools for mentally deficknt children, better super- 
vision and administration, nig^t schools, and medical inspectioa. 
Compulsory school laws, expensive fireproof buildings, and teachers' 
cottages have all played a significant part. Also teachers' salaries 

* Liwm ei WgiklDgtao. 1895. ch. XXI. hc. 1. & 36. 

n l^vnii. L /momI. Fcbraqr 1931 

»lbki. 
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have increased in proportion to the increased cost of living and 
higher standards required. 


Table 20.— Grourth in ex[>cnditur€s since 1890 ^ 


Year 

Total CUT' 
rent eipeoic 

Total 

interest 

Total api' 
cal outlay 

Grand total 
eipense 

Pupd cost 
in averafc 
dailv at' 
tmdanot 

Com pet 
di. 

1 

a 

5 

4 

5 

6 

7 

1890 

1895 

1900 

1905 

1910 

1915 

1920....' 

1925 

1930 

1931 

1932 

1933 

$393,251 
802,122 
1,735,982 
2,793,8S 
6,740.531 
10,695,911 
16,950,005 
23. 195,877 
27.694.803 
28.067,304 
26.377,735 

21,739, 160 

$15,223 
209.673 
292,124 
387,957 
697.818 
928,227 
1. 190, 229 
1.492,969 
1,608.528 
1,631,368 
1.750. 102 
1,813,386 

$555,715 

154,112 

555,9*4 

1.005.9W 

2,584,4*1 

1.727.586 
X 649, 112 

5.865.587 
7,94X449 
5.847,558 
X 504, 546 

515.155 

8944,189 
1,165,908 
X564.090 
4,185.750 
10,02X 851 
15,551,724 
20,789,846 
28,554.452 
55,245,780 
55.546,029 
50,45X 584 
24,065,701 

$23.55 

18.90 

31.64 

35.22 

64.22 

70.22 

97.81 

110.99 

119.37 

118.34 
105.77 
. 83.55 

$0. 18 
.21 
.37 
.40 
.56 
.62 
.67 

• .66 
.59 
.47 


^ Biimit, L. D.» WdiJifncKm Educatum JounuK Febniiry 1931 


Tc^jchers’ salaries . — ^There is no index representative of the growth 
in importance of education in the State of Washington more graphic 
than the inaease inJhe salaries of teachers. In 1872 the average yearly 
salary was $186.70, while in 1931 it had increased to $1,547. The 
contrast possibly is more striking when comparisons are made of sala' 
f' ^ries paid at the beginning of statehood and the present. The salary 
schedules during the Terntoi;ial and State periods are shown in the 
accompanying tables for representative years. 


Tabu 21. — Average monthly ularies during Territorial years * 



iCoBpdcdfromHiftoryafEducitkiQin Dewey, 1909; nf n/ 

|I80; Ninth Ufll(ed8tieeiCcoM«;iiid8cific9operiDteik(kficRouD(U' Report, 1873. Repoa of 1S73 dkJ oo( 
tBieiple the mbrki of men and womcfL 


The growth in teachers' salaries has about kept pace with the ecu' 
nomic advance of the State. It was possible to secure teachers for a 
small stipend when the scholastic staiKlards were low and ^ school 
term was lon^enou^ only to occupy ^minor portion of the teachers' 
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time and energies. They were at liberty to spend the greater part of 
their time at some other remunerative occupation, especially in a new 
« country where there was a steady influx of population. This afforded 
a wide opportunity for economic betterment. In such a condition, 
teaching was a side line as an adventure in a pioneer country. As the 
State grew, the school term became long CTough to consume the entire 
time of the teachers; scholastic standard were raised, and the toy 
nomic opportunities in other linesliave been absorbed by a large popu' 
lation. Under these new conditions salaries have been adjusted in an 
attempt to afford teachers an adequate recompense for the service they 
arc rendering to the State.’* 

'• Tables 9-14, 19. JO. and J4 hare been derived from data uaembled by L D. Burma, atadatidan. Stata 
Department rf Educitioo. and publiabed by tbe Waabiogtoo Education Aaaodalion, and wpplementtd 
thixaigb perasnal lettcia. OntcfiJ acknowledgment it hereby eipteaaed. 
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CHAPTER X 

The Development of Secondary Education 
I. Territorial Period ' 

1 . The First High Schools in Washington 

It is impossible to state exactly when the first high'sehool work was 
given in Washington. Several private schools offered some high' 
school subjects nearly two decades before any public high schools werg^^ 
organiaed. Probably several public schools in the early years of their 
graded s<^ool organization offered some high'sehool suh^kets before 
daey had a high school in name or in formal organization. 

Private academies.— The earliest records of hi^'school subjects 
being offered were in private schools in Olympia. In 1S56. George F. 
Whitworth advertised that tuition per quarter in the primary depait' 
ment of his private school in Olympia was $8; for more advanced 
scholars, $10 to $12. The same year Miss Babb advertised the follow' 
ing: * 

Per qiarter 

CoenmoD Engl^ bnodm ' $5 

Higher Eoglub branchea. , i 6 

Drawing, extra 3 

Painting, water colon. : 3 

Mujk, piano 20 

The Puget Sound Wesleyan Institute was opened the sam^ year, 
1856. The advertisement indicates some high'sehool work. 

' jT Rcrqgwter 

• Pcim^ j.T >5.00 

CoaimoQ.Engluh ' f. 6.00 

^ Higher Engliah 7.50 

^ Muck ‘. 20.00 

Ancaent aod oKxkni language, drawing and pemting 3.00 

In 1857 there were ^ee departments, primary, scientific, and das' 
sical. In 1861 a select " school was started in Stedacoom by J. V. 
Weeb. The advertised subjects were: Reading, Penmanship, 

> — *1 ThooM W. Ifiitarf cf Eady Onminnii School Eduatfao in Wnhinglnn. p. MS. 
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Arithmetic, English Gianunar, Geography, History, Natural Philoe' 
ophy. Algebra, Double'Cntry Bookkeeping, and the rudiments of 
vocal music.* 

University preparatory department.— On - November 4, 1861, the 
Temtorial University of Washington opened its doors as a semi' 
private endeavor under Asa Shirm Mercer. There were about 30 
pupils, presumably mostly primary, but incliidmg some pursuing sec' 
ondary school subjects. The advertisement in the Port Townsend 
Northwest on October 10, 1861, contained the following: 

Per quarter 

Primary ckpartxDent j5 

OommoQ ^ 

Co m mon Enghah with hiatory and physiology 7 

Higher English. g 

Ladn and Greek v 

E^y lessons in vocal muai^'^tuitous. « 

The distribution of the pupils is not known. Daniel Bagley-was 
die c ommias ionef who employed Asa S. Mercer as president and the 
sole teacher during that first term of 5 months. It is certain that 
some high-school oc college branches were actually taught as Daniel* 
Bagley stated in a report to the Territorial Council on December 4, 
1861, that “ The studies now include the higher mathematics and 
Latin.” ■ ^ 

During the second year, 1862-6J, it was advertised that th^c “ will 
be taught all the branches usually taught in the Primary department 
of the public schools of the Territory, and all the branches usually 
taught in the Grammar and High Schools of California and the Atlantic 
States.” During that second year 51 pupils attended, 35 in the pri' 
mary d^partmtnt; 13 in the grammar school; 7 in the preparatory 
department (high schrwl); and 1 college student in the freshman class. 
The preparatOTy course included the following studies and texts: 
Orthography, McElligot; reading (fifth series, Parker and Watson; 
arithmetic (higher), Ray; grammar (analytical and practical), Bullion^ 
geography (high school), Cornell; algebra (first part). Ray; Latin 
grammar and reader. Bullion; Greek, Bullion; Caesar (4 books). An- 
thon; English composition and declamation^^ * 

Hig^^school work was given at the university from 1861 to 1895 
excepting during 1867-68 and 1874^75, when it was closed fix lack 

•n«A8oaKiH«r4i,Nov.l4.l86L ‘ 

JmmA lS«K»-6a, p. 77. 

afptodit. t«e ck. XI da* book far die 
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of funds. For several years the Seattle School Board maintained no 
school and paid the university for the instruction of all grades. During 
1866 the board leased the university. Undoubtedly the formal organ' 
ization of a high school was delayed several years because the univet' 
sity was glad to have the pupils in its various elementary dep>artmcnts. 

The Dayton High School. — ^Probably the first high school in the Terri' 
tory to be formally organized by a district board of directors was at 
Dayton, Columbia County. On April 24, 1880, the following item 
appeared in the Columbia Chronicle, a weekly published at Dayton: 
“Dayton 8 Future School — We understand that the directors of this 
school district intend establishing a thorough graded school next faU in 
Dayton. On January 3, 1880, bids had a'dvertised for the con' 
structim of a new school building costing $2,400. This was to be 
finishea by August 15 of the same year. School opened on October 4 
with F. M. McCully, principal, in charge of the “Higher Department.*" 
The course of study adopted by the board of directors and published . 
in the Columbia Chronicle on August 14, 1880, was as follows: 

High Departuekt 

^ Junior cUu — Time, 1 

l(eading — Sixth reader begun. 

Spelling — Advanced ipcllcr, oral and written. 

Writing — Regular and thorough inatructioex. 

Gram^r — Clark'a normal complete to lyntax. 

Arithmetic Davies complete finiahedf Robinson'i progretaive commenced; mental 
arithmetic regularly. 

Algebra — Commenced. « 

Hutory — Boones brief history of the United Sutca. 

Geogrflphy— Phyrical political, and dviL Mootcith. 

^ Senior cUu — Time, 1 year 

Reading — 8i^ reader. Selected extracts. 

Spelling and writing — Same ai in junior clast. 

Grommdf^-Kjlark s norma! completed. English analysis, 

Mithemiiticj— Progressive arithmetic completed. Algebra' finished. Geometry 
throughout the year. 

PhytioU^ and Constitution the United Scdtei,*&nt4xalf year. 

PMotophy and bod^ping, Ixood half year, ' ' 

General fmarl(s 

a * • 

Rhetorical exerdsea, consistang of deflamatinns and or^pnal eMaya» in the grammar and 
high departmenta. 

A CdiiMbto CfcrMek, Ott 1 I88a 
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The schools of the village were graded at the opening in the fall of 
1880 as a new building had just been constructed.* At iat time there 
were 40 in the higher grade, 50 in the grammar department, 56 in the 
^termediate, and 57 in the primary department.® 

Steps were talcen,in the fall of IMl to formally establish a high school 
partially under the pubUc^school organization. In the Columbia 
Chronicle on August 20, 18S1, is found the following item: 

PubliC'«rhool maaert s 

At the meeting of the ichool^director* of thia diatrict bat Saturday evening, a plan waa 
adopted, which we think will not only be aatiafactory to the people, but will be of 
direct and almost immediate advantage to our town. It waa tWided to eatabliah a 
High school and academy in connection with the public school, lo that pupils after 
fin ia h i n g the usual studies in the latter may enter the former, and pniare themselves at 
home to enter any college on the coast. ' * 

Prof. Burdick will assume charge of the “high school ” and until all his time is dc» 
voted to this work will assist in the work of the public school There is at present a 
demand foe higher education in our tnid st| tnd year by year'men and women are being 
sent abroad to obtain it, at great expense, when it might as well be acquired at home 4 
This demand will greatly increase as pupils finish the public-school studiei, and the 
inauguradoo of thb school will only serve to encourage a most desirable immigration. 
The “ high-school " course of study will embrace thred years and is most complete; and 
in addition it is intended to offer special inducements to young men and women prepare 
ing for the teacher's professioo in our territory. It is not designed nor intended to 
apply the public school fund to the support of the “high school" md a reasonable tui* 
tion fee will be required of all pupils pursuing the ^dies u set down in the course. 

Prof. McCully is to remain arprincipal of the public school as heretofore, in accord- 
ance with the expressed wish of a majority of the patrons and pupils of this department, 

• • • The full term of the public school will begin Monday, September 12. All 
who apply will be received as arrangements have been made to accommodate alU 

The earliest Seattle High School . — Because the earliest schc»l records 
in Seattle were burned some of the school history of the dty cannot be 
reconstructed. According to the first superintendent’s report, puly 
lished in 1885 — 

The first move toward grading of our public schools was made in January 1877. ‘ 
In January l|^, a course of study and set of rulea and regulatioos were ado^Rd 
by the board and ordered printed (p. 34). 

On January 14, 1882, a mass meeting was held in. Yesld- Hall for the 

ikirpoK of igiuting the questkn of sufficient schoofropm heilities to accommodate 
the youth of our dty. Judge Lewis was chairman of the meeting. The following is a 
digest of a report cootained in one of the dty papera and filed in the achoof board rec- 

erda: He apolm of the schoolhouaes of Seattle as a diagrace to ao pretentious a city and 

aid the only reapmtabk public school budding in Washingtoo Territory wu lAra fr d 

» WtstBB mstorial Sodetr— Hiswey of Sw uht s it cm WsshiagtoB. y, 41 S. 

’CshtMMs Atm- Sk 1181 . 
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in tbe littk town of Oolcfcndak, in Klickitat The Judge then cootraated our publk 
school ehantiei with thoK beautiful and impoaing edifice* in Suj Jd«. Cilifccnia, whii 

nuke that littk dty femous all over the coart. Seattle takei the lead in nunufacture*. 
in commerce, in enterprue, in wealth, but ia way behind in educational matten. Let 
ua make education and comm erc e go hand in hand. We have had twim. ^ 
real estate booma, and now for God’s sake, said the Judge, let’s have a school boom.' 

A committee meeting was held 2 days bter, January Id. 1882, at 
which it was reported that — 

The second floor is occupied by those pupila who areXrthest advaiKed In djcir stud- 
lea. and is presided over by Prof. In g r a h a m . The room is a dingy, fll ventilated apart- 
ment, with from 85 to 90 children, crowded together on low uncomfortable 
three on a seat Some of the childreo have to ait uncomfortably ri»ar tlu stove, 

^ over which a great cover has been placed to keep the beat from bl«rt tring the 
faces of those who sit closest to the stove.* 

On July 24, 1882, the contract for the erection of a new building was 

awarded to LesUc and Mesener for $20,877.‘® The construction of 
this new building, the most pretentious school building in the north- 
west gave a new impetus to education in Seattle and the territory. 

On October 26, 1882, the board records show that— 

After due consideTatioo it was decided t® appoint a dty superintendent in accord- 
ance with the 64th sectioo of the general school bws of this territory * • • and 
on motioo E S. Ingraham wai unanimously elected tp the positioo ^ dty superinten- 
denc He was also elected prindpal and O.S. Jones, vice pr»ci5. Mr. Ingraham 
was undoubtedly the fast dty superintendent of schools in Washington." 

The first formally recognized high-school work under the board of 
education and paid for out of the axomon-school fund was organized 
and launched in 1883 according to Superintendent Ingraham s first 
report. His own words are drawn upon here to recount the story : 

Two years ago those pupils who had finished the grammar-school course were allowed 

to continue their studies in a high-school course. Up to that time it owld not be said 

tto 8eattle had a hi^ schooL Instruction was given in some of the higher branches, 

bm, owing to the crowded conditions of the low gqpdes, those' pupils who would 
gladly have re m a in e d to pume a hi^ course of' inftr\^tion,tad to give way to the 
pcessure from bebw and yield their (daces to pupils irf the higher gtammar grades. 
Some of those who were thus crowded out went to the univtnity to receive instruc- 
boo, while others dropped out of school altogether. 

The young ladies and gentlemen of Seattle are to be congratulated that they DOW have 

the opportunity to take a full tu^-scbool course. And it is the aim of those \d>o have 
the matter in charge to task* the erwrse second to none on the coMt Far3yeatsthe 

succemtve classes finishing the gtammar school course have been moving steadily up- ' 

ward in the hi^ school. In 1 year hence the first class wffl padrate. 
^Sc^bwdRseanfa, 1 . Un-Hov. 1 . tmawS. 

•Wd,p.7. / 

*•Loc.du^M. 

“•ek»4Bo«4l400tdfc*eUJsn.l.i»-Nov.l. 
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The courieii at pcegentaid rn t ifk one. raqui riD g three ytirm*tinMfinr^<-ntTipl» tinn 
1 am atiafied that a loader time abould be given to thia course, or th^t a literary coune 
of four yean be establiahed, by taldog aome o^ the branchea ftoo the and add' 

ing othen not inc lud e d in that coune. In caae of luch an arrangement, pupiU would 
have a choice between two courMs and the work could be better dranged.^* 

The Seattle achools were organited with a primary department con' 
sisting of the first four grades; a grammar school department of the next 
four grades; and “The hi^ school which shall embrace an English 
course of 3 years — ^Junior, middle and senior classes.” The high-school 
curriculum was cxganized as follows 

Sbattu High School, 1885 

English course — Junior ytasr 

B cUm. — A lgehn, bookkeeping, English compo«tioQ, dvil govenunent 

A do«.— Algebra, phyao, phyiical geography, loology, 

t English course — Middle year 


B class, — Geometry, phyticA, genenl hutory. 

A doss, — Geometry, cbemiftry, botany. 

✓ 

English course — Senior year 


B cUss, — ^Trigooometz 7 , rhetoric, aftrooofny. 

A cLua. — A rithmetic, mineralogy, political economy. 

Spellinifi^ writing, drawing, compottdoo, and declamation are required throughout 
the course. 

Every pupil of the high ichool is expected to acquire a thorou^ knowkd^ of 
Eogluh litmture, by a cartful study of the leading Engliih and American authors of 
the past and present Pupili must also keep themselves posted in events by a 

careful perusa^of the bat newspapers aixl ma gaijinra of the day. 

The total enrollment in the Seattle schobls in 1885 was 1,478 of 
which 986 were in the primary department, 403 in the grammar 
department, and 89 in the-high school. In 1^889 the curriculum was 
still 3 years in length. It was extended to 4 years in 1890. From 
1893 to 1895 it was called a senior grammar school because the legality 
of using .publk'schcxal funds to support a hi^ school had been chal' 
lenged. This is discussed more fiiHy later in this chapter. 


■* Pint Aaouil lUpott of tho Qtf Su ptrinaa d«i4 of the Public Sclmb of Sank. Wukuytao T«ri- 

torr.juBt aa isas, p^ m-u. 

••Uc.dt.,17. V 
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11. Development of High Schools Under Statehood 
1. Small Number of High Schools at the Beginning 

Comparison with Territorial conditions . — Attention has alreacfy been 
directed to the few and struggling high schools established prior to 
1889. In the decade subsequent to the advent of statehood high 
schools multiplied rapidly in number and increased in efficiency 
Table 24 shows that the 6 high schools with 16 teachers and an enroll- 
ment of 320 pupils in 1890, by 1900 had increased to 47 schools taught 
by 137 instructors and enrolling 4,186 pupils. In the next 5 years 
^thbse numbers were doubled and by 1910 they were more than 
quadrupled. liter developments were even more marvelous as will 
be shown in subsequent paragraphs. 

■Curricula lengthened and enriched . — The enumeration of numbers of 
schools, teachers, and pupils tells only a part of the story of progress. 
The high schools of 1900, 1910, and later were very different in charac- 
ter from those of Territorial days. We do not know for certain that 
any Territorial high schools had aH-ycar high-school course. We are 
certain there were but few. if any. Table 22 gives a list of aU the 
schooU in the Territory with 9 grades or more, i.e.. all those offering 
anyffiigh-school work. Just what was offered beyond the eighth grade 
cannot be determined. In all probability much of the work, especially 
in the ninth-grade schoob, was mainly of an elementary character. 

Table 22 shows that as'late as 1892 only five schools— Fairhaven. 
Olympia, Seattle, Spokane, and Tacoma — had full 4'year curricula 
Four more--Abcrdccn, Sumner, Walla Walla, and New Whatcom— 
were offering 3 ycar courses. .One more— Pomeroy— had a 2-ycar 
.course. Only 10 schooU in the Stete had schools with 2 ot more 
years of work beyond the grammar grades. The table reveals that in 
many cases the number of pupils was very small. Aberdeerj. for 
example, had only 11 pupils enroll^ in the 3 high-school gratis 
Everett had no high school in 1892 and in 1896 enroUed only 67 in ito ' 
3-year high school. Seattle, Tacoma, and Spokane with the three 
. largest 4'year high schools enrolled only 227, 200, and 105, respectively. 
While only a few had fully developed 4'year courses in 1900 we must 
remembtt that State board of education in 1879 had specified only 
2 years, “junior” and “senior” as constituting a "high school. 
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2. Increase in Graded Srlwir>lf 

It will be noted from the table that during tbc first 5 years of 

statehood the number of graded schools doubled. In the first decade 

the number moce than trebled and by the close of the second decade 
the number had increased nearly 10 times. Were there annual sta- 
tistics of population in the State they would doubtless show quite 

^changes. From 1880 to 1910 the population increased from 

75,116 to 1.141.990. that is, it was 15 times as great at the end of 
3 decades as at the beginning. The exart population is not indicated 

for 1889, the year of acquiring statehood. 

Tible 23 indicate, the number of graded KhooU in each county in 
the State fttm. 1881 to 190S. Statiwic, in that form are not ayaflablt 
~b«q.«t to 1908. n>ere i. a .teady inoeaK year by year fan 
10 m 1881 to 478 in 1908. At the pre«,t time all village and dty 
•chooU, of coutK, are graded. Urough the omeolidatioo rf KhooU 

many rural arias also have graded schools. 


< 

3 . Typical High-School Courses at the Begriming of Statehood 

In 18^ -State Superintendent Bryan issued a^drcula^ asking for 
r^from.the schools of the State. Among the returns only three 
^ted reports were received from city superintendents; they were 
from Olympia. Tacoma, and Spokane Falls. The schools in those 
aties and m Seattle were organired into three departments- Primary 

5 ^^d high school. The high-school courses of irtudy in ea4’ 

of th(« four aties and m the preparatory department of the Univer' 

aty of Washmgton are reproduced m the following p • 
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TaCX)UA 

% 45 TcacbcTB io City. F. B. Gault, Superintendent 

High-Sdiool Courie^ 

KmA grade. Ftrrt hal/.— Arithmetic (finiah mtntal. review compkte). Uteratuie, 
gramnur, bookkeeping, or physical geography. 

Second hd/.— Begin algebra, literature, and gramnar. bookkeeping, oc CMd’e 
Hiftory of England 

Tenth grade.— Pior. months.— Algebra, literature, dvil govenunent. physiology. 

Five months. Algebra (finished), literature and rhetoric, commercial law, botany, 
and microicopy. 

Zkuenth grade.— Tioenty wee^s.-Oeometry, literature, phygics, Uboratory work. 

Tuienty uwe^s. — Geopetry, literature, i^ysics, laboratory work. 

Twelfth grade. First half j^ear. — C hemis try, general history, geometry. 

Second half year.— (^jemistry, general history, naental phikwophy^ reviewa 

>/ Sbattu 

^ Hsgh'School Course of Stus^ • 

FIRST YEAR 


8denti£c 


i. 


Fgtt 

Alftfan 

Enfli^ anilfiia . . 
Pti7tio&of7 




Vtmtr 

Alftbn 

Pn^liaK 

United Statn kietory. 

Readtof 

\lmk Aod dnwbif . . , 


AhAn...^. 

Compoattkn and rketnhe. 

Zookjfy 

Rcadjog 

Mmk ind dnwinf 


Oawifil 


g ^ 

3: 


induttrul > 


Alfebcm 

uSfT 


Reidiaf . 

Muik and dfiwii^ . 


opodnon. 


Aktbn. 

Enjilib o 

Latin ... 

Reading 

Moke aad dnwtn2 . 




Cqa p o ktioc tod rl^txmc. 
Latin. . . 

.'.!!!!!!!! 


i 


ii 


5. 


X 

'6 


Algrba 

Engii^ MialVaU . 
Phyaioiofy 


I dciwing . 

{ 


Al^ebn. 

EngUah CDBpotitioo 

Carpentry 

Model and db^ect drawing 


Algeba 

Ccttporiboo a^ rhetoric . . 

Carpentry and joinic^ 

Drawing 


Wuhtapa, Tmitar. Jane Sa IWl. 


• Sopctiottiidiat cf Fubbe lastnictioa. iMk p. A 
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A 

HigfhSchoot Courte of Stutiy — CoDtinued 


SECX)ND YEAR 


Sckoafic 


FJI 

fUgha al^rbn. . . . 

PbTiki . 

Grneral hwrrry . . 
Pfcyaci rncticvm. 

OnwiDf 


Wmuf 


Plaat i Bom eti f 

Pbinics 

BoUy 

Genoil bn*ory 
Rcadtnf in 
Dowtog. . 


Spn.zg 


Plane fBomctry 

History 

Bocany 

Drawing 


& 




"1 

3 ^ 

Qasiical 

s| 

3 A 

Induatriil 

P= 


1 

1 


4 

4 

Hi^ber algebra 

4 

Higher algefaci 

5 

1 

Gcnnan or Greek 

Latin 

4 

3 

4 

rhymes 

Pattern tnakinf . . . 
t^winc 

4 

Drawitif 

Plane tpoaetry 

4 

Pbne fleometTv 

4 

PhTaica. 

4 

Physics . . 

3 

4 

German or Greek 

L^tm 

3 

MecnanicB 


Reading «iw4 muife 

4 

Wood turning 

Dcawinf ^ _ 

5 

Drawing 

Plane feonetiy 

5 

Plane nBometrT 

5 

German or Gr^ 

3 

Mecnanici 

Iroo work and farging,. . 
Drawing 

5 

Latin 

5 


Drawing 





‘ . - 


third oh junior year 




fsfl 







Solid feometrv 

4 

Sobd gromrtrT 

4 

Solid OKimeciT 

i 

Plrywcal gea^Taphy 

Crsnd government 

Drawing 

5 

5 

German or Greek 

Cieil fovemxnent . . ! 

I .afTfi 

4 

3 

3 

iron work and forging 
Ctril govtjTMiient . 

4 

5 



Drawing 

Industtial drawisf 

3 

Wmttr 






Solid geometry 

3 

Solid geometry 

3 

Solid geometii 

4 

\.«onimuy 

Pryiish heeracuiT 

Labantary praetka 

4 

. 4 
3 

German or Gneck 

Latin 

Drawins . 

5 

5 

Iron work ana fergiiM .. . 
Cbemwti^ . 

Drawing I'.. 

i 

Sprat 




Laboratnry pcactaoe 

Lodustrial drawing 

3 

4 

Revttw ilfefan ind aiit^ 
wctic. 

4 

algebra and aritb 

4 

Rarirw algebra and aritS' 

4 

Cbcsniscry 

4 

Latin 

4 

mctic. 

Qieittistry 

4 

EiyiiM btoaturc 

4 

3 

German or Grack 

Drawing 

5 

Machine tool work 

Machine drawa^ 

4 

A 

Laboratory practice 

Drawing 


i 











PCXJRTH OR IP4IOR YEAR 


I ' 

Scient^ 

Houri 

po 

week 


Homs 

pg 



4 

4 

uff"""'"’ 

4 

) 

of cnriliatiQQ or 
Okawhv..! 

4 

4 

Ortek or Geniao 

dffliqtte « hiMDfr 

OO^ 

4 

4 
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High'Sdioo) Coutte of Study — Continued 
fourth OR YEAR-CootuHKd 


165 


Scsenedlc 

Hours 

ClkgfK’aJ 

Houn 

P« 

week 

Wmirr 




Aacraoooiy 

4 

AatroQOBiy 


Mmeralogy or Engiiih cxxnpoaitsoo ...... 

.4 

Latin oonpoaitioo and Utenture or Greek 

4 

4 

Pivfcbolafy 

5 

litefature and oompoaitiaiL 
Pavrhrdrwv 


Them# A 


1 >yuxjKJgy 

Theau 

5 

V-s 


Drawnf 

• 


Vfcnl phdoaophy 

5 

h4oral philoaopby 

c 

Incrnatnal bw or aatoct of education . . 
Political eooQQmy 

4 

5 

Riyluh bteratuie or German literature. 
Political economy 

Theau 

J 

4 

Thetu 


5 

Drawing 


Drawint Pi 



SrOKANB Falu 

42 Teacben in die City. D. BemiM, Superintendent 
HigbiSdiool Course of Study ‘ 

r<xfc.— Introductory alfpebra, phyrical and political eeognpb^, Latin grammar 
and reader. Eogjiah grammar, bookkeeping, science of government, higher arithme' 
tic, Ertgliah grammar and compositioo. 

Tcntli grade.— Higher arithmetic. German. English history. Caesar and prose- composi> 
tion. drawing, natural philosophy, higher algebra, rhetoric, botany. 

Beoenth grade.— Higher algebra. German, Cicero and prose. American literature, gett* 
eral histery. chemistry, geometry, Virgfl, geology, astronomy, anlogy, psychology. 

Uimiersity of Washington ‘ Preparatory Courts 


Yeu 


Pint 


Srmnd i 


Fint 


Secemd. 


Thitd. 


Rcad^ and crthDfnphy . 

EoflMb graniDir 

PoiiDcxl fBography, . ... . 
Andkmctic A . 

Luts leant 

Pkjnkjkjfr 


E l tmenta fy alfeb ra 

OCBT, ViTfd 

Gk«k leant 

Qri fot rimm. natunl philoaophy.. 
Htlkef iljrlo 


aod ortbofnpby. 
Amlfsa, bnfiofr Iraain 
United Scatea banocy. 
AntKnctic. 

Latia reader. One. 
Botany. 

LloaitioQ. 

Plane 


Virffl, Cicefo. 
Qcttk 


Njwnl pUoMphr. pfcnfai memvky. 

dona gBoanctiy. 


^Ckt^VaiwmitrcfWaMigtrn. I990y^20i 

Bo o k faayte i. fWtorfc, ebcBtiMi. aenenl fctoy taere abo 
Mw sad ait na ai«> gnu Of ebe 313 cuDUed tW Mt 

" On fl rf aee ^ lyt mtn fttfantarf, 112 MMaic. 37 in art^ and 24 norsttL 


yoc ooly 26 wtn 


llWlFhJX 
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Olympia High School, 1891-92 ‘ 

ti 

NINTH GRADE 


♦ 

XDommercuJ course 

English course 

t 

Latin course > 

Fntt half ^ 

/^bra. ^ ^ 

Phyaiology. 

Analyiu, compodtioo. and tpelling. 
Commeraa^ arithmetic. 

Algebra. 

Phyuology. 

Cocnposi tion, anal y sit, and spelling. 
Commercial arithmetic. 

Algebra. 

Physiology. 

Compontioa 

Latin. 

Second half 

Algebra. ' 

United States history. 
Literature. 

Business forms. 

Algebn. 

United Sestet hisoSky. 
Literature. . 

Business fbnnt. 

Algebra. 

United States history. 
Literature. 

Latin. 


TENTH GRADE 


Fifit half 

Alcehn. ^ 
Bo^kecping. 

Pbyiical geography. 
Ci^ fovemment. 

^ saondlul/ 

Political economy. 
Bookkecpiiw. 
CoauDcrcuflaw. * 
Phyiical feography. 


Algebn. 

Pl>y«cal feography. 
Civil government. 


Oeocaetry. 

Phytical geography. 
Rbetodc. 

Political eoooocny. 


' # 


Alfehra. 

PHyweal geography. 
Civil government. 
Latin 


Oeometry. 

^T«al feognpbr. 
Rhetoric. 

Latin. . 


ELEVENTH GRADE 


Ihc (peciSed bcBocho in die dmnth Oemea wtj take it u t wbetitui* fa cat tt 


JEa. 


English course 

Latin course 

English course 

c. 

Utin course 

First half 

Astronomy. 

Physics. 

Geometry. 

General ^tory. 

Astronomy. 

Physics. 

Oometry. 

Utin. 

a 

Second half 

Botany. 

Physics. 

General history. 
Compositkxi. 

Botany. 

Physics. 

Latin. 

Compositkin. 

% 

twelfth grade ^ 

— 

li 

English course 

Latin course 

5 V 

English course 

Utin course 

Firgt half 
Geometry. 

Zoology or chemistry. 

w . 

Geometry. 

Utin. 

CbraUtry or^soology. 

Sapndlutf 

Geolocr. 

PUnc trifosioaietry. 
Psychology. 

B^vl«wsof arithmetic. 
Grammar, etc., through 
the year. 

Pir^iolocf. 

Udn. 

Geology or pbne trig' 
onometry. 

Drawing throughout the 
come. 
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4. L^al nx>vision8 for High Schools * 

Constitutional provisions . — The constitution adopted on attaining 
statehood made definite provisions for a complete syfctem of public 
education — clement^, secondary, and higher. . The section rating 
to the types of edvication to be provided are reproduced here: 

8bc. 2. ^The legiabture liull provide far a general and uniform ayitem of public 
•choola. The public-acbool ayrtem ahall include common achoola, and iuch high y h ooU . 
normal acboola, and technical achoola aa may hereafter jje eatabliahed. But the entire 

revenue derived from the colninoo-achool hind, and the State tai for common achooU 

ahall be exclusively applied to the support of the common achoola.** 

A strict interpretation of this constitutional provision would seem to 
indicate that the framers of the constitution had in mind the exclusion 
of the high schools fipm participation in the common school fund. 
Whether that was their intention cannot be determined at this distant, 
day. It is doubtful if such was their intention for throughout^e 
State wherever high schools were established the comftion'school fund 
continued to be applied to their support. 

Erwaments during the first fegislature.— Immediately folbwing the 
' ' adoption of the constitution, in the first session of the State legislature 
an act was passed on March 26, 1890, defining a common schcx>l. The 
two sections of the aa giving the definition are reproduced here: 

Sbc. 44. — A comnAi Kbool is hereby defined to be x school that is maintained at the 
public expense in each school distrirt and under the supervision of boards of directors. 
Every oommoo school, not otherwi* provided for by law, shall be open to the admis- 
sioD of all cMdren between t^ ages six and twenty one years residing in that school 
district, and the board of directors shall have the power to admit adults and children not 

rending in the district, as hereinbefare provided, and to fix the teriM of such admlssioo 

u herdnbefoct provided. 

Sbc. 45.— All common schools shall tie taught in the English language and instructioo 
shall be given in the following branches, vi*: Reading, penmanship, orthography, 
written arithmetic, mental arithmetic, geography. English grammar, physiology and 

hygiene,, with special reference to the effects of slccAolic stimulantt and narcotics on 

the human •yitem.'history of the United States, and such other studies as mayheprt' 
senbed the board education. Attention must be given during the entire course to 
the cultivation of manners, to the laws of health, physical exercise, ventilation and tem- 
perature of the icbooboom. ** 

The law of 1890 defining common schools thu» seems perfectly dear 
in the statement that children between 6 and 21 were entitled to rc' 
ceive instruction to be paid for from the common-school fimd. There 
* is no restriction as to subjects or grades if prescribed by the boartTSf 
education. 


•• Sots Ooaadmiaa of WuMf^OM, SR. n. Mc. 1 

"ty USP-W, Itile g. SICS. 44. 45. n »7L 
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The foregoing statute of 1890 shows conclusively tha t school districts 
the right to pay for high'sehool instruction out of the common' 
school fund. During most of the territorial period districts were to give 
instruction in certain fundamental subjects "and such other studies as 
may he authorized by the directors of the distria." In 1877 graded or 
union schools were authorized and districts of a certain size were rc' 
quired to grade their schools. In all the cases where instruction beyond 
the elementary school was authorized, it was expressly stated that such 
districts should be entitled to the publi^'school ftmi on the basis of 
the proportional number of children, not upon die type of studies 
offered. 

In 1890 a law nearly dupliyating the laws of 1877, 1881, 1883 was 
rccnac^ relating to the formation of union school districts. It was 
specifically stated in the act that “ The union district thus formed shall 
be entitled to an equitable share school fond, to be apportioned 
in aeoordance to section 11. clause D of this act.” That referred to 
the apportionment of the common'sebool fond to all districts.** 

The first distinction to be stated between a union district and a con- 

soUdated district was expressed in 1891. It is shown there that the in' 

tent in authorizing union or graded schools is to provide for advanced 
instruction. The term “consolidation” does not designate type of 

school. It may apply to higher elementary or high schools or to both in 

the same consolidation.*^ 

The law of 1890 provided that graded schocds must be established 
in incorporated cities or towiu havmg 300 or more childien of school 
age. The schools were to be “graded in such marmf r aj directOTs 
thereof may deem best suited to the wants of such , districts.” Such 
districts were required to empby a superintendent. 

It was also expressly stated that “Districts thus formed shall be 
entitled to their full share of common'sebool moneys”. ** 

Special provisions were made in the law of 1890 regarding schools in 
cities of more t han 10,000 inhabitants. Such districts were required to 
employ a dty superintendent. The board of five members were auth' 
orized to prescribe the course of study not inconsistent with that 
prescribed by the State board of education: 

To ettablish and m ai nt ai n wc& gradea and departmentt, fayJmting „ 

ahall, in the judgment of the board, beas promote the intcreats of »Alr^^^nT^ {q 

diatnet Again it maapedfied that the diatrictahouldahaRb Che comiDciHcbool 

finad." 

MUwiofWMUnitaa. ISSS-SOl ek ZD. ms. 61, 0, ITS. 
“t^rfV**«aa*.UM.«kCXXVIl.itci. 19^ 

■ rf Wiihtoiton, l8S9-90k dtW XIV, p. ITS. 

• Law cf WaiUnttoa. lSSP-90, MC*. 1, 19, Si MS, 
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It seems perfectly clear that high schools might be stipported at 
public expense and, share in the common'school fVmd A common 
school was declared to be “a school that is maintained at public ex- 
* . * * open to the admission of all children between 
the ages of 6- and 2l" years. What other kind of school could pro» 
vide for those fran 14 or 15 to 21? 

Notice that the law does not say that certain parts of the common 
school must be supported by local tax alone. A^ section 45 sped- 
fies certain subjects “and such other studies as may be prescribed, by the 
board of education". This last clause seems' to give ample authority 
to include high'sehool studies. There might be some doubt as to what 
board of education? Presumably it was the local district board of 
education although the State board of education might have been 
intended. In the statutes the local boards in districts of less than 
10,000 population were designated as “boards of directors", in larger 
disbicts as 'boards of education . In any case the way to 

establish legally hi^'school courses at public expense and as a part of 
the oommon'sehool system. 

Doubu concerning the legality of high jchooli.— Notwithstanding all 
these su c cessive aiKl spea£c statutes enacted and reenacted froifi 1854 
to 1890 there were those who believed that the expenditure of public 
fends for high achpols was illegal in Washington until 1895 or 1^. 
Inspector Edwin B. Twitmyer said in his annual report in 1922: 

High KhooU hid oo legal ititui in WuhingtoiKluringitiTemtorial day^ nor during 
in atStehood until the year 1895 .’ AU publk money ipent in the inaintenance of high 

ifihoo U during t hii period wu iUegaUy apent, but illeg^y apent as it waa. high 
m the, territory and State notwithstanding grew in number, their scope of work wu 
onde more comprriieoaive, and their efidency increased. The people demanded them, 
and the Ugality of thdr support wu r»eser questioned until the spring of 1850 , sriien a 

overburdened taxpayers in the city of 8ea^ (times having grown hard) threiL 
tned dm city school bosrd with an injunction should it continue the illegal expenditure 

of the dty's money in the support of the high schools.* 

High School aboHshedr— Renamed "senior grammar school 
1893.— The high school in Seattle was technically abolished by action 
of the Viiool board but was brought back into existence under the 
name of “The Senior Grammar School of Seattle”, under which name 
it continued to operate until 1895 when high schools were U gali*H 
by the legislattire.*' 

In all probability, as remarked brfbre, if the matto- had been tested 
in the courts die supreme court would have declared dut the mainte' 

Uspottof lh u i»rin»ui i l i is rfPvMfc Inwwcttoo. IW. p. ipj 

■l«x.dt,s.a04. Mr.TUWiwwuikusttadsdrf&tlwakHi^SchaeL 
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nance of the high school was legal. Mr, Twitmycr says that the school 
continued teaching the very same subjects, but the school was given 
another name. 

Remedial legislation, 1895.— With this challenge the legislature took 
steps in the next session to make certain the legality of the high school. 
This was sought in defining certain powers of the State board of 
. education in the following words: 

The State board of education shall have power: 

To prepare a course or courses of study for the primarr. grammar, and hi*h^«^ 
departmenu of the common schools, and to prescribe such rules for the general gov 
smment of the common school as shaU secure regularity of atteiKiance, prevent 
truancy, secure eflBciency, and promote the true interests of the schools.** 

In a separate section of the same act it was stated that “All common 
schools shall be taught in the English language” and that instruction 
shaU be given in reading, penmanship, arithmetic, etc., and such other 
studies asmay'be prescribed by the State board of education.** The only 
change from pre^Wous statutes was in vesting the authority to prescribe 
other subjects in the State board of education instead of the Inr^ l 
board of directors. 

r 9 

5. Course of Study Adopted by the State Board of Education in 1896 

Immediately after the enactment of legislation clearing up the mopt 
poin regarding the right to use common'sehool funds fbr the support 
of high schools, and also authorizing the State board of education to 
prepare a course of study fbr the high schools, the board set to work 
to prepare such a course. The course was organized and adopted in 

1896 . The course is reproduced in ^e seetjon on the accreditation 

of high , schools. 

6. Additional T.^Mlafi 9 n 

Clinching legislation re “common schools” in 1897. ^In 18W the 

legisbture enacted a complete revised code rdating to education. In 

order to clinch the right of school districts to use the common'sehool 

fbnd fbr the support of high schools the following statutes were 
enacted; 


8sa 1. A general and unffotis aystem of pubbe achoob ihall be 

afl achooU ihaU be iiKluded). imnml KhooU. 

^ y«rth and euch other educ^^ inSS » 

nay be- e ata h l i ab ed and maintamrd by pufilk expenie.** 

■Uw»rf Wi A< B ia nw .lSW.ckC^Mca>l.p,y7». 

■ Um «f ISM. ek V, we. 1. r, S. 
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Appairatly in to allay all doubts and make the interpretation 
absolutely clear the following section was added in the same act: 

See. 64. Coo^ JuU include all dirtrict grade., id high kJuxJ. that 

Khool dirtrict and under theTtrd of boanl 

Jrec^ provided f« by Uw.ahaU be ^ 

These chanps in the laws were made without a change in the con- 
sotution. The first such interpretation was made in 1895, within 5 

years after the constitution was adopted. As some still doubted a 

s^d enact^t in 1897 made the matter so absolutely unequivocal 
that no possibility of doubt remained. From that date high schools 

bve been a part of common schools no less certainly than have 
the elementary schools. 

Di^nction between consolidaud and union high school districts.— The 
Icgislat^ of 1897 also sought to clarify the meaning of union districts 

. merdy for the purpose oHSrtendin^ 

solidari^ wedth for the purpose of bettering school conditions for 
all pup^ m the consolidated ar«. These unions were made distinct 
^ the union dist^ organiad only for high^ool purposes. 
The two stetutes foUowmg bring out the distinctions evidently in' 
tended by the legislature. The first relates to the consolidated district 

and ^ second to the union high-school district. The second was 
passed in 1901. 

The dire^ of rod, unk« diitricu dttU det^^ 
unioo ^hocO., aiKl duU 

■ ThcK a« reJly tommlidated diwricB aiid are K dcMgnii^ 

are not the •'onion high Khool." of 
l^y. Sui dutticti^ courae might contain high ichoola and uau- 

““““ relating to the union high achool 
districts authorited directors— ^ 


at ^ diKretioD. to dinit pupili rending in web union dirtrfct. belomrinir tn 
Kvtnth ihall ever bc^admittcd to any auch acbooL 

^ ^ of rtudy had to be approved by the State auperintendent 
of public instruction. ^ u‘««ioene 

Union districto vme to partidpate in the commonidfool fond the 
pme as other districts. As an inducement to supprxt such high 

■c 11, p.SS(X. 


■UwtofWuUiitioa, lag?, ck cxvni, 
vjrt—ss — u 
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Bchcwls the statute specified that “The superintendent of public 
instruction shall apportion annually to each Onion district the sum of 
one hundred ($100) dollars for each grade above the grammar grade 
maintained in such schools.”*® 

Bearing of the Kalamazoo case.— Thus a good deal of doubt has 
been expressed regarding the date when high schoob were accorded 
legal status in Washington. It is highly probable that if the matter 
had been passed upon by the Supreme Court of the United States high 
schools would have been declared legal in Washington fixm the date 
of admission as a Territory. 

Undoubtedly the celebrated ” Kalamazoo case” would have been 
dted as a guic^ precedent. In many States high schools had been 
established ana paid for out of common'sehool funds even though the' 
• laws made no mention of high schools. Some people questioned the 
legality of the procedure. In 1872 a test case was made in Michigan. 
Suit was brought by Charles E. Stuart et al. vs. School District ' o. I 
of the village of Kalamazoo. The complainants sought to restrain 
the collection of taxes voted for the support of the high school an3 the 
payment of the school superintendent. The supreme court of the 
State held that it was legal to do so. A part of thq text of the decision 
is as foPows: 

Neither in our State policy, in our conidtution, or in our school lawa, do we find 
the primary ichool districu restricted in the branches of knowledge which their officers 
may cause to be taught, or the grade of instruction that may be given, if their voters 
consent in regular form to bear ^ expense axxl raise the taxes ftr the purpose.” 

A recent decision of the State supreme court in North Caroling 
even declared that a community might establish and support a junior 
college if the people voted to bear the ttpense. Knight comments 
on the “ Kalamatoo case” : \ 

This decision became the legal precedent for otheij^tts and greatly influeraced the 
development of the high school at public expense, ^though some of the States were 
slower than others to acknowledge the respcmiiMty. Today the high «»-Kn9| u 
generally accepted u a part of the educational system of each State.* 

^High'school laws of 1909. — The various statute relating to high 
spools enacted from time to time during a period of over half a cen' 
tury have been considered at some length because they illustrate so 
admirably the tortuous course of evolution of sodal institutiofis in a 
democracy. Whatever may have been the intent of the frame s 
the constitutian 1854 two factions soon developed. One was in ' 

• Uwf of WuhingtoQ. 1901, ch. CLXXV11« am 4, ^ 373. 

30 Miebipo, 69. 

■ Kn^gkC, Edpr W. B du ca t ka ia cbe Uoiaed Scitei, p. 381 
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fevor of the development of such instruments of education as the 
needs of new days developed, the other wedded to the past and 
holding rigorously to the literal interpretation of the constitution. 
The strict constructionists scen^to have had a legal advantage through 
the wording of the article in question which stated that: 

The public-echool »7etem thall include common echools, lod such high achooU, nor- 
mal Khoola, and technictf echooU as may heteafter be eatabliahed. But the entire 
revenue derived from the common-achool fund, and the State tai for common achooU 
shall be ciclusivcly applied to the support of the cothmon schools. . 

The constitution rads today as iri 1854. Subsequent statutes have 
deaecd tbt the hi^ schools are an integral part of the common- 
school system, but that part of the constitution has never been 
rcpalcd or amended. Such is one of the fortunate aspects ofa demo- 
cratic government. Incidentally a more exact use of English would 
doubtless have set school organitation ahead 50 years in Washington. 

The school law of 1909 was a f^-reaching one in clarifying many 
obscure passages, strengthening weak statements, in providing cer- 
tain needed remedies, and in the establishment of new needed measures. 
The bulk of the present school code was enacted in 1909 in whole or 
in part. Because of the signihcance of that law several items relating 
to presentday high schools are stated^ere. In many cases they appear 
strikingly similar to statutes enacted in 1877 and during the next 
quarter century. 

To clinch the meaning of common schools as described by the 

people, regardless of the wording of the constitution it was enacted 
that— 

A general ind uniform tyrtem of public tchooU ihaU he throughout the 

State of Wuhingtoo, and ehall embrace common echoole (including high and el©« 
menttry achook echooU for apedal help and diecipline, eebooU or departmenu far 
•pedal uutiuettoo), technical echoola, the Univexaity of W aihingtnp 
of WaihingtoD, State normal acboola. State training echoole. achooU far defective 
youth, ixad luch other educatiooal inatitutioaa aa may' be eatabliihed by law and 
maintained at public expenie.** 

The present statute defines a common school as follows: 

Commoei ichoola ahall iodude achoola that are maintained at public expenie in 
each ichool dietrkt and under the control of boards of directoea. Every 
acbool, not otherwiK provided for by law, ahall be open to the admiaaioo of all chil- 
dren between the agea of aii and twenty-one yean reiiding in that achool dlatrict** 


•Uwiof WMUi«ii)a;i909.Me.l, p.Zia 
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was chaUcnged. In the supreme court, however, it was decided 

A common tchoci; within Const., art 9. sec. 2. means one that is common to all 
Childs of proper age. and capacity, free and «,bject to. and under f 

qualified voters of the district.” ^ 

T ditrict. and conaolidated 

atiKts haa to petfecUy (dear m the atatutea. The dehnito 
expressed m the law are stated here : 

«±ool dmtmt which ha. been formed by the consolidation of two or m« 

schoddistTKU shall be designated as a consohdated«:hool district." 

Note that the type or types of schooU that may be supported are 
not restneted. Another section expressly states that 

i^y two or m« ^ti^u. cr adjacent dmricu of the second and third class mav 
form a union high school district in the mann»f ^ jji ^ 
law for union high school districts.** ^ provided by 

7. The Growth of High Schoob in Washington 

The last half century has witnessed the most marvelous expansion 
m education during all history.- The most striking phksTS^t 
dcvckjiment has been m secondary education. The rise of univefsi^ 
^ the ^^d^e Ages challeiigcs our admiration because of the 
foundations laid for research and investigation. The establishment of 
common schools m America makes us all debtors because they made 

dmooacy posrible The growth of alnmst univer^d secondary 
ration m i^crica has been an adolescent drama which might well be 
the theme for some poet laureate to paint in enduring song. 

The jraith (rf Wahing^ to mote to ahar(«J in thii 
^djmi« ^5<todaju«,tod. In the fim decide of wan? 
^ only the aeed. of high^hod educato were planted A few 

fcwwKto like naytee, Olympia, Seattle. Spokane. 

TaOTm^ CbehaK and Centralia began to fianiiah their h^ 

They graded their acito 

and mtioduced higbtool Kibject.. aometimes 1 year. 2 

^ evoi m(«. “Higher depami^" emerged here and thei^ 
pearly in the aghtaea an ocaaionaline waa called a high achool 
naiTOw-mmded obatrucaoniet. attempted to outlaw the high 

achoob. Howe ver, them were thoae who believed that the (h-inZ i 


•’SefcosJDiarta ». Br>n. 51 WaiK. S9S. 

« Laws of Waddiictao, 1909. wc. 5. p. ]tf4. 

■ Iswi of Wigfclintoo. 1923. ««c. 1 . p. 74. 
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intended to build a complete educational structure, from the primary 
school through the university, free and open to all. They labored to 
clarify the laws so that by 1895 there was no mistaking that it was the 
wish of the founders and the will of the people that high schools 
should be an integral part of the common-school system. 

With the completion of the Northern Pacific Railroad to the Puget 
Sound in 1887 there was a great influx of population. The Unite<f 
States census shows that the population was nearly fiyc times as great 
in 1890 as in 1880, having jumped from 75,116 to 357,232. (See table 
1). Most of that increase occurred during the last 3 years of the 

decade. By 1900 the popuhtion had reached 518,103. That number 

more than doubled by 1910 reaching 1,141.990. For the last 2 decades 
the population has increased very slowly. The 1920 figure was 
1,356,621 and for 1930 it was 1,560,000. 

During the period from 1880 to 1910, therefore, the increase in high' 
school enrollment was due in part to an increase in the total popula' 
Even then the increase in high'sehool enrollment was twice as 
hst as the increase in population. While the population in 1930 was 
ady 40 percent greater than in 1910 the high'sehool enrollment had 
leaped forward 430 percent. 

Reference to table 24 shows at a glance the tremendous growth of 
Washington ^gh schools during the last 40 years. In the first year 
dunng statehood there were only 6 high schools, empbying 16 
teachers and having an enrollment of 320 pupils. The schools gradu' 
ated d^t pupils that year, presumably all from yyfaz curricula. 

By 1900 the number of high schools had increased to 47. the number 
of teachers to 137, and the enrollment to 4,186. There were 382 
graduates that year, mostly from 47ear curricula. 

The next decade witnes^ the orguifration of nearly TOO percent 
more high schools, the increase of the teaching staff by 600 percent, 
and an moease of nearly 400 percent in enrollment. In 1910 there 
were nearly 3,000 graduates, all from well'organiacd A'ytai accredited 
high schools. 

From 1910 to 1920 the number of new high schools naturally did not 

increase greatly as most of the communities h^ already' established 

them. There wa^ however, a steady increase in tnroUirient ami in 
number of graduates. In both cases dre numbers about doubled. Dut' 

ing the last deca^ there was a similar doubling. So great has been 
^ increase in attendance that all the high^school plants have had to 
be entirely rebtflt to accommodate the increaatng throng. 
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In the United States as a whole the high^^school attendance was about 
25 timjcs as large in 1930 as it was in 1890. In Washington the 
attendance was nearly 270 times as great u in 1890. In t^ entire 
United States the high'sehool enrollment was 10 times as great in 1930 
as in 1900. In Washington it was more than 20 tinyff as great. 
During the last 2 decades the rate of inaease in Washington has about 
paralleled that in the United States. 

In 1890 less than 1 perso^ in every thousand was in' high school; by 
1900 there were 8 in every thousand; by 1910 there were 18 in every 
thousand ; by 1920 the number was 31 ; and by 1931 it was 55 in every 
thousand or 1 in every 18. That is, in a given population 55 
as many are now attending high school as in 1890. In the entire 
United States 1 in cvciTffi5 or 40 in every thousand are attending high 
school. 

The remarkable retention in school from grade to grade in Washing' 
ton is revealed in tables 13 and 14, chapter Vfll, in a striking way. For 
example, the first'grade class which started in 1921 on the great adven* 
ture consisted of 43,308 members. 29,250 of them reached the eighth 
grade, 28,206 entered the high school, and 18,000 reached the gradua' 
tion platform. In the United States as a whole 1 out of 7 of ^ who 
start in the first grade survive to the twelfth grade; in Washington 
nearly one'half of aU,(41 percent) first graders reach the twelfth grade. 
The ratio between hi^'school enrollment and the total school enroll' 
ment and successive stages presents some very interesting figures. 
In 1890 a little over one half of 1 percent (0.57 percent) of the total 
school registration was in the high school In 1891 that had reached 
about 1 percent. The high'sehool registration increased year by year 
until it had reached 10 pcrcent^ij 1911, nearly 15 percent in 1920, and 
29. 18 percent in 1933. Statistics gathered from 21 representative cities 
throughout the United States in 1929 showed that Settle bad alarger 
percent of its total school population in the junior high school and in 
the senior high school than any of the other 20 cities. In the junior 
high schools were 26.5 percent of the total school enrollment and in 
the senior high school 15.9 percent. The three nearest competitors 
were, respectively, Oakland, Calif.; Omaha, Ncbr.; and San Francisco, 
Calif. 


As near as can be ascertained the State of Washington hap a larger 
percentage of its population in hi^ school th^ any other State j n th^ 
Union. Seattle prbhahly has a larger ratio' cn high'sehool eruollment 
to population than any other community of like site in the wcffld. 
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Tablh 24. — Showing the growth of high schools m the Stute iince J889 ' 


Year 


1889- «). 

1890- 91. 

1891- 

1892- ^ 

1893- 94 i 

1894- 95. 
1805-96... 

1896- 97... 

1897- 98... 

1898- 99... 
189^1900. 

1900-01... 

1901-02... 

1902- 03... 

1903- 04... 

1904- 05... 

1905- 06... 

1906- 07... 

1907- 08... 

1908- 09... 
^909-10. . . 

1910- U... 

1911- 12... 

1912- 13... 

1913- 14... 

1914- 15... 

1915- 16... 

1916- 17... 

1917- 18... 

1918- 19. .. 
191^20... 

1920-21... 

1921-22... 

1922- 23... 

1923- 24. .. 

1924- 25... 

1925- 26... 

1926- 27... 

1927- 28.... 

1928- 29.,. 

1929- 30... 

1930- 31... 

1931- 32... 

1932- 33... 


Number of 
•cbooli 

Teacbert 

Enrollment 

Percent of 
hinb'tcbool 
enrollment 
If of total 
enrollment 

2 

3 

4 

5 

. 6 

16 

320 

0.57 

11 

36 

693 

.99 


44 

1,065 

1.35 

14 

54 

987 

1. 18 

23 

65 

1,540 

1.78 

29 

81 

1,830 

2.03 

31 

93 

2,340 

2.60 

31 

93 

2, 561 

2.75 

36 

101 

2,630 

2.69 

36 

no 

3,064 

2.89 

47 

137 

4, 186 

3.64 

74 

173 

4. 830 

3.91 

76 

213 

5, 633 

4. 12 

105 

255 

6, 192 

4.13 

132 

300 

7. 202 

4.46 

151 

346 

9,060 

5.32 

178 

' 411 

10,919 

6.07 

182 

488 

13,087 

6. 92 

217 

619 

14,715 

7. 42 

167 

723 

17,640 

8. 58 

307 

876 

19, 928 

9. 24 

379 

962 

22 , 042 

10.00 


1,128 

24, 534 

10.93 

453 

1,226 

27. 494 

12.82 

484 

1,359 

31,321 

13. 12 

505 

1.457 

32, 244 

13.41 

518 

1.809 

35, 265 

14. 37 

418 

1,959 

37. 451 

14.88 

389 

1,791 

36. 985 

14.07 

347 

1,612 

37.317 

13.70 

354 

1.795 

42,419 

14.62 

358 

'1.997 

47.804 

16.26 

389 

2,093 

54. 588 

18.09 

376 

2,186.5 

58,440 

18.96 

368 

2,269.5 

61,386 

19. 37 

383 

2,412 

V 65.335 

20. 19 

366 

2,516.5 

70.474 

21.40 

354 

2,639 

73, 344 

21.93 

351 

2,694 

78,237 

23.06 


2.864 

82.460 

24.01 


3,047 

85, 428 

24. 78 


3, 180 

90 508 


, 319 

3,178 

95.732 

xo. 13 

27.59 

311 

3.024 

100.003 

29. 18 


Graduates 


8 
48 
45 
80 
179 
209 
288 
340 
367 
265 
382 
404 
521 
576 
652 
765 
817 
1,020 
1,317 
1,519 
2,711 
2.077 
2,512 
2,675 
3,167 
3,788 
4, 351 
4, 750 
2,660 
4,025 
5. 222 
6,031 
7.256 
7.738 
8,414 
9, 105 
10, 121 
10,610 
11 , 221 
11,666 
12,992 
13.773 
15.254 
16b 509 


tntaf public ioitniction. 


Rgpoo of the Superioteodeat of Public iMtruction, Juiw 1928, p. SM, and Wash- 


8. The Accreditation of High Schools 

Prevailing entrance examinatiom.—The accreditation of high schools 
in Washington has given rise to much controversy.* From ^e outset 
the laws have been vague and contradictcoy. TTie complex history 
leading up to the present status will be stated briefly. 

When the university opened in 1861 it was the prevailing custom 
in all the States for colleges to admit students by examination. The 


i 
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colkgw gave their own examinationa and set their own individual 
s^dards. It was largely an individual imtituticD matter. The 

German plan of adnussion by certificate had not yet been introduced in 

the United States, being adopted first in Klichigan in 1871. At the 
launching (f the University of Washington November 4, 1861, the 
State superintendent had just been appointed, January 30, 1861, and 
his duties were vague and undefined. The superi n t e ndent’s office was 
abolished on January 15, 1862, and not reestablished until January 1, 
1872. There was no State board of education. 

It was natural then that the university should follow tradition 
in determining its bwn entrance qualificationa. When the university 
was incorporated, January 24, 1862, the authority to determine 

entrance requirements was vested in the university. The language of 

the Uw was very general but its impUcations were riot 3 A 1 I uncertain. 
It was stated that — ' , 

The university dull be open to sD person. readentT rf thi. Tmitory under the 

prescribed by the «id to an otha persoto und^ 

sod resthetiesM as the bo«d may pracribe. 

EstabUshmatt of the State hoard of education.— In 1877 the State 
board of education was created. Moet.of its powers were stated in 
^neral terms. This was especially true of the power to classify 
schools and to prescribe courses of study. The language was as 
follows; 

To prescribe nile» for the ieoeral grmnaittt of the pubbe ichoola that ahall lecuie 

regularity of attendance, prevent truancy. Kr»e efiaency and oromote the true 
iDteitsts of dK ichooLi.^ 

A very aggressive board was appointed md within a year they had 
evolved a complete scheme of publk'school Ofguiiation including 

primary schools, grammar scl^jyjd^ A very detailed 

coiw of study was adqpted.*^ This auqiicious beginning of stand' 
arditation carried with it by impUcatkia iiupectioD andacoeditatioo 
although there was no specific statute audioruxng it. 

BegtnTOTigi of htgii Khools in Wdsfengton.— Graded schopb moeased 
ai^ higfa'st^ ™ private academies and in 

a few public schools. In 1881 as noted in a previous section Dayton 
definitdy organfeed a ^'year high school Seattle oc^nmed a high 
school in 188S, graduating the first dass in 1886. In 1887 the North' 
em Piadfic Rail way reached the Puget Solmd. Pbpuhtion began to 

*» rf VnU i UMB . Nb». 9, nyy, . jq. 

«aMckc vm. 
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mcreaac rapidly. Hi^ adnxjU were organiacd in Tacana, Fairhaven, 
Spolcane, Centralia, Ghehalis, Puyallup, Olympia, and aeveral other 
places. 

Each hi^ school or^niaed according to local ideas. No unifiation 
of educaQonal efibrt was manifest in the hi^ schools. As the stu- 
dents began to look fwward to the university, the'State col^e, or 
other hitler educational institutions the need for standarmotion 
became manifes^ The news came of the accredited system in Michi- 
gan, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Iowa, and the Neath Central States. All 

these facts combined stimulated a new movement, which, however, 
required nearly 2 decades to develop fully. The various steps in that 
movement will be traced in some detail as they have never befOTe 
fully stated. 

During thaf'period students entered the university by examination. 
In order to accommodate prospective students b^jinning in 1894, 
ex amin atio n s were held during the summer in various cities under 
supervistOD of faculty members. These facts directed the attention 


educational interests of the State. 

Initial law authorizing accreditation by the university . — At that 
the law read: 

The unhwntty ibaD, to fir u pnetfeabk, begifi its course of study k the iitetwy 
tod scientific departments at the points vdiere the same are completed in the piMip. 
high achook of the State. No student shall be admitted eicept upon 
satiafiKtacy to the Acuity of the unmraity or of the college which he seeks to enter ^ 
in wch ooutae of elementary studiet at may from to tinig be pccatiibed by — ^ 

fimlty: IVmded, hoserwr. That students shall be admitted upon pmentatacn ofccr- 

tificatkm him dmse public higlMcboaU and other educational institute in this State 

whose courses of study shall have been approved by such faculty, su^ certificate to 
show the co mplet ioo of a course of study on the part of applicanta. v^uch such fau lty 
thaO deem equivaleot to the oowse of study necessary for 

Undfcr the foregoing statute die regents 'believed that ^le universtty 
hoiky had the sole ri^t and dqty to determine the entrance require- 
ments and to approve schools from which students should be a ccepted 
on certiEcate of graduation. This seemed to inqily the rig^t and duty 
of inspectica of high schools by the university. 

Su ggrs ti ons by the State superintendent jir uni/icdtion. — In his bien- 
nial report issu^ November 1, 1894. State Supt. C. W. Bean calUd 


of the regents toward some centra Hard control and a tirufa-arinf^ of the 


■ UwaerWubiodaa. Uto; ck CXXn. p 2P6. 
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to t^la^ of unification of the pubHc^school syatem of the 

irtate. He urged the appointment of a 

to » the rf rtudy fa 

Jran the coomioo ichool to the ufavmity. 

what the cooititutio^ really dengoa. a uniform tyrtem. 

He Bug^ that the State board of education might be the nudeu. 
of such a body. This mig^t constitute — 

rf.,, ^ ^ ^ ^ 

Si^awM ^ tlie nttm for um/iattion.—In 1994 dtnine the ad- 
mm^tion of Dr. Catch as president of the univereity, tU regat, 

^ schooU. They cited the-sSfrektions ezuting in Cilifcrnia. 

Cta April 19. 1894, the following resohitioo was passed by the regenls- 

^ a farther of unification the regent 

the preparatory department of the university. They believed that the 

ptj^tory work should be done in the high schools and that those 

•chools were well enough equipped to do it Accordingly- 

theprerident^ the faculty of the Unimdty of Waddngtno be 
tty be admitted to 

rfthe ^ty they cm^oenplete the 

l»H».thenewpre«dent,l^kHar^ 
called a confWeofhigh-«dK»I and college ^ 

The object eou||it «u the uoifyiiM of ■ 

" coune^ and the mult wu an 

CTiamewMchtfaBcateboMdofedocatfaDag^ «»~W ihr wmrtrinns 
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by &«. board of cducarion.-Tbo faw oL 
^ 27. 1890, provided that the Stare board of eduation diould 

•d«Ja mept p,*d eclioola and B •* “be 

of the commoo icbooU a« aKall omir* fmiiI ^ ^ general government 

PCr-o.dem.tS^ilrrSS.o”'*'^ 

m looked aa if ^ hwaakers did iK)t interid that the State board 

ucation eh^d determine the courae of study for high echools 

duty of Ac State board of education to include Ac preoaration nf 
cour^ of study for Ac grammar schools and the high schools as well 
echoiu. The puticular Zo 

”■ -bool u Adi 

i^aB^y a^prooK<ethetiwintaeitoft^ y. 

In h the Suu board of educatm. 189S._ 

^ ^ question of Ae legality of high schools 

itv education vested with new au^T 

^ emotion of die couraeahowathatthe State hoard of education 
^t T^ . ^ "i!T^ ^ thoroughly modtm courae. eoual n, eg. 

offenngs today m high sAools in Washington the atkcdrT^nei^ 
?J^t <16 credit to a atandird high achool ae the' 


/ 
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Courtecfoudyfor high tghooU (adopted by State board of education. Sept. 1, 1896) 


FIRST YEAR 

Engiiali coune 

SdemiSc courm 

Latin ooune * 

Ftra Ufm 

Alfcbfm. 

PbyiicBl fleotnphY. 

Gcimmr and compoaitioo. 
Opcjon—Boo^e^ini or dnwiog 

Saw aa Rnfitih 

Subeticutc Lacm for option in each 
term. 

% 

Second cmn 

Alfsbra. 

Pkyiical getmphf or option. 
Oruninar ana oooipoeitioo. 
OpbofL 

d 

Do. 

5 

Do. 


SECOND YEAR 


PkM Urm 



Pluie frometry. 
Rlietaric. 

Chriaor option. 

800117. 

Second term 

Same u Engiieh oouxae. 

Plane pcorertry. 
Botany or rkeaoric. 
Civick 
Latin. 

Fbtt •KMoetry. 

RMnhc. 

B0007. 

Option. 

Dm 

Pb« picreetry. 
Botany or tketotic, 
Latin. 

Option. 

THiRD YEAR 

Pint cmn 

Alfcbci. 

Pbynca. 

Lilnatunt. 

Option. 

Second cmn 

Alrbia. 

PoTiica. V 

litBatore. 

Gcnaan or Prenck. 

Alpebra. 

Pkyaka. 

Latin and kimory. 

German. 

Hifkcr aritWfk. 

Uoratufte. 

IViica. 

Option. 

Hifher Arithmetic. 
Pbrtica. 

Literature. 

Genoao or Prenck. 

Hreker arirkenetk 
Pk^ 

Latin and Roman kietory. 
German. 

• 

FOURTH YEAR 


Firac amn 



Solid fBoaetry. 

Ojcait^ or aocloir- 

rattacij ccQOQOf or opdon. 
Onccal kaatonr. 

Solid fBoantty. 
CkoaiKry or aoobgp, 
German or Prenck. 
Gcneol kiotory. 

Oeneril kimogr. 
Gkfmierry or aoniofy. 
German. 

Latin and Qorrian kimory. 

Second lonn 



TrifonoMtiy or option. 

■ or nakarr. 

oSSmS.S?^*'^ 

TVlponorectiy. 
Chrmietry or roiofy . 
Oenna or Prenck. 
Oencil Idrecry. 

Gincfil kimnry. 
gni^omlogy. 

Latin and Qrecimi kkeory. 
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On Novmbcr 11, 1896, Prwident Harrington recommended to the 

regents Icgishtxm providing a plan similar to that in Minnesota. 

It crates a Sate hi^ school baud with power to direct the distributioo of certain 
modmte ai^ of mooey to hi^ schools fulfilling certain general lequiremeoa and the 
reguutioD of l Ani i iinn into the m urowity from mitK ichoolt.^ 

Suue board of edtuuuion reorgamzedy 1897 . — 
SsalfThegornnorshan appoint, by and wid> the advice and consent of the Sat* 
wna^fow oiiabfe persons, at last two of whom shaU be selected from those act^ 
enga^m toching m the cotnmoo schooU of the Sate, and who hold life diploma 

-wed by of this Sate, who together with the superintendent of puUic 

Mtiuction, sfaaO con«xtute the Sate board of educatioa * • • The Sate board 

« «««• rf 

fcr the prana^, graininar and high school departnentt of the comn^ 

and CD pRKEibe mch nikt for the gCDenl government of the common ^hooli ai ahaO 
secure regularity of itt end a nce . prevent truancy, secure efficiency and ncomoa the 
true intocsti of the cnitimn>% achooli.^ 

The^rd of higher education, 1897.— The legislature of 1897 
matters very greatly by creating a board of higher education in addi^ 
tion to the eiisting State board of education. The titles were very 

confusing and their finwrtions overla^^ The tert of the three leo' 

tions in tire same act arc here reproduced: 

Sk, 28.-*^ board ^higher eduation shall consist of the Sate bead of eduatioo. 

****i**^ *^ **“ ^^***^**^ *^ ^"**^‘’**^ 

See. 29. The bosrd of higher eduation shall have the power, and it ihall be their 

duty, to .dope courses of study for nonnal schook and for the prepay 

n^O^en^ to the Univernty of Waahingtoo 
^ btardahaU KiMgB iuch coursa and adopt ind enface auch regulati^ 

plaa the Sate iMtitutiooa into hatinoAioua rehtions with the coniDao «-K«tT l, 

With each other, lod unify the woA of the public achooi fystema.^ 

Just what tire legishturc intended is not clear. Whether they prty 

posed to have one of tire boards inspect and accredit high schoob 

cai^ be determined. The State board of higher education evidently 

took tire matter as a mandate and at once began to enrdse their 
inmigative. 

Aaredito^ by the umvertity and the State colkge.—la tire 
tte univernty and tire State college were proceeding with their own 

plans of inspection-ind accrediting. The regents' ti^difin 1898 coo^ 

tained toe following: ^ 

TUaJytionofafiarf^schoolcoutaehasbcsnofgm^ 

UKS.UL 



. MW. ck GXVm, MB. H as. MC rei. 
. lawkck CKvm. MB. aa aa s^ a<a 
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By that Doeaiu pupilc in all dtiea and towna maintaining a high acbool of two, three or 
four year* * after an approved plan, can be admitted to the univeriity oo pceaentatioa of 

their diploma* of graduatioo. Only afew*tudentthave«ooghtadmi**ioDfromtwo'or 

three^yw high Kbools, and the univeriity ha* thu* Ux been enabled to cere for tlK 
•mall ainount of freparatory vrork which they requite. It i* our intentioo to encourage 
more acbool* to apply for admiaaion to the accredited liat Many high achoob could 
already be admitted and other* could reach the neceasary atandard by a little efibrt. 
Another meaiu of coordinating the State education ia that which haa been ao auccesafiil 
in Minneaota and North I^kota. TbeState'univeraity in both State* isauea and grade* 
all high'schod examinatioDa, and iaauea certificatea in aubject to all atudenu who 
paaa aucceaafully. Theae certificatea atand for a definite attainment and are recognised 
not only by every inatitution of higher learning in theae Stotea but everywhere through 
out the Union.** • --- ^ '• 

In the same year evidence of a separate accrediting agency in the 
State college is found in the annual announcement. 

Any hi^ school or academy in the State which so deairea, may, after an inspectioa 
of iu curriculum and work by a member of the college faculty, and upon approval of 
•aid fKulty, become a regularly accredited acbool Graduates of such accredited acboola 
ihall be entitled to enter the freshman class of the college without ^raminarion <r 

Definite sups toward accreditation by board of higher educatUnu — In 
December 1898, the board of higher education adopted a resolution 
requiring all hig^ schools to adopt the course of study prescribed by 
the board and to use the prescribed textboob. This was the first 
recorded action of the State board of higher education concerning the 
standardization of high schools. 

On April 28, 1899, the boatd took the first action looking toward the 
|ccreditatian of high schoob. They considered the question of “ The 
accrediting of the hig^ schools to the end that their graduates may be 
admitted to State institutions without examination 

A committee consisting of the presidents of the uniwgq^, the State 
college, and hach of the three normal schools were instruct to inspect 
the work of the bigh-sch^ls of the State and to report to the board con' 
ceming the work of the schools desiring accreditation. Out of this 
work they aimed to develop plans of further procedure. 

In May 1900, the following resolutitm was a^pted: “For die 
purpose of greater harmony between public schools >and the State 
institutions'', it was provided — 

that die full four yean of hiditachool work be required for ««<««■•— to the Uni> 
veriity of Wuhington and the State Agricultural Cnlleg r, and that atudenta ahould 
not be admitted to theae ioatitutiana until they have completed the work of the 
couraea provided in the diattict in which they reaide. 

• iUpcatardMlh»fdarR«attti«cftkaUiiivcnit7arWMUi«toa,l89e,p.7. 

• FromCoUcfeCtolaa. 8« BieaoiallUaaR of the SapcOolciidcMrf Public IwinieiiOQ, twas. 27. 
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Thu waa designed to check the tendency of students to enter the 
preparatory departments, then maintained by the university and 
the State college, before utiliang all the facilities at home. 

In E^ecember 1901, tbc board adopted the following resolution: 
“That the State board of hi^er education undertake the preparation 
of a list of high sbhools where students may be admitted to higher 
institutions of learning.” 

During, the next few months the first systematic inspeotion of 
high schools in the State was made by President Graves and Professor 
Yoder of the State university. In May 1W2, they retried: 

In conmdentioo of the equipment, teaching force, work, and ipirit of each tchool. 
it WM agreed to recommend that the following public high icbooU be accredited 
aa four-year-courie high ichoola; Aberdeen, Ballard. Centralia, Everett, 

Pairhaven, North Yakima, Port Townaend, Puyallup, Seattle, Spokane, Tacoma, 
Vancouver, Walla Walla, Waterville (Unioo High), and Whatcom. Aim the 
following private inatitutioDi: Puget Sound Aademy, Waiuburg Academy and 
St. Paula School of Walla Walla. 

Clashir^ of authority to accredit.— The report of the superintendent 
of public instruction states that: 

By this time there had developed a marked difierence of opinion aa to what body 
ihould have authority to accredit hi^ ac^pla in t^ State. The hcada of the State 
college and of the several State normal achoola wot practically unanimous in feeling 
that it was the duty of the State Board of higher education, as an organic part of the 
State department, to establish standards and pass on the accrediting of 
and that the State board's list should be the only authoritative list. The presidmt 

of the univexBty, as a niember of the board, had had a voice in ito meetinp and actions, 

but be and his faculty took the view that they could not, under their charter, which 
provided that the board of regents of the university should determine the rnnAfi f,,, 
of entrance to the freshman class of the institution, do other than to fh>,> 

own standards, m a in ta in their own list of accredited schools, and accept or reject 
the work of high schools without reference to the action of any body. This 
led to the establishment of two accredited lists— that of the Bute board of higher 
education and that of the State univeraicy. 

In December 1903, the board adopted a rcaolution declaring, “That 
it is the sense this body that there should be only one lirt of ac* 
credited schools, and that it should be formed by the State board 
of hitler education.” “ 

Synchronou^y the university and the State college continued to 
inspect high schools and to prepare their own accredited lists. The 
following indicates the plans at the university. It will be noted that 
the accredited list is almost identical with the list of the board of 
h^her education. 

•ThifaR«oiD|bctsi8d«wap(i<n sccnd l tstto irt tskto fran tk lUpsrt of dte SuntiatcadcM of 
Puiak htmetias, pMOS-na 


4 
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The univmity it endeavoring to be in reality what it it in theory, an integralpert 
of the public-^hool ryetem of the State. lu efibrt* to thia end have been along two 
linea. A liat of accredited achoola ia kept and atudents from>fheae achoola may enter 
the iieahman claaa at the univeraity on certificatea of paduatioo, just u tl*y paaa 
from the grenmar acbool to the high school Any superintendent or board 
may have a fbur>year high acbool examined with a view to having it entered on the 
accredited list. On this accredited liat at present are the high schools of : 

Aberdeen I^irhaven 


Reconstituted Stri^V board of education sole accrediting agency, 
— The legisUture bf 1909 abolished the board ofhi^ier education 
and reconstituted the State board of education. It was to include the 
superintendent of public instruction, the prwdents of the university 
and the State college, the princqnl of one of the normal schools, a 
superintendent of a district of the first class, a county superintendent, 
.and a principal of a fully accredited 4-Tear high schwl. 

In 1909 the legislature enacted statutes making still mOTe specific the 
function oi the State board of education in the^ accreditation of high 
schools. It was enacted that 

The State board of edgatioa shall have power and it il^ll be ita duty: Pint, to 
approve the preparatory requiremeuts for entrance to the Univenity of Vaahingto^ 

the State College of WaohingtOQ. and the State normal schools of WaahingtDo * • • 

K/Ui, to examine and accredit aecoodary schools: FWmded, That no private academy 
dull be placed upon the accredited list so long as se cr e t societies are alknved to exist 
among its students. ♦ • • 

Sewnth, to prepare an outline course or courses of study for the primsry, grammar, 
and. hii^Mchool departments of the coipmoo schools, and to prescribe such ruks far 
the general government of the c ommon schools as shall secure regularity of attendance, 
prevent truancy, secure eficieacy. and promote the true interests of the 


Hdpf State high'sehool course of study . — On February 21, 1910, in 

conformity with the bw of 1909 the State board of education adopts 

the following course of study for the hi^ schools of Waahingtoo. 

^U^tjfWMMbiogtotK tm»me.S,p,234a 


Diveoport 

Evtim 


Ballard 

Centnlia 

C!hgKarlia 


Kent 

North Yakima 
OiTinpia 
Puyallup 
Seattle 


Ulympia 

Puyallup 



Whatcom 


achooU.^ 


I 


> 


■J 
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Outline course of audy for 4^ accrtHud high tdusdt of Ae Saae of Wadungton 

(adopted Feb. 21, 1910) 



FIRST YEAR 

- OiMici] coune 

Soentific ooune 

Enfliah coune 

CVmmeTaal ooune 

Enciiih )5). 
Alfcbra (5). 
Utm (5). 
Optioa (5X 

EacUah (5). 
Alcebn(5). 

gBogniifar 

Option 0). 

Englitb(5). 

Alfcbn (S). 

PhTteal gcorapbr 

Optioo (SX 

Eoflish (5). 

Alfebra (J). 

Coaunercul mpaphy or 
perunananip — am aetner 
ter (5). 

Comnaefdil arithnatic — ae& 
ood ■emefter (5). 

Optiy inacaeoce. 


SECOND YEAR 

Engliah (5). 
Geometry (5). 
Larin (5). 
Optioo <5). 

Ganeor (5). 

B otaoT or loologr (J). 
Optioo (5). 

Enfliah (5). 

Geometry (5). 
Botanyor*Dolofy(5). 
Optioo (5). 

Entliab (J). 
Gtometry (J). 
Bookknepun (10), 
Optioo (J). ’ 


third year 

Efiflifh (5)^ 

Alffriri felt ■etnctter (5). 
Sobd sBometry, or opckn — 
Kcood Kaetter 6). 

Latin or naodern tanguafe (5X 
Oprioo OX 

En(IUi(5). 

Algebn -irataeaw 
ter (5). 

EofliahOr), 

Alfcbn-Hint •tfoeo' 
ta(S). 

Solid fcooietry, or 
oprioo — oecood ee- 
Bicfeer (5). 

Enfliah kmy or 
oprioo (5X 

EnpiMh(S). 

Advanced bookkeepim (lOX 
or on oprioo (5). 
SWteyaphyind C7pcwritii« 

Option (5X 

oodimeitoCJ). 
roreifn bnfiB^e (5). 
Optioo (5X 


fourth year 


Eofluh(5). 

Americin hittory and dvks 

Phjriici(7). 

LadQ or Bodtni 
(5). 


Ainerican bfetory lad 
dviag), 
nywaa (7). 

Fordgo hogtaiipe (5). 


Enfiiih(5). 
Americin hiatorr 
arid (T). 
PhyiiaCO. 
Optioo(J), 


Eadlih (5). ' 

8«^||r»ph7uid typewrli 

laaata 

(5). and 

Coomcrdil hw — 
®eaeCT(5). 

™*trtcan ItiMarx ukl dvi 
oroptaan(5). 


FIRET YEAR 


Maowl irti com 

Optioaa(AllcDutm) 

EafbhOl. 

Alprhi (5). 

wti^jrertand dnwtat (IX tod donotic Ktence. or doatade 
Option^ 

^^klteocy (n. 

Modeni hofualne ^ 

Afiicultutt (5X 


EB«lhfc(5). 
Gbmit (5V 
Bcji "MackMicid 
OirU— ihachMd 
<»• 

Oukrnm, 


nOOND YEAR 


^ obl« rmsk, or hifce O). 
OX Md dowMfc mt, or 


Xdrdiml tad — *^fnn 
Ai^iculcurt (JX 


(5X 


V 


wr-41 — 14 
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I 

Outlitie coufu of midy for 4^ accreJited high tchoolj of the State of Woehington 
'' (adopted Peb. 21, 1910 ) — Continued^ 


THIRD YEAR 

■ 4— 

- 

Mahuil am oourie 

OptioQi (All courses) 

Engluh(5). 

So7<— Mfchaaiial <5nwin* (2). aa^l iioa worUog or tdranetd wood- 
workinf (3). tlfebn, and aolid Mpenttry (5). * 

Cnrli — Freeland dnwtof (2), tod idvinced domestic or tit 

(3), optloo (5). 

OptioQ (3). 

$ 

Englith history (3). 

Chemistry (7). 
geolofy 04) (5). 

Horticulture or tfriculture (3). 
Higher trithmetic (H) (3)/ 
Economics (H) (3). 

Greek (5). 

FOURTH YEAR ^ 

Enfiisb (3). 

Amehctn history tod dviet (3). 

Boyi— -MechtnicaJ ditwini (2), tnd mtebine sboto or advanced wood- 
workini (3). or option (3). 

GirU— Freehtnd drawing (2). tod tdvtooed donaektic or arts 

(3). or optioQ (3). 

Pbysics(7). 

Astronomy (H) (3). ^ 

Geology (H) (5). 

Trigonomet^ (3k) (3). 

Piychology (H) (3). 

Hir^ trichmctic (H)(3). 

Fu^ spetking (3). 

Review of oommcrdtl baocha (3). 
Horticulture or agriculture (3). 
Greek (5). 


A nneeter cacli rf phnieal pognphr and phraialofr mar b* auhetitutEd fct a rear of (U 

A ttmerter of botanr and (oolocf oar be aubadtuted fcr a Tcsr oi eitber. 

SX*? ^ ■‘7* ^ the fourth rear. 

Gtrlf In the manual arti courac are adviaed co eUct chemUtrY. 

F^-rear atudenta In the H aad ^ co^ who dcatce both Udn and a modem language to meet «airt r- 
TW reg\^ rcdtatioQ period ahall be doubled for manual am and drawing 

anr year nnr be filled by the aelectioo rf mibiecn preiaibed 


Appointment of State high'tchool irupector, 1911 —The code com- 
misMon of 1907 recommended that two high'sehool inspectors be 
appointed by the State board of education. That was not enacted by 
the legislature. However, since the legislature in 1909 provided that 
the State board of education should examine and accredit secondary 
schools the legislature of 1911 appropriated $5,000 for that purpose. 
Edwin B. TwitmVer, then princi^ of the Whatcom High School in 
Bellingham, was chosen as the first inspector. He held the position 
until 1931, then resigning onsaccount of ill health. His first annual 
report to the State board education was rendered in 1911.“ 

The entire legd ma c hin ery of hig^'school accreditation is exactly 
as enacted m the statutes (rf 1909. For a time, by gentlemen s agree- 
the university continued to inspect the accrerhted private 
secondary schools desiring to be affiliated with the university. This 
give rise to many husunderstandings as the State board of education 
also inspected and accredited such institutions. The two lists were 
confusing and in 1928 the university, on recommendation of Ptofessoc 


* RepoR of ^ipniDiiodcm of Public i. 1912. 6H1 
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Bolton, chairman of the university committee* on relations with sec' 
ondary schools and colleges, voluntarily turned over to the State board 
all its functions in the accreditation of secondary schools within the 
State. The university still accredits high schools applying in Alasb. 
It also accredits the junior and senior colleges in the State desiring to 
be affiliated. 

The growth of accrediud schools.— The State board of education 
aeated in 1877 had the implied mandate to arrange courses for high 
schools and to accredit them. It was 2 decades, however, before 
accreditation became a reality. At first there was a duplication of 
accreditation by the different agencies. The number of high schools 
increased very slowly until after statehood. 

According to President Kane of the university— 

In 1895-96 there were but five accre3ited foui'year high scboole in State 
(Spokane, Tacoma, Seattle, Fairhaven, New Whatcom), and tbeie did not 
Greek, which was a requited subject for the course leading to the B.A. degree. Ten 
hi^'scbool credits were required for full admission.** 


At the present time two inspectors in the office of the superintendent 
of public instruction devote their entire time to the inspection of the 
academic type of high'sehool work. In addition there are three super' 
visors for vocational education, one each for agricultural education, 
home economics, and trade and industrial education. 

The number and types of aegedited and nonaccredited high schools 
* in Washington are indicated in table 25. The number and types of 
acaedited high schools in the State ftom the beginning of acaedita' 
tion to thejpresent are exhibited .in table 26. 


Tabib 25 . — ^iftmber and types of high schools in Wdshington 


^'yesr accredited high schools 273 286 

. 3 'year accredited hi^ schools 2 0 

2'year accredited high seboob 1 2 


■ Total .• 276 288 

Nonaccredited high schools 41 ig 

Junior high schools 30 53 


367 359 

24 28 

* Dtwtf, HJitory of EducitioQ in WithiDftoo, p. 


Totil publ^ high ichooli* 
Private acciediteo high •chooU. . 


■f 


iLL 


c 


% 
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Tabu 26.—J^umber and typu of accredited high tchooU,* 1912-34 


Vur 


191 2-n 

191V14 

1914- 15 

1915- 16 

1916- 17 ' 

1912-18 

I9tt-r9*, 

1919-20 

1930-21 

1921-22 

1922-25 

1925-24 

1924- 25 

1925- 26 

1926- 27 r 

1927- 28 

1928- 29 

1929- 50 

1930- 51 

1951- 52 

1952- 55.. 

1955-54.. ^ 


; 

_ 1 

^Ttir 

2'jm 

2 

\ 

a 

4 

115 

10 

rj 

119 

1(5 

27 

155 

6 

25 

155 

8 

18 

172 

10 

14 

174 

6 

20 

178 

9 

18 

185 

191 

8 

10 

\ 17 

15 

198 

9 

15 

225 

9 

19 

245 

6 

7 

255 

5 

6 

268 

2 

6 

275 

1 

4 

282 

2 

5 

286 

4 

2 

298 

, 5 

2 

501 

1 

2 


2 

1 

299 

a 

2 

286 

0 

3 

< 


Ijcu 


10 

IM 

10 

4 
6 
7 
6 

5 
2 
1 
1 
1 

0 

0 

1 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 


1 Thif Indudei publk lod ptiwitt higji 

^ ' III Junior High Schools 


® 1. Junior Hi^ Schools in Washington 


Recent development.— The first mentioo of the junior hi^ school in 
the State superintendent s reports is found in 1920, in the report of 
Edwin Twitmyer, high^school inspector. 

In iiMy rf the country ^ jW hJgh ichool k bdag iicc*^ 

8om of our Sttte people have attempted to erganiae their achoob on thia plan but 

^ exiating Uwa no credit attendarxe f« high^achool work can 

for grade. 9. 10. 11. and li Thia plan of achooi erguriatioD k wothy of very 
•^conai(faationlh^ Irwmunend 

th^ kgiaUtioQ>be enacted which ahall not dia crimimte affunat the oenniatiaD and 
coodiict of junior and nior high ichoob.** 

In 1928 ^ State board of education adopted the following report 
of one of its committees delegated to make a survey of the iunior 
school problem: 


TT*iun«jugh»chooIhaacoiwtobeiecognnedu.unkofaec^^ 

moofrthird of the State.. It .eerpateaMoabk that the Sate 

Part, authoriaeaktingdiattict. to ertabliah iunior hiffa«JwvJ..m ^ -a.ij 

ditioD. and that the State board AouMagomm>«wlr.», 4.... ♦ 

Secood. p*^ ^t junior high«hoot teacher. dmuU be prepared at our State 
normal achoola. at the State college, and the State u ni ver aty. 

* Report of wycri ac n rf fticflrpwblfeinit ^ ^ 1920 i^ 291 
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in th» field by direrdng attention to the 

mvolved. wthout « and analyau of which the new program may prove wper- 
ncial, epondic, and a tailiire. ^ 


Causes of slow (^vehpnent.-Tbe junior high school is of recent 
development in Washington and thus ^ has not reached very large 
numbers. This is due in part to the well-balanced judgment bf the 
^ple which prevents them from being carried away by an idea just 
bccauK it happens to be new. Thfy also hesitated to use a name 
implying an organization which did not legaUy exist. There were 
legal obstacles in the way also. Those might have been removed 
through remedial legislation had the need seemed great. 

0 / <Jevelopmern.~-In 193^-thcie were 50 junior high schooU 
7 ! “ enrollment of 24.475 pupils. This number in- 

clu^ 26.6 percent of all pupils in the^ seventh, eighth, and ninth 
^d«^ the remaining 67.454 or nearly 75 percent being in the tradi- 
tional ty^ of grammar schools and hiA schooU. The smaller com- 
mumties have not adopted the junior hM school organization to any 
gttt extimt. More than half of all junSpr high school pupjls are in 
Seatw, Tao3ma, Spokane, and Everett and approxima^ly 75 percent 

^ 'Tbe smaller commilnities cannot affes-d 
the added expense.” 

State course of study for junior high schools.— Although junior high 
schoolk w^ot mentioned in the statutes until 1933, the State board 
of educaticxnlas been forward-looking and has sanctioned the inevit- 
able nwvement. Undoubtedly the law was broad enough and flexible 
enough to permit their establishment. The State board prepared a 
course of study for the guidance of this organization. A copy is 
appended 

Problem of securing teachers.— When junior high schools were first 
established much difficulty was experienced in Coring a^iLrehJ 
prepared teachers because teachers mined in the normal schooU and 
holding elementary certificates were eligib^|under the law of 1917 to 
teadi only in the elementary schooU i^d graduates frofn the univmity 
and the State college were eligible to teach only in the high schooU. 
The law of 1923 apparently remedied this by making normal-school 
graduates eligible to in grades 1 to 9, inclusive, and holders of 
^dard advanced certificates (college) eligibU to teach in aU grades. 
The attorney general ruled that graduates of the university and the 
State college, howe^, did not come under this classification and wwe 
ineligible to teach in the elementary schooU.” 


" ■tinpHuphirf nport of tk* Stale boatd of tducatiaa, June II mx 
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Thus matters were very much complicated. The State board <rf 
education ruled notwithstanding the foregoing that “All holders of 
certificates for the high'sehool field may teach in junior high schools'* 
and “AM holders of certificates for the elementary field who have 
had 3 years or more of training above high school ma y teach in junior 
hi^ schools.” *® 

The foregoing ruling seems clearly illegfi and contrary to previous 
opinions expressed by the attorney general, but has helped to staff 
the schools with properly prepared teachers. The law is a stumbling 
block — but it is the law. 

Junior high school program of studies * 


Seventh year 

P 

Eighth year 

f. 

Ninth year 

Health 

2 

Health 

2 

Health ... 

Phyiica] educatioa 
Periorttl hygiene, 
English 

5 

Physiol educacian and 

5 

Phyncal echication ^ 
hycKoe in adeoce. 
Pnglt«K 

litenture and reading. 50 
percent. 

Coapoaition. 50 percent. 
Gninmar. 20 percent. 

Fmminahro and (pelUng 

Bocal Btudiea 

2 

5 

w Litoatuie, 40 percent. 
CompodtiaQ, 40 per' 
cent. 

Grammar. 20 percent. 

Latin'Entdish 

Social studies 

1 

4 

^•Uteratuie. 40 percent. 
CompoaitiQa 40 per- 
cent. 

Grammar, 20 percent. 

Oeography and history. 

y 

Geography and history. 
Science 

3 

Social and economic dv' 
ica. 

EaviroQiDental. 

ReUtknahips. 

l^athematics 

5 

EnvirorunentaL 
Adaptatioos. 
Mathematics 

4 

Environmental. 
Use and cootroL 

New mathematica. 
Arithmetic, ilgebra. gr 
ometry. 

Alta 

4 

New mathematics. 
Arithmetic, algebra, gt' 
ometry. 

Arts 

6 


Anar drawing >(1). 

'Music OHdiour period^ 
(1). 

Industrial arts and hoaie 
fco*>o*nics (2). 

Quidanoe (2M'h^ period). . 


Art or drawing (2). 
Music (2). 

Indtiscrial arts and home 
ffooomics (2X 

Guidance 

1. 

Guidance 

Library inatnictioas and 


Vocacioaa, feneral, and 

SifiTvey of eduatfax)^ 

orientatian In junior 
high(0. 

Activities. . . 


«t«y (1). 

Activitka 

) 

and vocacional prepi' 
ration (chasroom). 
Activitka 

Auditoriirai (1). 
Qubs (1). 

Home room (l). 


Auditorium flX 
Oubsd). 

Home room (1). 


Auditorium (1]L 
Qubs (1). 
Homeroom (iX 


P 

a 

5 


I Mimeoermpked 
< Numben in 


iMued by fSe deptrtnent of eAuatksa, 19)1 
indicate number of petioda per w uk. 


•* tboinim, N. a. Ccfttfotiaa of Tacbei, Obtobtr m2. » i 
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Junior ki^ school program of studicr-^CootiDued 


Smoth ror 


No clccth r t» > 


Tocil periodf t week . . . 30 


Eighth fctr 


Introductorr ■ umy t 

Pint Kmester: Intzxy 
ductory to bunncM 
bfe. 

S econ d Ksciter: Eleo 
tm: 

U) IxktrodoctioD to 
bnyttfra. or 
(h) Intxoductkin to 
igriculcure. 


30 


Ninth year . 


Eloctiwi (eject 2) 

MftthettttJca Ulgebn) 

Fon^ Uiyagrt (5X 
Comaedaf: 

Junior buiinewtiiia' 
tof (5). 

Art or dnwtoc (5). ' 
Industrid arti (S), 

Muhe (5). 




10 


30 


Nom 

1. TU prognm ii buri onsn 6 daily dOmioute periods. 
n the ID 


1 AbrirfWmlperiodffl^mornini wDi^pro^cfcinopfK^^ or 

KMitiof oatuie without CDCioufkinmt upon the nrar period. 

} whale dalini br^Tjwith the ecaryof En(iieb woetb. b taitaiibd abo to eznloR ftrfle* 

ayftj^fat^e ylrrfb nt^ The oww my be t»u,ht eitha hr dw finflbh or the uStiC. 

i The oumbg rf ygiub «3yed to eewth ycir phybol cduatioo and adewe my be icycned. 

5. OidiW ahot^ be taa«ht V the orbidpal unlew the achool eaploya • nuMdor. 

il^jaie and foidaace arr twnht in SOmteite pertab twice a week in the aerenth yew: «h*inol* perioda 


7.Theichedulin«ofcbmimdertheaboeedbtributto(<CTltobdiga3JtTirpmr.mm..4«.A.K..a. 


IV. Junior Colleges 

h 

Four junior colleges have been established in Washington in connece 
tion with public-school systems. They are really a part of the city 
sdKXtl systems in the communities where they are bated. There is 
no statute legjalizmg them and according to a rxiling of the attorney 
general they cannot use public funds for their support. Consequently 
diey depend on tuitions and function as private institutions. Foe 
several years they used public funds the same>as for any other grades 
but when some patron objected the attorney general ruled that it was 
iHepL' 

In every case ^blic-school buildings arc utiliacd for which a nom' 
inal rental i^ charged. Each junior college is imder a dean who devotes 
DO time to the public school The superintendent of sch ool s gives 
much time gratis to the junior college. Most members of tiit staffs 
devote their entire time to the colleges, although a few give some in' 
struction in die hi^ schod; The salaries of such teachers are prxxated 
b etw een the college and the hig^ school 

M the junior colleges are accredited by the University of Washing' 
ton. Only liberal arts aiKl scaenoe subjects are accredited, as technical 
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$ubject8 would be too expensive to equip and maintain, Full credit 
for all of 2 years work or any part of it is given by the university for 
completed in the junior colleges. All other higher educational 
institutions in the State accept the credits at par. The credits are 
accepted at practically any higher educational institution in the 
country. 

The growth of each of the junior colleges in the State is indicated 
in the accompanying table. 


Table 27.— Gnmch of public jumor coOega tn Washington 
ABERDEEN 


Yor 

Fmhflien 

Sophoooca 

Tool 

Grmduited 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

1930-31 

1 in 




1931-32 

i 11/ 
Q\ 

2 

102 

146 

176 

175 

2 

1932-33 

103 

53 

43 

1933-34 

on 

53 

41 



TO 

48 


CENTRAUA 


1925- 26 

1926- 27. 

1927- 28, 

1928- 29. 

1929- 30. 

1930- 31. 

1931- 32. 

1932- 33. 

1933- 34. 


25 

0 

25 

X) 

13 

63 

65 

19 

84 

123 

21 

144 

114 

35 

149 

121 

34 

155 

67 

43 

110 

67 

38 

105 

40 

26 

66 


0 

6 

19 
12 

20 
24 
26 
29 
14 


MOUNT VERNON 


1926- 27 

1927- 28 

1928- 29 

1929- X) 

1930- 31 

1931- 32 

1932- 33. 

1933- 34 


25 


25 

34 

9 

43 

50 

6 

56 

53 

U 

65 

57 

18 


59 

20 

79 

62 

IT 

79 

' 45 

36 

h 


YAKIMA 


9 

6 

12 

18 

20 

14 

29 
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Success o/jur^ college students— A carcftil investigation made by 
the univereitOhowed that the students who attend the junior 
colleges succeed as well in college later as those who go direct from the 
high schools to college. This conclusion has beep found in many 
other places, notably at Stanford. The number of students securing 
a college education has increased remarkably in each community. 
In parts of the State remote from a college center about 25 percent of 
the high'sehool graduates go to college. When there is a local coUege 

more than 50 percent enroU in some coUegc. In Aberdeen, for example, 
the college attendance from Grays Harbor County doubled the M 
year when the junior college was established. 

One criterion of the success of any educational institution is the 
number who have continued their educatitm at some higher level. 
Judged by that the public junior colleges of Washington seem to be 
successful. Out of the total enrollment up to 1930, 166 had transferred 
to attend standard colleges, universities, or normal schools. The dis' 
tribution afiong the hi^ institutions is indicated in table 28. 


Tabu 28.— Higher nutiditionj Mended by 166 former ttudenu of the public junior 

collrgei of Washington 




CHAPTER XI 

The University of Washington 
I. The Territorial University 
1. Federal Grants for the University 

The ordinance of \1TJ. — From the date of the enactment of the 
ordinance of 1787 the Federal Govemroent has manifested a paternal^ 
istic attitude toward the material encouragement, riot only of com' 
moD'School education, but also of higher educadrm. Thin ordinance 
made the first grant of two townships of land to the CHiio company 
for a college. When Ohio was admitted as a State in 1803 the new 
Federal Government granted three townships for seminaries of Icam' 
ing. In the admission of all rjew territories or States since that time 
Congress has reserved two or mcne townships for the support of a 
State university. (For certain reasons not pertinent here, Texas and 
Kentucky did not receive these Federal grants for universities.) 

Federal provisions for a university in Oregon, 1850. — The “donation 
act” of Congress passed September 27, 1850, granted to the Territory 
of Oregon, the quantity of two tov^nships of land in said Territory, 
west of the Cascade Mountains, and to be selected in legal subdivK 
sions after the same has been surveyed by the legislative assembly of 
said Territory, in such manner as it may deem proper, one to be located 
north, aiKl the other south of the Columbia River, to aid in the 
establishment of a university in the Territory of Oregon, in 
manner as the said legislative assembly may direct, the selection to be 
approved by the surveyor general.* 

Grant for university in \X^ashington Territory, 1854.— When Wash' 
ington was separated from Oregon by being accorded territorial 
status on March 3, 1853, Congress did not overlook the fact that 
provision should be made speedily for a university in the new com' 
monwealth. Accordingly in the “donation act” of Congress, ap* 
proved July 17, 1854, it was enacted in section 4: 

That in lieu of the two townahipa of land panted to the ter ri tory of Otcfoo by the 
tenth i ccti on of the act of eighteen hundred fifty, for univeraties, there «R«11 be 
leaerved to each of the Territociea of Waahingtoo and Oregon, two townahipa of land 
of thirty*aii aectiona each, to be aelected in legal subdiviaiona for umvexaity purpoaea 
under the directioo Of the legiabtute of aaid tenitoriea icapectively.* 

« iMwt of WiAl imon , ISX, p, 47. •IbU.^54. 
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2. Establishment of the Territorial University 

Legislative enactment, January 29, 1855.— One of the first acts of 
the l^islaturc following the “tkmation act” of Congress was to 
consider the establishment of a territorial university. The next 
^ (second) session of the legislative assembly convened on December 4, 
1854. On December 13 a bill was introduced by Mr. Strickler as 
coun^ bill no. 7, entitled “An Act to Locate the Territorial Univer- 
sity.” • This was passed on January 29, 1855,‘ Because of the 
histOTic sig n ifica n ce that act it is reproduced entire. 

Ah Act to Locate thb Teuttoeial Uhiveiisit • 

Sk;. 1. Universitr located at Seattle: branch od Boiafart Plaina, to be oo equal 
footing with univernty. 

Sbc. 2. Univernty land* divided. 

See. 3. One tou^nahip of land to the Univernty at Seattle, the other to the branch oo 

^ Boiafort Plaint. 

Sec. 1. Be it enacted by the Legidative AstenMy of the Territory of Waahington, 
That the univernty ahall be, and hereby ia located >nd eatabliabed at Seattle in the 
county of King; and there ia hereby located and eatabliibed a branch of aaid univernty 
oo Boiafort Plaina, in Lewia County, to be placed upon the.aaiDe footing with respect 
to finds and all other matters u the university located at Seattle, in King County. 
Sac. 2. The two townships of land granted by act of Coogrest of July seventeenth, 

1854, for the support of universities, be and the same it hereby equally divided between 

the university located at Seattle, in King County, and the branch of ijid univeraity 
located at Boiafort Plains in Lewis Cj)unty. 

Sec. 3. One piwnship of the foregoing grant of land for university purposes is hereby 
set apart for the support and endowment of the university located at Seattle, in 
King County, and the other township is hereby set apart for the support and endow- 
ment of the branch of aaid univenity located at Boiafort Plains, in Lewis County. 
Passed January 29, 1855. 

Prolwion for the selection of Pederal'granted lands.— Two days 
later, January 31, 1855, the legislature passed “An act to provide for 
the sel ec ti o n and location of two townships of land to aid in the 
estabhshment of a university.” • This bdl provided: “That the 
county superintendents of common schools duoug^sout the territor y ” 
should be “constituted a board of commissioners to select and locate 
two townships of land for univenity purposes in accordance with the 
provisions of the act of Congress donating the said nOmber of town' 
ships to Washington Territory for university purposes.” 

•CoBdl Jouniil. 1S54-55-51 Dec. U, IS54, p. lOi 
*Uwi of Wuhiageoa, IS54-55, an. !•). p. r. 

•Ibhl,p.S 
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It was specified that the act should take effect from and after its 
passage. The law stated that “the oommissianers may proceed, as 
socMnas in their opinion good selections can be made, to Lid 
locate said lands. It was specified that no commissioner uKrmld select 
more than two sections before the next session of the legislature. All 
selections were to be approved by the land office and reported to the 
legislative assembly. 

Apparently the county superintendents were remiss in their duty 
as no report to the legislature has been discovered. It has been stated 
that the county superintendents were hostile toward the idea of a 
university and purposely refrained from making any selections. That 
seems to be mere conjecture, however. It is more probable that the 
imorganited condition of education, the lack a Territorial superin- 
tendent, and the peripatetic character of the county superintendents 
is an explanation. « 

Relocation of the university on Cowliu Farm Prairie, lanuary 30, 

. 1858.— Evidently before any Federal-granted lands had been selected 
the legislature passed “An act to relocate the Territorial university.” 
This aa repealed the one passed on January 29, 18J5, locating the 
bifurcated unive^ty at Seattle and Boisfbrt Plains. Because of the 
significance of die bill it is reproduced here verbatim. 

As Act to Rxlocati thb Tbsutobial UsivnwnT » 

Sbc. 1. Be it etuuatd by Ou t^Uum Asiembly of the Territory ciWaJanpofuThit 

4e Tcrritociil uniwiity be, and .the auoe is hereby located oo the Cowlitz Arm 
ftairie, in the county of Lewis: Prom6ed,'t food and sufficient deed to 160 aoes of 

land, 00 an eligible part of said praiiie, be first eiecuted to the Tenitory of Wsshii^too. 
Sue. 1 The proceeds of the two townships of land ^ted by an ait of Congrew. 

approved July 17, 1854, for univenity purposes, shall be applied for the «q>port and 
eodowtaent of said umversity. 

8k. 3. The act passed January 29th, 1855, entitled, “An Act to Locate the Terri- 
torial Uoiveraity,’' is repealed. 

Passed January 30, 1858. 

It was not stated by whom the deed was to be executed. It is to 

be noted that this act did not repeal the law providing that the county 

superintendents should constitute a board of commissionen to ^lfi*t 
the Federal-granted lands. The law was still in effect even if unexe- 
cuted. Two years later, however, the act was repealed and jJTovisioo 

made for a different board. 

A new commission to locau the Pederal^ant lands.— Undoubtedly 
there was dissatisfaction with the commission of county superin- 


’UwicfWtfbtofM, It57-Ms p. 40. 
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tendents or possibly there was desire to distribute political patronage 
through their replacemirot by a new commission. On January 20. 
1860, an act was passed “To provide for the selection and location of 
the lands reaer^ fw university purposes, and to appoint a board erf 
c ommiss i o ners. Evidently the legislature considered that the former 
board was still in existence because section 8 repealed “An act to 
provide for the selection and location of two townships of land to aid 
in the establishment erf a university”, passed Jan uar y 31^ 1855. 

The act named A. B. Dilhnbaugh, Jeihn Clinger, and New* 

land as commissioners. The instructions were essentially the iiam<» 
as for the former board but evidently in order to secure prompt a c tiem 
section 2 specified that “the board are hereby directed to proceed, 
forthwith, to make selection of said lands, in detached portions, in dif* 
erent jiarts of the Territory. • When the legislature adjourned a few 
days later the university was still located at Cowlitz Prairie Farm. 

Final relocation of the university at Seattle, December 12 , i860.— By 
the opening of the next session of the legislature there were evidently 
new alignments, new enthusiasm, new jealousie^ and new political 

debtotopay. There was a complete riot of relocs^ons of Territorial 

institutions. The capital, which was in legal and actual existence at 
Olympia, was relocated in Vancouver; the penitentiary, which was 
le^y at Vancouver, was relocated at Port Townsend, and the 
university, which had been reposing quietly at Cowlitz Farm Prairie, 
was relocated in Seattle. The supreme court declared the relocation 
of the capital illegal and later the penitentiary was relocated in 
Walla Walla. The details of their meanderings are not germane to 
this discussion. 

of the great historical and educational importance and 
in the hqpe of helping to settle certain controversiu regarding the 
location of the university in Seattle, the entire act is repnxluced. It 
was introduced in the house as house bill no. 17 by Mr. Stone of 
Kitsap County on December 12, 1860, and passed by both houses on 
Ac same day. The procedure was as follows: Introduced by Mr. 
Stone; motion to lay on Ae table was lost; motion to postpone 1 
week lost; rules suspended and bill read second time by title; rqotion 
lost to amend by inserting 160A instead of lOA; third leadirig called 
for carried; “the bill then read for a third time”; “so Aebillwas 
and its title agreed to”; “clerk instructed to report the bill to the 
council.” • *The clerk addressed Ae council: Mr. President: “I am 

W»»fcto*t0B, ISJ^Sa ■». l-S. pp. 

•Jouf^ <r th* Hou« of ISSCMI-SJ, pp 64. 65. 66: CWl /o-n..!. 1S6&-6I-6X 
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instructed by the house to inform the council of the introdBCtim and 
passage in the house of H.B. no. 17— Art act to r^ocat^ffieTwritorial 
. •university.'*’ ^ ' 

Then “on motion of Mr. Burbank” ^ 

H.B. no. 17 — An act to relocate the Territorial univcrsi^, “was 
taken from the table. Bill read for ffrst time, and there being no ob- 
jections, ^e bill was read second time by title.” 

Motion to refer to committee on education lost. “ Ivir. Clark moved 
that the rules be suspended and the bill considered engrossed, and now 
assigned for its third reading. Motion carried. “Bill read a third 
time.” On the final passage the ayes and nays demanded. Aflirma' 
tive 5, negative 3. “Bill passed and title agreed to.” “ “Mr. 
Caples moved that the clerk be instructed to report the passage of 
the bill forthwith to the house.” ** 

Signed by L. D. Duroin, 

Chief Clerk. 

Mr. Durgin then reported to the council as follows: “Mr. Speaker: 

I am instructed to inform the house of the passage in the council of 
H.B. ny. 17 — ^An act to relocate the Territorial university.” ** 

December 12, i860. ^ L. D. Durow, 

Chief Clerk. 

As bills did not require the signature of the governor, the bill was 
then considered passed. That was* Decemtter 12, 1860. The text of 
the bill foUows: “ 

An act to relocate the Territohol uruvertity.— (Patoed in the teuioa of 1860-1861 
(exact date not recorded in the Territorial Laws, lee p. 4).) 

Sbchon 1. Be it enacted by the legitlativc aHcmbly of Washington Teiritory, 
That the Tenitorial univerrity^ and the same is hereby located and eatabliahed. at 
Seattle, in King County; Provided, a good and niffident deed to ten acres of land, 
eligibly situated in the vicinity of Seattle, be first executed to the Territory of Wash 
ingtOQ for university purposes. 

Sbcx 2. The proceeds of the two townships of land granted by an act of Congress 

approved July 17th. 1854, for university purpows, shall be applied for the support and 

endowment of said university. 

Ssa 3. The act passed January 30th, 1858, entitled "An Act to Relocate the 
Territorial University'’, and all acU or parta of acU in conflict with the pcovioions 
hereof, be, and the same are hereby repealed. 

>• Op. dt., p. 61. Dec. U, 1S60. 

Op. dt, p. 61. r - 

Op. dt., p. 62. 
uOp.dt,p.61 

**Op.dt, p.6X 

■^UwtofWtibiiigtoo, 186D~61ap. ^ 
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8«c. 4. Thi* act to take effect aad be in force from and after its paaaage. 

Lyman Shaffer, 
Speaker, House of Representatives. 

Paul K. Hubbs, 

(Passed ^ .) Prcjuftnt of Council. 

When was the university "'established ”?— There has been consider' 
able diflercncc of opinion as to the exact date of the “establishment" 
of the university. Traditionally 1861 is accepted, some writers giving 
Janu^ 11, 1861, others January 28, 1861. Clearly the real date of 
the “establishment", “foundation”, or “creation" of the uni- 
versity by the legislative assembly was January 29, 1855. The lan- 
guage of the subsequent acts should be carefully noted. The acts of 
January W, 1858, and of December 12, 1860, were to “Relocate" 
^and not to “disestablish.” If a date^rthe location inSeattle is sought 
there is but one legal date to be found, December 12. 1860. If other 
dates are cited, as hfcy 20, 1861, the day when the cornerstone was 
laid; November 4, IMl, the day when the commissions to select the 
lands opened a school; or January 24. 18(^, the date of incorporation; 
the particular act commemorated should be specified and the words 
“established” or “located” should' not be used. There is but one 
date of establishment, January 29,'i855, and but one date of final 
location in SeattlCi December 12*1860. 

There has been some controversy reading the date when the act 
relocating the university in Seattle took effect: For some unknown 
reason in the official printed proceedings of the legislative assembly 
the space in which the date of the approval of bills was regularly 
indicated was left blank [ 1 in this particular case. A very 

careful examination of the house and council journals, however, shows 
clearly and unequi<mcally that the bill ^ passed by both houses on 
the same day, December 12, 1860, first by the house and second by 
the council. The bill provided “This act to take effret and be in 
force from ahd after its passage.” “ During the early Territorial days 
the governor was not authorised to sign bills. Congress later gave 
such authorization and the first bills signed by the Ckivemor are found 
in the session laws of 1864-65. y 

In Mbstantiation of this interpretation of the date of locating the 
university in Seattle, the following statement from the recent seoe- 
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tary of state written January 2, 1932, in response to an inquiry from 
us, is given; 

Id the cue St hand, the mcamire wu paawd December 12. 1860, aa per the endone> 
ment on the original bill, the bill provides that it shall be in force from the date of iu 

passage. 1 am of the opinioo that December 12, i860, is the date when it took e£fwt 

By F. H. Glotd, ^ J. Gsant HnociB, 

Superintendent of Elections. ' Secretory of 

A new commission to select the Federal lands and the lOacre site . — 
At almost the same time that the legislature relocated the university 
in Seattle, a bill was introduced providing for a new board of commis' 
sioncTS to locate the 10-acre site and to locate the Federal-granted 
lands. Evidently the two bills were planned together. As the 
date of passage of this bill is also under question, the entire pro' 
cedure is detailed here. 

Council bill no.\27> providing for new commissioners to select the 
university lands and to select the lOaae site at Seattle, was intro' 
duoed in the coui^ by Mr. Denny on January 10, 1861. 

The tiilm were •wpmdi^ the bill rad the third turn, pu«d Slid title agreed to.>’ 

It was messaged onf' the same day to the house, the clerk saying — 

^Mr. SrsAKBE. I am inatxvcted by the council to inform the houee, of the « nri oduc- 
tion and paaaage in the council, of council bill no. 27. 


No action was taken on the bill that day. The next day, January 
11, the bill was read a first time, read a second time under suspension 
of the rules^ and dien referred to a select ooounittee of three. The 
sp taker appointed aa said committee: Messrs. Chapman, Foster, and 
Hirris.** 

^ January lA — 

thelooinmittec rqnrted the additloo of four aectiaas and rtcommended puoge. 
Report adopted: hid on the table; Rcooaideted; on qtotiao of Mr. Ferguson the bill 
wu read a third time; the bill pawed and title agreed to.'* 

It was then neces sary to refer the bill back t9 the council for cono 
currence in the amendment. On January 16 the chief clerk announced: 


Mr. PaasDnrr. 1 am instructed by the house to inform the council of the painge of 
C& no. 27— An act to provide for the selection and locatioo of the hods reserved for 

universicy purposes; appoint a board of commisaiooers; and provide for tiie 
and location of a ate for tiie Territoiial univentty. 


The bill was “ recommitted to the committee on educadon.** 


It Oouwfl Jonnul. 1SS0-61-SX Vp. 190; UL 
Houtc joumiU ^§6(Ml-d3. p. 22L 
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On* January 21, the bill was “taken up, and report of committee 
adopted.” The council concurred m house amendment.* 

Clearly this bill was enacted into law on January 21, 1861. The 
session laws, however, give the date as January 11. That date has 
been copied repeatedly, even appearing in a legislative enactment 
in which reference is made to the bw authorizing the appointment 
of the commission. As the actions of that commission were destined 
to be the cause of volumes of controversy the law has been referred to 
hundreds erf^ times. The date cannot possibly have been Jan uar y 
1861, but without question was January 21, 1861. 

Inasmuch as there has been so much controversy concerning the 
powers delegated to the commission the bill is reproduced verba' 
dm* The particular question which has been debated is wheth^ 
the commissioners were authorized to construa buildings and estab 
liah a school or whether they were delegated merely to clear and 
improve the site. It looks as if they clearly exceeded ^cir powers in 
erecting buildings and opening a school. 


An Act" 


Toprovide for the aetcctioo and locstioo of the land re^rved for wdveriity purpoeea; 
to appoint a board of co mmi aa ion en, and to provide for the aelectioo and 
of a aite far the Territorial university. 

SsenOM 1. Commiaaioaert appointed to select and receive title to a site at Seattle; 
to select and locate lands donated by Congreas far university. 

2. CommisaioDen to nMet, where and when; shall qualify and rh oiw f a 
president; president to record proceedings of board; «Kal1 a g r « f upon 
plan for selection of lands. 


J. Conmisaioners directed to select lands far site at Seattle; shall be donated 

to Washington Territory; to receive title therefar; tidrpaperi to be 
recorded in King C^punty; original to be filed with secretary of 
Territory; title to be 'approved by attorney general. 

4. Selection of lands dona^ by Coqgreas; not more than 640 aoes in a 

5. Compensatioo of mnimi p ri oiieri; vouchers for services, fir’e., to be sworn 

*o; with the Terptorial auditor, adio ahidl draw warrants on 
Territanal treasurer. 

6. Powers of commissinnfrs in disposing of lsnd«; nimimum aafw 

7. All sales of lands to be reported to the land office; tidM to same. 

8. IVei^t of the board to give bond; governor tn approve the same; bond 

to be filed with secretary of Territory. 

9. ftovisians for clearing anfl improving site; expenditures not to 

receipei of sale, fifa. 

10. Repealing clrase. 


scbuad joucMi. IMMI-A p. Vtf. 
■Uwsef Vaatetna, IM0«. pp. 16-1*. 
IS 
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Sbction 1. Be it enacted by the legulative astembiy of the Territory of Wathington, 
That Daniel Bagley. John Webrter. and Edmund Carr be. and they are hereby con- 
•dtuted and appointed a board of commiaaioqg^ to aelect. locate, and receive a till* 
for ten acre* of land within the vicinity of Seattle, that may be donated-to the Terri' 
tory of Waahington fix a aite for the Territorial university, and to select and locate 
the lands doiuted by Congress to the Territory of Washington fix university purposes. 

Sbc. 2. It shall be the duty of said 'commissioners, or a majority of them, to 
meet at the office of the county auditor of King County on the twenty'second day 
of February next, or as soon thereafter as practicable, after having taken an oath be- 
fore any officer authorised to administer oaths in the Territory, to fiuthfully dis- 
charge the duties imposed upon them, and elect one of their number president of 

said board, whose duty it shall be. not only to provide, but to keep all records that may/ 

be d rt med necessary, of .the proceedings <if said board, and to out such report 
u may be required by law. They shall also agree upon a plan of operations for ^ 
selection of said lands, and make such a division of the work thus intrusted to them 
as may be deemed most desirable for the fulfilment of the proviaioos of this act. 

Sbc. 3. The board are hereby authorised and directed to prxxeed forthUth to 
make sele ction of such ten'acre lot of land within the vicinity of Seattle as may be 
donated to the Territory for university purposes, and to receive a title therefor, and 
the same to have recorded in the public rcconls of King County, and forward the 
original to the secretary of the Territory, vriw shall file the same in his and 
forward a copy to the Attorney General of the United States fix his approval 

Sbc. 4. The board arc hereby autborited to proceed forthwith to mak>’ 
of the lands reserved by Congress for university purposes, but in no to select 
mote than siz hundred aixl forty (640) acres in one body. ' 

Sbc. 5. Each of said commissiooers shall be allowed out of the Territorial treasury, 
from moneys not otherwise appropriated, the sum of three dollars per day, f« each 
and every day actually and necessarily employed in the perfixmarKe of the duties of 
his office, together with all other expense* necessarily incurred in diacharge of the 
duties u herein requited. Voueben fix said expenses and per diem to be sworn 
to by the parties presenting them, and filed with the Territorial auditor, and said 
a i ^tor is hereby directed to examine and audit the same, ai>d draw warrants fix the 
[Ayment of the tame upon the Territorial treasurer, and the trea^rer is hereby 
authorised to pay the same. 

Sec. 6. Stid commi ss ion ers shall have authority at any time aftek l»nH« have been 
properly entered in the Larxl Office, in accordance with section three of the act to 
which this is amendatory, to sell any and all lands thus located, fix any sum not leas 
than one dollar and fifty cents per acre, acccirding to the quality of die land. 

Sac. 7< Upon the sale of any of the lands, the commissioners shall report fixth' 
with the tract or tracts so sold, to the proper land office in order that the purchaser 
may receive a proper and sufficient title fix the sanw 

Sea 8. Before receiving any money fix lands thus sold, ^ president of the board 
shall execute a bond to the Territory inigny sum sufficient or necessuy by 

the govi^r, fix the safo'kcepiog and ftithiiil expenditure of the . Said bond 
shall be filed in the office of the secretary of the Territory. 

Sbc. 9. The commissioners may contract for the clearing and improving the teo' 
acre aifo hcteinbefbte menpiooed, but shall not at any time exceed the amount of 
available funds arising from the sale of lands or any made by individuals 

fix that purpose. 
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Sec. 10. The fir«t and iecond aectioni of an act paued January 20th, 1860, entitled 
“An act to provide for the aelectkm and location of the Unda i^erved far university 
purposes, and to appoint a board of commissioners,'' and all acts oc parts of acts in 
conflict with this act, are hereby repealed ' 


Construction of initial buildings . — The newly appointed commis- 
flioners met on February 22, 1861 — 

in the auditor's little o£Bce thatstood at the northwest comer of Third Avenue and 
Yesler Way. Mr. Bagiey was chosen president of the board, and the entire manage' 
^t of the affairs of the university was intrusted to him.** 

Under the leadership of Mr. Bagiey the commission evidently took 
their duties seriously and set to work with surpHsing dispatch. Fed' 
eral lands were sold and contractors began clearing and grading the 
tract. 

A literal interpretation of the law would doubtless warrant the 
commissioners in limiting their activities to clearing, grading, and 
similarly improving the tract. They interpreted liberally, however, 
and assumed that improving mcliided building. There has been much 
controversy as to whetl^ they were authorized to construct any 
buildings. That is in the past and no useful purpose would be served 
by attempting to settle the question here. The feet remains that they 
immediately be^ the construction of a main university building, a 
president 8 house, and a domutory. “On the 20th day of May, 1861, 
the cornerstone of the university building was placed in position 
with appropriate ceremonies." (Catalogs 1886^ to 1898-99; also 
Report of the Board of Regents, 1891, p. 38; also Puget Sound Herald, 
Stcilacoom, June 20, 1861.) Beginning with the Catalog of 1899^ 
1900 the date has been given as May 21. 1861. The evidence seenu^ 
show that May 20 is the correct date. These structures were.com' 
pleted by fall to such an extent that Mr. Bagiey arranged with a 
teacher to open a schcml cm November 4, 1861. 

The first “/acuity." — ^The teacher was^Asa Shirtn Mercer. He had 
arrived in Seattle in time to do considerable manual labor about the 
university grounds during the summer of 1861. Later in the summer 
he did some surveying.” Mr. Mercer has gone down in history as 


Passed January II, 1861. 


Ltuan Shaffbr, 
8pca\er^ House of Representatives, 


Paul K. Hubbs, 
President of Council, 


3. Organizing the University 


" » Ghnnce B. Hiitonr of Seattle, p. M, 

" Ikfley, op. dt^ p. 136. 
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the first president of the University of Washington. He was the 
entire faculty also. “There was but one schoolroom and about 30 
scholars in attendance." ** He was certainly a very youthful and in- 
experienced college president, having been ^duated fran Franklin 
College, New Athens, Ohio, in 1860, at the age of 22. The school was 
in reality a private school composed mainly of unclassified elementary 
pupils and dependent entirely upon tuitiems. 

At’^that time there were no regents, the university had not been 
incorporated, and there was no legal authoritation to open a school or 
university. All was solely on the initiative of the president of the 
board of commissioners. It is said that Mr. Bagley moved rapidly to 
forestall a possible relocation of the university by the k^slature. 
He probably reisoned that with buildings constructed and a school in 
operation such action would not take place. It has also been con- 
jectured that he wished to have the Territorial university thorou ghl y 
established before the Puget Sound University, chartered by the 
legislature, January 25, i860,'” should make the Territwial university 
unnecessary. Mr. Ardiur A. Denny, who was the chief donor of the 
Territorial university site, was one of the trustees of Puget Sound 
University, which was not yet Idftted. “The building erected in 
1861 was the finest educational structure at the tiin«» in die Pacific 
Northwest. •• 

The beginning of irntmction. — On October 10, 1861, the following 
advertisement appeared in die Port Townsend ^lorthwltweekly 
paper. At that time Seattle had no newspaper. 

Territorial Unimtity 

The Tcrritoral university building will be 10 fu completed that scbool will be COD' 

menceri in it on Monday, the 4th of November next, under the supervision of tM 
president of the bosrd of conunisaioners, Rev. Daniel Badty. who has secured the serv- 
ices of A. & Mercer, A. M., late of Ohio, as pro fess or and teacher. 

The term will continue twenty-two weeks, and be divided into two quarters, each 
eleven weeks. ^ 

Tuition will be as follows: / qmm 

Prisoiy department / y 

Common Engbih. . 7 ( 

Cooamoo English with history, algebra, and phyiiolagy 7 

Higher English g 

Latin and Greek 10 

Daily lessons in vocal music gratuttoua. 

** iMkr. <9- dt. p. 139. 

• UwaafWMUi«ai,lk99-S0l|k44Sb 

■Oibls«,190I.^U. 
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A dcnmtory buildiDg wiU be m leadinew that will tccommodate twenty'fiw or 
thirty young men. 

Itif recommended that all who desigD attending be with u* at the opening of the term 
M much ia lost by not being pceaent at the fomatioo c£ 


Seattle, W. T., S e pt em ber 16th, 

Port Townaen<^ Nothioeat, October 10, 1861.*^ 

School waa opened on November 4, 1861. Daniel Bagley in hia 
report to the Territorial council said that “A good school of scone 30 
students is in progress, A. S. Mercer, A.B., late of Ohio, teacher.”** 
Clarence Bagley *• gives a partial list of names of the pupils but no 
official list can be discovered. How they were we do not 

know. Presumably diey were mostly elementary pupils althou^ 
Daniel Bagley in his report to the council said that *The studies now 
include the hi(^ mathematics and Latin.”'** 

Mr. CSareooe Bsglcy lecotxla that — Mra. Onian J. Carr tau^t a private 
in the ame room for three montha in 1862, May. June, and July, with twcnty>fcMir 
children attending.” 

C3h September 17. 1862, an advertisement of the opening of the 
university on October 4 appeared in the Olympia (Wash.), Standard 
over the signatiiie of President Mercer. 


Prelimins , tM opemng of this inatitutiao, for the purposes provided for by hw. 
it haa been dete rmin ed, eu^ect to the approval of the board of regeota, when aatem* 
bled, to open^ft) a portion of the building, for the imiiicdiate q( 

pattona of the inatitutiao and the peopk of the Tenftocy. 

A Primary and CoUeptu School 

Tobecooductedttoder tfaeaupervioonof Mr. A. 8. Mercer. AB., in which will be 
tau^t all the branebea usually taught in the primary department of the public 
of the Tenitory and all die bcaiKhea usually taught in the grammar and high of 
Cahfamia and die Atlantic Statca. 

The gitlt will be \nder die nnmedhtr care of Mra. Virginia rulhntm, ingliulmg ths 
piano pupila. 

O M w n y.M— dS 'Bsty SwJarftWOahtnfav y «*S>g i »ii Hisw I e s I 9mntrh . Ii 114-IU 

■ Oowdl Josniri, Dk. 4, 1S61 (iaei>-6t-<l). PS- 51-77. 

■ HiMgty Iwala, pw IMi 

»Op.dup.77. 

US 


Daniel Baolet, 

Pru't Board. 
13 
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Vacation, Chriftmas to New Year. 

Prices df tuition in the primary school 

Prices of tuitkn in coinmoo English 

Prk:es of tuition in the higher classes ^ 

Prices of tuition in the collegiate studies* g 

Prices of tuition in musk jq 

Board per week, $3. 

The term of 5 nwDth«wiUcoofflieiKe 00 MoiKiay, the 20th rf October not Pupib 

of both texe* will be under proper rertrictioos and care be received, and their educa- 
tioD in the aeveial branches above n a me d induatrioualy and carefully attended to 
without any Kctiooal biaa or influence whatever, and «Aject at aD riim^ to die moat 

rigid guards over their moral detneanor and aocompliahed manner. For further infomu' 

tioo apply to 


A. 8. MeacEa, IVn»pal, ^ 

at Seattle, W. T. September I7tb, 1862. 46: tf 
Olympia WaJangton StanJard,‘* Oct. 4, 1361 

Opposition to the university. — Evidently there waa not a very great 
demand for a univeraity at that time and much opposition devebped, 
especially in rival towns. Daniel Bagley, himself wrote — 

When it waa proposed to corammee a achool in the u ni v erai t y building, there waa a 
marked rl a mor laiaed. Not witbitanding the much good counsel I received free of 
charge, after much thought, I atill regarded it at best I am atrengthened in tbt 
belief after a full trial up to thia time. We have a Na One achool, with arrangementa 
for atudents from all parta of the Territory, The atudiet now include die higher 

mathematics and Latin. The teacher, A. 8. Mercer, A.B., it thorough in diacipline and 

high tone morality. Univerrity funds are not used or promiaed in support of the 
achooL" 


The Territorial superintendent of public instruction. R C. Lippin- 
oott, was violently opposed to the univdtsity. In his r ep or t to the 
council on December 10, 1861, he assailed bitterly the policy of 
maintaining a university under the pioneer conditions. He doubtless 
reflected the opinion of many of the bgisiators. However, not all 
agreed with him and a bill abolishing the office of superintendent of 
public instructian was tmmediately introduced and passed by a large 
majority. In his report he said: 


We diink that die eiptoae is already too great for the pubUc good of the Territory. 
In ftet, If the matter is well cooMdered. wt ahall fiixl that we an not yet pcepoted for a 

Territorial utdvenity. We have reason to believe that there ta not a young man in 
riie Territory who could paaa an eialWiiatioo to enter the Uotverrity Hence 

where a dto propriety of ipeading aU Aiagponey? There is not in all King County 
(the county in which da Univeraity ia locaOd). one hundred childten of lawful age to 

attend even a diitrict achooL Our c o n unon schools AmanA our attention fint, 
our high achooit, academies, colleges aod univetritiea, but in the above, matters ar, 

•*8w Meuir, op. dt, p. lU. 

■ ODOodl JonnaL iMO-Sl-tt, ^ 4. list, p. 77 . 
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rrvtrmd — Univtriity fint then common achooU. We fed it our duty to enter, 
officially, our proteat agaioat thia hiaty expenditure of public funda.*^ 

• 4. Incorporation and Appointment of a Board of Regents 

An Act to iNooironiTB thi Uniyimitt o? thb TiuirroaT op Wabhingioh“ 

SEjnoN 1. Be enacted hy the Legislatwe Assembly of the Territory of Washington^ 
That DanitfBa^l^, Paul K. Hubba, J. P. Keller, John Webater, E. Carr, Frank Oark, 
G. A. Meiga, Columbia Lancaater, and C. H Hale, their aaaociatea and aucceaaora in 
office are hereby constituted a board of regents, a body corponte and politic, with 
perpetual aucceasion, uiider the name of the university of the Territocy of Washington, 
by which they may sue and be sued, plead and be impleaded, in all the courts of law 
and equity. 

Sec. 2. The university shall provide the inhabitants of thia Territory with the TT«m 
of acquiring a thorough knowledge of the various branches of the literature, 
and arts. 

Sec. 3. The govern m ent of the university is vested in the board of regents. 

Sec. 4. Three regents of the university shall be elected by the legislature each year, 
after the first year. The regents at their first meeting shall determine by lot whose 
term shall expire the first year, the second, etc, until the term of office of the above 
board shall expire In case of a vacancy when the legislature is not in session the 
governor may appoint. 

Sec. 5. The board of regents shall have rcorporate seal, and the same alter or break 
at pleasure; may hold all kinds of estate, real, personal, or mixed, which they may 
acquire by purchase, donation, devise, or otherwise, necessary to accomplish the object 
of the corporation. 

Sec. 6. The regents shall have power to enact ordinances, bylaws, and regulations 
for tii government of the university; to elect a president; to fix, increase, and reduce 
the regular numhtf of professors and tutors, and to a^^oint the same, and to determine 
the amount of tbdr salaries. 

Sbc. 7« They shall have power to remove the* president and any professor or tutors, 
when the interest of the university shall require it 

Sec. B. They shall have power to appoint a aecretary, librarian, treasurer, steward, 
and such other officers as the interests of the institution may require, who shall bold 
their offices at the pleasure of the hcoA and receive such compensation as the board 
may prescribe: Provided, That the treasurer shall not in any case be a member of the 
board of regents or board of university commissioners. 

Seo. 9. The univertity shall consist of at least four departments: 

1st. A departm ent of literature, science, and arts. 

2nd. A department of law. 

3r J, A departm ent of medidiie. 

4th. A militsry department. # 

These departments may be organised and such others added u the regents shall 
deem pecrssiry and the state of the university fund shall allpw. 

Saa 10. The regents shall provide for the irrangemeou and lelectaon ata count or 
courm of study in the uotvmtty for such students is may pot desire to pursue the 
usualcolkgiatecout«iDthe ikpsr t mcn toflitcriture,tcknoc, and the arts, embr a cing 


n jounilsf tlttOBao^of tWTtrrttoryorW»ihiafft». 1I62, p. 14L 
o Uwf of Widiiogns. pp. 4M6. 
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the andeot languages and to provide for the sdmisaoa of such students, without pre* 
vious examination, as to their attainments in said languages, and for granting such 
certificates at the eipiratioo of such course or term of such studenu as may be appro- 
s pnate to their respect i ve attainments. 

Sec. 11. The immediate government of the several departments shall be intrusted to 
the president and the respective faculties; but the regents shaU have power to tegu- 

kte the course of instruction and prescribe under the advice of the professors the boob 

and autbehties to be used in the several departmenU; and also to confer such degrees, 
and grant such diplomas, u are usually cooftJted and granted by other similar institu- 
tions. 

Sec. 12. The fte of a dmi ssi o n to the regular university course in the department of 
^ literature, s ci e rtce , and the arts, shall not exceed ten dollars, but such course or courses 
of instructioo as may be arranged under the provisioos of sectioo niw of this aa shall 
be open without fee to the dtiaens of this Territory. 

Sec. 13. The university shall be open to all persons residents of this Territory under 

die regulations prescribed by the regents, and to all other persons under such regula» 
tioof and reftnctiooi m the board may prtaenbe. 

Sac. 14. The moneys received from the sale of land or otherwise shall be paid to the 
treasurer, and to much thereof as shall be necessary for the purpose shall be expended 
by the regents in keeping the university buildings in good coodition and repair; also 
in meetiri^ the general expenses of the institutioa The treasurer shall give boni in 
the sum of fifteen thousand dollars, to be approved by the governor, which shall be 
increafed wbeorver he may deem the •arpf neoeacary. 

Sec. 15. The board of regents shall make an exhibit of the affairs of the university in 
each year to the legialature, setting forth the cooditioo of the university, the amount 
of itt receipa and expenditures, the number of studenU in the several departments, 

' and in the several classes; die books of instructiou used, and an estimate of the expenses 

for the ensuing year. 

Sac. 16. The meetingt of the board may be called in such manner aa the regents 
shall prescribe, four of them shall conadtute a quotum for the tranaacdon of budnem, 
a leas number may adjourn from dgte to dme. 

Sac. 17. A boanl of viaten to cooaist of three persouahaU lx appointed bienttially 

at the coQunencemeot of the coUegiste year, by the board of regents. It shall be their 
duty to make a personal extminadon into the state and coodidona of the university 
in all its departments, once at least in each year, and report the result to the board of 
regents, auggesdog such im p rov emen ts as they may dm important. 

Sac. 18. The regenta and visitors of the umventty shall e^ lecdve pay for the 
actual and ncceaaary expenses incurred by them in the performance of 
which shall be paid out of the university fund. 

Sac. 19. An orders on the treasurer ahaU be agned by the secretary and counter- 

m gnf^ by thc pCMdcOt. 

Sao. 20 . Thia act shall not be so construed aa to ptevent the legidatute from makii^ 

auch a m end m t n ta to the same, at the welfm of the umveraity may requite. 

Sac. 21 . This act shall take eixt and be in force from and ate ita pasaa^ Pkoed, 
January 24th, 1861 



JAS. LBO FERGUSON, 
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5. The Preaideotial Succession 

Aid Shsnn Mercer temporary presidertt, 1861-63 . — ^The regents 
called a meeting in May 1862, but no quorum being present no business 
was transacted. Tbefirstregularmeeting was held on November 11 , 
1862. Mr. Bagley was chosen chairman of the board. Their first 
annual feport to the legislature was dated December 1, 1862. The 
following items are of interest: 

At a meeting oo November 11, 1862, T. M. Catch. Eaq. of Oregon wu elected 
president of the iiuulty and fJcofcMor of the department of literatuic. and 

ITU.** 

Mr. Catch was the president of Willamette University and did not 
accept, however, at that time, waiting 25 years— until 188?. Whether 
they intended to have Mr. Gatch bqgin in Washington at once 
(November 1862) or at the opening of the following (1862-63) 
cannot be determined. Probably it was the next year as a sc h ool KaH 
already been opened by Mr. Mercer on October 10. 

The following paragraph shows diat they did not regard Mr. 
Mercer as a full'fledged president. Neither did they apparently 
regard the 5'inonth's term of school held during the fall and winter 
of 1861-62 as an initial year of the university. They do not even 
mention it. They begin with the next year. They merely approved 
what they ‘found under way. Whether a dificrent statement would 
have been made had Kir. Bagley, who had set the machinery in 
motion, been present cannot be known. Mr. Bagley had resigned 
the presidency of the board on account of iUness in ^ family and was 
absent in the East. The board merely approved what they found, 
and xaffidally endoned Mr. Mercer's contract with Mr. Bagley. 
The fallowing report shows clearly that they did not contemplate 
making him the permanent president. 

On the 10th day of October lait (probably 1862) s pfimary and <-nllfg iatf 
for pupils of both sexes, was opened in the univenity Iwilcling. under the charge of 
Mr. A 8. Mercer, A.fin ais i st rd by Mra. B. Calhoun, the term to continue for 6ve 
^ths, Mr. Mercer nodving from the univeraity iuod, two hundred and fifty 

dollars for his services as acting pcoftssor of the deputment of literature, science, and 

arts; and in addition the iicea paid fv tuition by those atteodtng. The legenu found 
thia sc h ool in progress, and it being merely dedgned to meet the imoediate wants of 
the oosniminity, they have approved the agreement entered into with Mr. Mercer. 
A sta temfrtt ihowing the several claaacs in this school, the nitmbif of scholars, and 
the boob uaed, is herewith submitted. 


"HawMjoumd. MB-SI-tf], wpeadit. V. 
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WhcD the pfCfident of the univenity shall^vt entered upon hia dutiea, the-courte 
of (tudiea will be determined upon, and the Kveral department* * organited, uhz u 
poMible.” 

This last undoubtedly refers to Dr. Gatch. 

During Mr. Mercer's second year, of 15 months, beginning October 
10, 1862, the following course of study was in efiect. We do rmt know 
the sequence of the studies oc the length of time pursued, or the num* 
bers in each class. Of the 51 pupils 35 were in the primary depart' 
ment; 13 in the grammar school; 7 in the preparatory department; and 
1 in the freshman class. The following is taken from the regents' 
report to the Legislature.** 

^ Statement of Orgsmsation 

Sutement ihowing the aevetal flaaaca, the hooka uaed, aix) the number of acholars in 
the primary and cdkgiate achool, under the charge of A. S. Mercer. AJ&., referred to 
in report of the regent*. 

^ The achool ia divided into four ebaaea, u follow*: 


Primary Department 


Orthography, Webster. 

Reading (first and second series), Parker and Wataoo. 
Arithmetic (i^|kpart), Ray. 

Grammar (fi^^Bkona). Tower. 

Geography, 

Writing. 

Vocal music. 


DeclamatioD. 

Thirty pupiU 


Orammar School 


Orthography, Town. 

Reading (third and fourth series). Parker and Wataoo. 
Grammar (English), Bullioo. 

Geography (intermediate), Cornell 
Arithmetic (second and third part), Ray. 

American history. 

Compositioo, and vocal music. 

Thirteen pupil*. 

Preparatory Department 


Ottiiography, McEUigot 

Reading (fifth aeries), Parker and Watson 

Arithmetic (higher), Ray. 

Orammar (analytical and practical). BuUioa 
Geography (hi^ achool). Cornell 
Algebra (first part), Ray. 


^ Hook Jounml, ippendix, pp. IV-VIIL 

*UoiiK JoucDil, ippendix, p. XXI. 
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Ladn grammar and mder, Buibcn. 

Greek. Bullion. 

Cztar (4 booka), Antboa 

English compodtioD and declamation.’* 

Seven pupils. 

Prtshman Clou 

Caesar Gut three books). 

Virgil. 

Anabasis of Xenopboa 
Classical antiquities. 

Algebra (second part), Ray. 

Geometry, Legendre, Davies. 

Horace's Odes. 

Homer's Iliad (three books). , 

Plane trigonometry. 

Physiology. 

One pupiL 
In all, 51 pupils. 

There is also a music class of seven pupils, under charge of Mrs. V. Calhoun. 

It is thus seen that the institution was more of an elementary school 
than a university. The one college student^'tyas probably not of the 
James A. Garfield type and even though toe presic^t had been of the 
Mark Hopkins' type his duties were so varied and manifold that he 
had little time to be at the other end of the log to give him individual 
stimulation. There is tk> record of the name of the one student. 

The university opened this session on October 10, 1862. It was still 
on a tuition basis, and the teachers' salaries were derived from that 
source. 

In January 1862, $2,000 were appropriated from the university fund by the fiwnw*. 
sioners to purchase books and philosophical apparatus, and provisioo was marU to allow 
the use of the interest on the miainder of the fund for educational purposes.** 

This was the first direct appropriation for the support of the Uni' 
versity. It was 15 years before an appropriation was made by the 
Legislature for the university. 

William E, Barnard's ^ministration, 1863-66 . — ^As Dr. Gatch de- 
clined^to accept the presidency, the reg^ts secured William E. Barnard 
from Willamette University, Salem, Oreg., who was recommended by 
Dr. Gatch. President Qamard opened the university on Septemba 
7, 1863. He was a nadvk of Massachusetts and a graduate of Dart' 
rnoudi. 1858. He remained in charge of the university until the close 
of die academic year, June 1866. On August 15, 1863, the following 
advertisement of die opening of the university appeared in the Seattle 
Goutu over Mr. Barnard's si^ture: 

* Aigkr. 0^ du fw 111 


♦ \ 
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Umxrtity of WtAinfitm Territorj 


Tbe Umvemty ettabbAed It Scattk oo I^Igrt Sound by Legid»tifeeiactB^ 
in acootcha* with *n act rfCoo*re«»pprowd July 17th, 18M. being complrttd. now 
openaitackxntoaUthoaeudndeiiiretoavtiltbciiMthaMaftbe n afi^da for 

acquiring a tboraugh acquaintance with the «■*»»»«" anfl the ~nn | 

collegiate coutie ci ttudy. 

The board of regenta bare recently elected W. C Barnard, AJkl, pccaidcot of the 
umveraity. 

The acbool year will be dhrided into four «»—<««« of c k e en wceb acb: 

Rrat or fall araeion, optna Sept 7, 186). 

Second or w in ter araaioo opena Nov. 30, 1863. 

Third or tpring araeion opena February 15. 1864. 

Fourth or aununer acaatoo. opena May 9th, 1864. 

Tuitkn ratea: 


Ptimiry deptrtiDeiit, per quarter 

16.00 

AraAmic. 

8.00 

CoUrgiate 

10.00 


W. E BAJUtAio, A.M. 

S ratrir Ginxene, Aug. 15, 1863. 

Bagky says that Barnard was inexperienced in pioneering and “ did 

«i Little true sympadiy and afilxtion between him and his pupils was 
established. Almost immediately after he assumed control the 
institution here he entered upon conespondence with others seeking 
an engagement elsewhere." 

In writing to another institution shortly before resigning at Wash' 
ingtpn he drew a very depressing picture of conditions in Washington. 

Educadoo throu^wut the Sound district is in u eatruuel y backward 
as an illuatratuo: Not one of the misses attending the univ er sit y the first quarter 
after our arrival, could accurately repeat the multiplifatioo table. Society ia alio 
greatly diaorganiaed: diunkenneaa, licentiouaoeaa, pcofaiiity, and Sabbath deaocratioo 
are the striking chaiacteiutics of our people, and of no portioD more than those of 
Seattle. Of course, there are a fiew bonarable exccptiona. We have two dtsdUerict, 
eleven drinking establiahments, one bawdy house, ai>d at all the drinking cstabliah' 
menta, at at our three hotda gambling ia openly practiced; and Sunday is no exceptkn. 
These are inlliimcrs we have had to encounter in our eff or ts to build up an 
of learning. 1 need not my it ia djacouraging and weQ nigh bopdeii. 

Bagley comments: 

Mr. Barnard wrote the litenl truth, but he made no effort to p re sent tfat bright 
aide of die shield. At that period the deacriptioo of hit s ut t mantiing a here appUed 
equally well to every town and dty on the Ficttc CDset, and ita cart puallel eairtfd 
here for a full half century a f terw ar d.* 

•Bi^.ap.cn.,p^'MO 
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In 1866 Mr, Barnard resigned^Qd took a poeition as deputy collector 
of custoeas at Port Townsend wobre he remained for 2 years before 
removing to California. 

George P. Whittvonh't first term as president, 1866-67.— On the 
resignation of President Barnard. Rev. George F. Whitworth, the 
pioneer in tite Presbyterian church in the Northwest was induced to 
accept the presidency of the university. The work began on the 
17th of September, 1866. Arrangements had b^ made with the 
directors of the public schools in Seattle to teach the pupils of the 
district. For lack of support the uruversity did not open the next 
year, 1867-68, although it was advertised to begin on July 22, 1867. 
During these early years the buildings were used by the teachers, rent 
free, but they had to d|pend upon tuitions for salaries and largely for 
equipment. 

The univernty closed.— In April 1868 the regents offered to 
the university for a private school, advertising it in’Wa^gtoo. 
Oregon, and California. The advertiseiirent stated: « 

The iiulimtioQcmbncea ten acres of ground, wtll cleared and fenced; the Unisenity 
bidding proper, Piteaideot's House, Boarding House, and Outbuildings, with a good 
supply of running water. It is {deasandy anl^ healthfully situated in W. 

T. * * * * PropositiQos to lease it u a sectarian institutioo will not be entertained. 

This last sentence eliminated the most probable lessees, because 
denominational educational institutions were much more numerous at 
that time than any other type." 

John H. -Hall becomes president, 1860-1872. — As no satisfactory 
renters applied the university was closed for 2 years, 1867-69, On 
April 5, 1869, the regents advertised in the Seattle Intelligencer that — 

the instituttoD will be permaneady reopened on Monday the 12th day of Aped, 1869. 
under the management of Ptofiessor John Hall, assisted by such pcofeiscrs and assist' 
ant teachers as may be required. Tuition per term of ele^ weeks; scientific depart' 
rnent, $10.00; Collegiate department, $12.00.** 

Mr. fiagky vdK) knew him personally says that he was a graduate 
of Yale C^lege and a gentleman of fine attainments and much cxecu' 
tive ability. The fact that he was able to maintain Kim«»lf for 3 
‘years proves 4jat he must have had considerable finaiKiaJ ability to 
keep the institution open in die face of so many adverse influenejes.** 
Mr. Hall later taught in King and Pierce Counties. He was a teacher 
in Seattle for a number of years. From 1874 for 5 or 6 years he 


I Swnh (MOtsmar, Apr. U, ISA 

* Batkr* op> at^ ^ 142. 
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in reality the superintendent although that title ,was not used until 
1884 when E. S. Ingraham was formally elected as dty superintendent.” 

The administration of Pres. E. K. Hill, 1872-74. — Edgar K. Hill 
Berkeley, Ohio, began his work in the autumn of 1872. 
He was oily 27 years old and his only advanced training had been 
in an elementary course at the Ypsilanti Normal School ftom which he 
had just graduated. He and his wife consfituted the faculty. They 
had “classes in Latin, Greek, German, and French, higher mathc- 
matics, and down through the grailunar grades into the primary. At 
the beginning of the second year, all grades below the sixth were 
abolished as they had been taken over by the public schools of the 

city.”“ Miss May Thayer became an assistant sometime dur- 
ing 1873* * ** 

The university again closed.— In 1874 the university again closed for 
lack of funds. Mr. Hill removed to California where he taught in 
various cities during the next 16 years. In 1890 he returned to Seattle 
and taught for a time in die city schools. While here four of his sons 
attended the university, three of them graduating. , In the Alasbn 
gold rush he and his four sons went with the crowd. Mr. Hill died 
and was buried there." 

P. H. Whitworth, president, 1874-75. — ^In 1874 F. H. Whitworth 
became president and was assisted by Miss May Thayer. He was at 
the helm only 8 months. He engaged in civil engineering following his 
resignation from the university and was prominently identified with 
mining and raikrnd development. For several years he and R. H. 
Thomson were associated. Later he and George F. Cotterill wfae in 
partnership for many years. Evidently Miss Thayer was more than 
an ordinary assistant. Mr. Bagley says be was unacgiiainryd with 
her but that — * 

in one of the univenity publicatiooi appear the following Idndly words Rmding her: 
“ Mias Thayer deserves much credit u ooe who shared with die eariy pnaidents the 
joys and care of responsibility. She was a graduate of Mount Holyoke and before 
coining to Seattle had taught in the schools of Massachusetts and New York. She came 
West in 1873 to he ft 'wif . a ss i s tant to Ptesideot HiH Mote than nn^ her untiriag 
eSbrts kept aHve the feeble little s choo L When rnooey was awt classes in* 

al^ebn and Latin had c eas e d to rust Miss Thayer continued to occupy the building 
with her class of infonts. During one of these periods it became Very lonely and bit- 
terly cold in the great empty, echoing haU. friends advised to to give up the school 
butthebravc woman, with to tiny ‘univeimty,' moved to an iqiper room in the houw 

** toitr. op. dt, pp. ua, iM. 

* Btor. op. dt, p. ML 

** Bidw. dt, p. 142. 
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of Mr. Thoma* W. Ptoach, where the continued to teach amid more congenial tur> 
rouodingk" 

Pres. Ceorgfi P. Whitworth's second term, 187S-76 . — ^In the spring 
term of 1875 Georgia F. Whitworth was again placed at the helm. 
He remained in charge until Christmas 1876 when the university 
closed once more on account of poverty. In the subsequent catalogs 
the name of Miss Clara McCarthy is listed as an 1876 graduate of the 
scientific course, the honor of being the first graduate from the Univer- 
sity of Washington. She later became county superintendent of Pierce 
County. Later she Became Mrs. Wilt and lived in Tacoma until her 
death, January 29, 1929. 

Among the catalogs that have been preserved the earliest now avail' 
able is that of 1874-75, bearing the date of June 1875. The register 
of students shows that there were 96 pupils, 44 boys and 52 girls. 
Their classification is not indicated, but, judging from the catalogs 
issued difiing the next 5 years, probably nearly all were in the p rimar y, 
intermediate, or this preparatexy departments. Of the 96 pupils, 70 
were from Seattle, 10 more from King County, 3 from Lewis County, 
1 from Tacoma, 1 from Steilacoom, 4 frexn Snohomislv County, 2 from 
Olympia, 3 from the Riyallup Valley, 1 from Pext Ludlow, and 1 from 
Whatcom. ^ 

The following course ^of study and textbooks were indicated in the’ 
register for the year ehding July 30, 1875. 

Courses of study — School 
nUhiAl.T DEPARTUEHT 


Moncdth’i S^inary Geognphy Sanden' Reader (3rd completed) 

RobioiOQ • Mental Arithmetic Union Spellera 

Butler'a or Kerra Engltah Grammar (lo^ 

CroduetDry) 

INTE1.UED1ATE DEPAETMEKT 


Monteith^t Intermediate Geography 
Robinion'f ^thmetic 
Butler'i hr Kal't Eolith Grammar (Prac^ 
tical) ♦ 

PEBPAEATOET OE 

Firm jam 

PngItjK Or ammar 

Arithmetic completed 
Geography 
En^iah pompomtioo 
I Jfiti (ygntn»nr s f fl 

Greek c ommenc ed 
Hiftory United States 


Sanders' Fourth and Fifth Readers 
Union spellers 

Swinton'i United States History 

ACADESOC OOUEIB 

4# 

Sacotid yam 

Latin 

Greek 

Algebra (to Quadratica) 

Geometry (4 books) 

Modem Unguay 

CompoiitioQ 

History 




V 


ERIC 


R>- 
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CdUge course — Classkdl 


fimt tear 


Latin (Livy and Cicero De Senectute) 
Greek (Homer and Greek Hiftoriani) 
Latin and Greek CompoeitioQ 
Algebra completed 


Geometry 
Rhetoric 
Ancient history 
Modem languages 


SBOOND rVAa 


Latin (Horace and Tacitus) 
Greek (Demosthenes) 
Modem languages 
Thgonocnetry and surveying 


Analytical geometry 
Physics 
Rhetoric 
Ancient history 


rmao tbae 


Latin (Cicero and Juvenal) , Astronomy 

Greek (Tragedies, Plato and Aristotle) Logic 
Modem languages 2Soology 

Phy«c« Botany 

Cilculu* Chemiatry 




rOUETM THAI 




ntal and Moral j^osophy 
Physics 
Geology 
Linguistics 

Cavil engineering ^ 


Pohtkal economy 
Natural theology 
Butler's analogy 
Constitutional law 


•CXENTIrtC OOUUB 


Firityur 

Algebra 

Geometry 

History 

Bookkeeping 

Natural philosophy 

Physiology 


Sccovid ytm 

Trigonometry ff surveying 
Analytical geometry 
Astronomy 
Natural histo^ 

Logic 

English litenture 


Third yur 

Philosophy, mental 


and 


moral 

Chemistry m 

^logy I 

Civu engineering ' 

Natural theology with an- 

alogy 

« Engliw litetature 

Other atudiet maybe aubetituted in the place of mathematica, higher than trigoooiD' 
etry; especially by young ladies pursuing the above course of study. Music, paint' 
tng, drawing, Latin, Fr en c h, or Gennao, will be an equivaleiit. 

Textbool^s 

English licersture.— ^tier’s or Keri's Grammar, Union readers and spellers, Soule’s 
and Wheeler’s Manual of ProouodatioQ, Quackenbos’ CompositioD, Whateley and 
Quackenbos’ Rhetoric. 

Maihenutict, — Robinsoo's Series, Chauvenet’s G eom etr y. 

Niotimil arience.— Steele's Series, SnelTii Olmstead, Chay's Botany. 

Ethics.— Waylaod’s Moral ScktKC, Alexander's Evidei^' Butler’s Analog, At 
‘water’s Logic, Haven’s Mental Philosophy. \ 

latm . — ffarfcnesstnd Hanson.' \ 
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Grte^.— Qwby and Mcdintock. 
french.— Fuquelle. 

German. — Woodbury. 

The enrollment in 1875 was from a very restricted area. An analysis 
of the infonnation in the Register for that year shows the foUowing dis^ 
tnbution of the 96 pupils. 52 girls’ind 44 boys: Seattle 70, 10 more from 
King County, Lewis Oounty 3, Snohomish County 4, Puyallup Valley 
3. Olympia 2, Port Ludlow 1, Steilacoom 1, Tacoma 1. Whatcom U 
(Register, 1875.) 

George F. Whitworth was one of the most influential pioneers of the 
Northwest, not only educationally but in the ministry and in various 
business ventures. Bagley says: 

Ptt^Uyf»residaitorWaduiigtonhaatdtaoclcepaoimpRM upon public ailaira of 
•o wide a range. By turns he waa teacher, editor, deputy wr^eyor. civil engineer, 
clerk m the Indian department, deputy collector of cuetoma, and at all timea he was 
active in religioua. moral, temperance and educational work, not orily. in hie own coin- 

munity, but throughout Waafaingtoa He wu active in putting into operadoo the 
infiult induftries, pardcuUrly coal miniog.^ 

In an earlier chapter it was recorded that Whitworth and his wife 

' opened a private school in Olympia in 1855. In 1856 he was in charge 

of the “Olympia Public School”, which was then on a tuition basis. 
He served for a time as county superintendent of ThuraCon County and 
founded an academy at Sumner, Pierce County.* •• This school was later 
moved to Tacoma and there was called Whitworth College. Still 
later the institution was tran^erred to Spobne where it now is- Whit- 
worth College. It is under the Presbyterian Church. Whitworth 
was the first Presbyterian pastor in Seattle. During his incumbency 
as president of the University he preached on every other Sunday alter- 
nating with Rev. Daniel Bagley, the pastor." 

The admij^ation of President Atiderscm, 1877-82.— The next presi- 
dent, Alexa^ J. Anderson opened a private school in the university 
in S^tember 1877. In February 1878, he was elected president remain- 
ing in charge until 1882, when he resigned and accepted the presidency 
of Whitman College. He remained there for 10 years when ill health 
compelled him to relinquish that poet. He died in Olympia on March 
17. 1903. 

Ehiring the years 1882 and 1883. the university would have been 
obli^ to dose had it not been for the generosity of Henry Villard, 
president of the Northern Pacific Railroad. He contributed $4,000 to 
keep it running.*® . — 

• dt,, p. 141. 

•• Batkjr o^dt^p- 181. 

• Bigler, opu p. 158, US. 
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Baglcy says that — 

A farewell receptkn wat given Mr. and Mri. Aodereon July 18, 1882, at the Arling^ 
ton Hotel in this dty. Henry G. Struve, president rf the university (board of regcnu), 
presided and complimentary addiesres were made by him and L. P. Smith, John Leary, 
John F. I>amoQ, Bailey Gataert, and other dty notables of that periocl ^ 

The regents passed the following exmmendatory resolution regarding 
President Anderson: 

Resolved by the board of regents of the University of Washington Territory, that we 
deeply regret the necessity tha^ compels Prof. A. J. Anderson's resignation of the 
presidency thereof; that we gratefully acknowledge that the university has enjoyed a 
degree of prosperity and efficiency under his administration not enjoyed before; andjn 
parting with him wt cheerfully recommend him as an accomplished and thorough 
teacher, and a gentleman of hoe executive ability in the management of an institution 
of learning. 

G. A. Webi>. SecTtULjy. 

Adopted by board. May 5, 1881 
Catalogue 1881-82, p. 18. 

. During Pieeident Anderson's regime the university grew in numbers 
and influence. President Graves twa decades later said that it was 
during President Anderson's term of service that the institution became 
,a real uiuversity. The record of the distribution of pupils, however, 
does not impress one as being on a university ^I^ne. There were 
" 59 ladies and 67 gentlemen ** with the foUbwing classification in 
studies: . • ^ 

Spelling, 66; mding.86; writing. 47: geography, )6; arithmetic, 106; United State* 
history, 15; En^iah grammar, 68; elementary algebra, 24; university algebra, 20; 
l^ysiology, 25; natural philosophy, 17; botany, 4: Latin (first book), 23; Latin reader, 
and grammar, 26; Cicero, 3; common echoed bookkeeping, 32; counting house book' 
keeping, 2; W. T. School law. 7; United Stetes CoosdtutioQ, 9; geometry, 7; trigO' 
Dometry, 3.” ■ ' 

During President Anderson's entire administration it was impossible 
to devebp anything approaching a university, or even a good standard 
cohegfB. Up to ^77 there had been no appropriation by the legislature 
for its support,' and the fimds derived horn the sale of the Federal' 
granted university lands were odiausted long before. On November 
1877 the legislature made ^e first appropriation for the university. 
The sum of $1,500 was appropriated for teachers' salaries for the year 
1878. .The following year a similar amount was appropriated for the 
name purpose. It was necessary to conduct the institution practically 
as a private schoed dependent upon tuitions for salaries and most of 
the equipment The buildings had been constructed from public 

' funds, but were sadly ha need of repairs. 

, 

* • Bi^, op. dt.. i>. I4S. 
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It is not to be wondered at that every president employed as many 
of his own family and relatives as possible. In 1881 the catalog shows 
that the Anderson ^unily copstituted almost the entire faculty. 
President A. J. Anderson was listed to teach psychology, pedagogics, 
literature, and mathematics. Mrs. Louisa P. Anderson was scheduled 
for botany and zoology, and Louis F. Anderson for Latin and Greek. 
A. J. Anderson, Jr., was listed for plain and ornamental penmanship.** 
The others on the faculty list were Frank P. Gilman, Miss Mattie 
Hansee, E. Steinle, Miss Minnie Sparling, Mrs. M. M. Curtis, and 
W. H. Davis. The year before C. M. Anderson was principal of the 
commercial department and O. P. Anderson taughc«(he plain and oma' 
mental penmanship. 

In the repOTt of the regents in 1879 we find the following financial 
statement: 

Report of the Regents 

An enmination of the treaiurer'a accounts ibowa the reedpU all aouicea u 


follows: 

■ From the Territorial treasurer $2,000.00 

Prom interest on loans, rents, and collections 2,386.11 

Total 4,386.11 

Expenditure* during the past 2 years for salaries of teachers, repairs, 

and irtcidental expenses 4,088.19 

• ^ 

Leaving a balance in the treaiury of 297.92 


This balance will be entirely abaorbed in the payment of faiariet, ahortly due.^ 

Notwithstanding thcac conditions the regents rendered a ‘very 
optimistic report to the governor in the foUowing words: 

UFOaT OP THB UOENTI 

' To the Go\ftmor , — ^The board of regents of the imiveriity art gratihed at being able 
to report to your excellency that very marked progress has been made during tbs past 
2 years in miking the institutioQ what it was designed to be in the beginning. In 
fact, so much has been iccompliihed that the university is now entitled to rank with 
the very best on the Pacific coast. ^ ^ During the current year four coum of 

study have been arranged, which are designed to meet the demand for college instruo 
tkn in the cl assi c s, mathematics, and sciences, and serve the present need of the"Terri' 
tory as a normal school, and also mt^ the wants of young men desiring a business edik 
cation. During the next 2 years it must be prepared to gi^ instructiqq through the 
third and fourth years of the classical and scientific courses, u well as provide for 
classes b all the branches taught during the past 2 years. ^ ^ ^ Students are not 
admitted untQ diey have pursued a coutk of study throu^^ the fifth reader, spelling, 
elemeotary geography, and arithmetk: throu^^ firactioDi and compound numbers.^ 

uQiCBbtlie, 188041. 

M Report of tSc Rcfetiti. 8cpc.^l8, 1879, p. 8w 
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In November 1879 the legnlatuie appropriated $1,000 annually for 
aalaries during 1880-81 and 1881-82 and alra $500 for ea ch year of the 
biennium for philoaopbical apparatus. 

Pres. Leonard J. Powell's administration, 1882S7 . — ^Following the 
resignation of President Anderson the position was tendered to 
Thomas Condon, professor of ge<Jogy in the University of Oregon. 
He decli n ed to accept and Leonard J. Powell, superintendent of public 
instruction in Oregon, was elected to the position. He accqpted, 
arriving in Seattle on July <18, 1882, and opened the university on 
September 20, 1882. B^ley writes that ^ was accorded ploiary 
powers to organite a Acuity aiKl prescribe a course of collegiate and 
academic instruction.*^ 

President Pbwell had been professor of math^natini and natural 
science at Willamette University under President Gatch and undoubt' 
edly it was the latter's recommendation which for the second time was 
the chief factor in determining the selection of a president for the 
University of Washington. Po<well had also been acting president at 
Willamette for a time and so was not inexperienced in executive woii 
of a varied character. President Powell was apparently not in rugged 
health. He began to fail Jbut continued at dke Mm until after gradu' 
ation in June 1887> “ Soon afterward his body was taken to Lake- 
view Cemetery by his former students accompanied by a large con^ 
course of students and dtitens of dae dty." ** 

Pres. Thotruu M. Catch's administration, 1887-9S. — Following dae 
demise of President Powell, Dr. Gatch was again elected to the posi- 
tion which he had declined in 1861. This time he accepted, entering 
upon his work in September 1887. He remained at d^ bead of the 
institution for 9 years, one of the three in its whole history to 1932 to 
hold the office for daat length of time. 

Dr. Gatch was one of the naost influential educators of the Norda^ 
west for more than half a century. bom near Cincinnati, 

January 28, 1833. He received the degree of A.B. from Ohio Wes- 
leyan Umversity in 1855. He attendol Lane Theological Semiiaary 
but was refused a degree by Pres. Lyman Beecher because be wodld 
not biiad himself to enter the ministry. In 1860 he was awarded dae 
degree of A.M. by Ohio Wesleyan. Later Laiae Seminary conferred 
upon him the degree of D.D. Jn J874 Indiana Asbury Uiaiveriity 
(now DePauw) conferred upon him dae degree of Ph J>. 


■ U<N «r Wm^Hoo. 187V, Mas. 
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Gatch was successively principal of the school at Santa Cruz; 
the first county superintendent of that county; principal of the Puget 
Sound Wesleyan Institute at Olympia; prc^essor and president of 
W illamette University; elected president of the University of Oregon ; 
but declined, and later became a professor there; principal of Wasco 
Academy; president cf the University of Washington; president and 
later professor at Oregon Agricultural College.** 

II. The University Under Statehood 

Expansion due to statehood . — During President Catch’s incumbency 
the institution began to take on more of the characteristics of a uni- 
versity than before. Previous to his time the institution was largely 
an unorganized school including a little of everything from the 
primary school to the upper class college work. Before his time the 
numbers were too small and the equipment too meager to do much 
real college work. It was far from being a real university, judgpd 
by modem standvds, even when he relinquished the reins. 

The year before he took office the enrollment was 44 in the college 
bourses, 17 in the normal course, and 68 in the preparatory or ”aca' 
demk” department. During his last year, 1894-95 the college 
enrollment had reached 425. As the legislature now made definite 
appropriations of considerable importance he was able to increase the 
library to 6,000 volumes and augmented the equipment for physics 
and chemistry. 

In 1890-91 the single sdentifc course was divided into a Latin' 
scientific course and an English'scientific course. The classical course 
vqis retained but the normal course disappeared from the catalog. 
This was continued throug^rout the following year. Jn 1892-93 tli 
beginnings of a university organization into colleges took place. 

“ Four coordinate colleges ” were listed— The College of Litcratute, 
Science and Arts; The Nonnd College; The Conservatory of Music; 
and the Dqiartment of Military Science and Tactics. The degree of 
A3, was awarded to dmae compl^ig the classical course, the degree 
of B3. to those oonqileting the LatUt' and the English'sdentific course. 
The Normal Collie provided two coursrs, one an elementary course 
of 3 years leading to a certificate but no degree, the advanced course-' 
cf 4 years leading to the degree of bachelor of pedagogics. The 

J* ^ TfcoBii llilni Or«M HMarkgi S3- I14>I21.Abh 
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subfreshman work was eliminated and for the first time “ post'grad' 
uate ” work was advertised.** 

In 1893-94 the previous- years’ organization was again entirely 
remodeled. All colleges were abolished and everything was included 
in a “ Faculty of Literature, Science and Arts ”. Nine departments 
were recognized, viz: (1) Philosophy; (2) Greek; (3) Latin; (4) mathe' 
matics and astronomy; (5) natural science; (6) physical scioKe; (7) 
modem languages; (8) English and history; (9) pedagogy. 

The following year, which was Dr. Catch's last year as president, 
the number of departments was extended^ to 20, as follows: (1) 
Philosophy; (2) ancient languages; (3) mathematics and astronomy; 
(4) biology and physiology; (5) physics; (6) chemistry; (7) pharmacy; 
(8) modem languages; (9) English literature and language; (10) history; 
(11) pedagogy; (12) law; (13) the school of mines and mining; (14) 
geology and mineralogy; (15) dvil engineering; (16) electrical engi' 
necring; (17) mining engineering; (18) military science and tactics; (19) 
physical culture and hygiene; (20) the conservatory of music. 

On April 30, 1895, Dr. Gatch resigned as president of the univenity. but 
Upon request of the board of regtqU, to serve as acting president until the positioQ of 
president is filled At the same time he was elected to the chair of and sodal 

sekiKe." 

Dr. Gatch remained as profess^ of political and social science until 
July 31, 1897. when he resigned to become president of Oregon 
Agricultural College. He guided the destinies of that institution until 
July 17, 1907, when he was succeeded by Dr. W illiam Jasper Kerr.** 

1. Reorganization and Final Location of the University 

Territorial development . — The decade between 1880 and 1890 
developed a new problem with reference to the location of the univer- 
sity. When locate^ Seattle in 1860 Seattle was a village o(about 
400 population, wi^ the lOacre site was selected by Daniel Bagley 
and the other co mmis s io ners the tract was away out in the forest ^y 
reached by long, winding, lonesome woodland trails. By 1880 the 
village had become a little dty and the population of d»e State had 
increased from about 12,000 in 1860 to 75,116. During the decade 
following 1880 agriculture, lumber^, and fishing developed. Trade 
with Alaska and the~ Orient became realities; the Northern Pacific 
Railway reached Seattle and a new tide of immigration set in. Seattle 
jumped in population to a dty of 42,837 and the State to 375,232 by 
1890. 


• Csuiei, isn-m. ^ 
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Limitatiom of old campus . — ^Thc dty surrounded the university; 
its quarters began to be too cramped and adjacent land for expansion 
became prohibitive in price. Commercial interests also had their 
eyes upon that very choice area for business blocks. Many began to 
urge a new location. 

The attainment of statehood hastened the consdousnes^oTthe need 
of the university. The enabling act of Congress replaced sane of the 
means for the material development of a university suited to the new 
dignity coinddent with acceptance of the Teintory in full status as a 
Commonwealth in the Republic. The consideration of education was 
so prominent in the enabling act that it could not help but stimulate 
the new'born State tremendously to greater educational effort 
The Enabling Act of Congress, February 22, 1889.— Portions of the 
Enabling Act of Congress in providing for statehood which bear upon 
the university are here reproduced: 

14. And such quantity of the landa authorised by the fourth Kctioa of the set ot 
July Kventeenth, eighteen hundred and fiftyfour, to be ie«Tved far uni^ty pur- 
poeea in Territory of Waahingtoo. as. together with the lands confirmed to the 
vendees of the Territory by the act of March fourteenth, eighteen hundred and 
sixty'four. wiU make the foil quantity of seventy<wo entire rcetioos, ate hereby granted 
in the like manner to the State of Waahingtoo for the purposes of a university in said 
State. None of the lands granted in this sectioo shall be sold at kas than ten dollars 

per acre; but said lands may be leased in the same manner as provided in section eleven 
of this act. The schools, colleges, and universities provided for in thiAct Aall forever 

remain under d* exclusive control of the said States respectively, and no part of the 
proceeds arising from the tale or disposal of any lands herein granted for educational 
purp^ shall be used for dx support of any sectarian or dennmtnarinp ■rKf.p i college 
or umvenity. 

17. l^foUowing'grantsoflarid ate hereby made, to writ: • • • TotheStateof 
WashingtaQ: For the establishment and maintenarace of a acientific «rbnnl got hun- 
thousand acres; for State normal schools, one hundred thousand acres; far public 
buildiogs at the State capital, in addition to the grant hereinbefere made far that pur« 

pose, one hundred thousand aoes; far State charitoble, educatioaal, penal, and lefbcma' 

tory ioiticutiocii, two hunditd 

Governor Perry's Inaugural Addreat.— In his inaugural address to 
the first legislature under statehood Gov. Rlisha P. Ferry voiced the 
new attitude toward the university. He said: 

It ^ also b ecome your duty, under the coostitutioa, to provide for a general and 

uniform system of popular educatiao, to include common schools, and such hioh schooli 

u may be estaUished. • • • 

In this coonectioo I desire to commend to your conskkratioo the Territorial univer' 
sity, which should be reorpnixed and its name changed to “The Waahingina Stale 

• B si b U n s Act. Appraved. M. 23. ISSP. 8 m RmmSismii** CtMpdal Sisnsa, 1023, pp. 15, M, 
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UniwTBty” Tha inrtitutioo thouid bemade wwtbr of our Commcnw^ 

coping ftode for our educational tyttem.** 

2. EBtablishment of the State University by the Legislature, March 

27, 1890 

During the first session the State legislature on March 27. 1890, 
passed An act in relation to the establishment and government of 
the University of the State of Washington”. The essential features 
of the law were: 

Sscnowl. There shall be atabliahed in ttia Stale, at « near the dty of Seatde, in 

tte county of Kinft on grounds secured for that purpoK, or that may be secured 
to subsequent acu of the legislature of die State of Washn^too, an 
of kammg under toe name and styk of toe Univeruty of Waahii^too. 

SncnoN 2. Tl* objecta of toe Uniwrsity of Waahington ahaO be to provide toe best 
^ most eflkiat means of imparting to young men and women on equal terms a hlwai 
educatioo and thorough knowledr cf the difaent branchea rf literature, toe arta and 

aoracea, with their varied applicatioaa. The univerdty, an far aa practicable, ahafl 
t^ course of mudy in toe collegiate and scientific departments at toe pointa 

where toe mme are completed in toe high schoob, and no atudent than be admitted who 
baa not previoualy completed toe ekment^iy studiea. and such brinchea as are taught 

m toe conminn schoob toiougbout toe State; Ftortdd. that 

be oooftrued to &pply to aoj i tudfot oow atteodiDg tbe untvcnitj* 
Theimmedbtegovm 

of toe pcaftaaori toexeof (not matructataX and toe preaideiit of the umveraity." 

The fund of the univeraity shall be derived from the proceeda of top sabs of lands 
dorated by toe United Stato fw the endowment of s university, snd toe admissioo sad 
tuition fees of toe students, and such appropriations u the bfbbti»m.y 

Law providing a new rite. — During the l^;iabtivt aeasicn of 1891 a 
joint senate and house committee was appointed to visit the university, 
cnmine into its condition and consider “all matters pertaining to the 

univetiity.” The chairman of the senate cominittee was L F. Thomp' 

son and of the house committee was Edmond 8. Meany who was in 
^ **P««ntatives during that session and the succeeding one. 

The uauiukiltee reported to the legislature dn February 23, 1891 and 

accompanied their a hiU entitled “An act provito^ 

establishment, location, maintenance and support of the University of 

Washington."*^ TT* recommended the selection of a new site and 
the safe of the lO'acie tract then occupied by the university. They 

reported that it was probably worth between $250,000 and $300,00a 

••hM ^wmI. Nov. A iSSP^ f, «. 
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The site recommended included WSO acres in aectioo 16, township 25 
a school section. ’ 

Tte bill provided for a commission consisting of “the governor, one 
of the board of regents * • • and three dtirens to be aiv 
Tbe governor was ex officio president of 
theboard. Thecommissioners were given a complex task. They were 

to ascertain the status of the Federal lands granted for university pur' 
poses, to select the remaining lands, to secure quitclaim deeds for the 
lOacre tract. It was provided that they 

duU pro^ to k«te tl* Univerwty rf Wuhin^ 

one bo^ and six^ acm of the fnctiootl school section, number 16. townS, 
north of nx^ 4 cut •• 

The law stated that — 

It s^ ^ duty of said boaid, u socm as the site fct the univ«^ 
•®P~=«dwiththecoostnmtiooonsaiditteofsum 

of such dimenskjsM M nuy be suited to the waott of the state. «id rfiuch 0 ^^ 
in^u nay be necesssry for the useof theoflkera. ptofttsoei. stwknts^ 
said umv^ The buildine was to be constructed of bekk <» stoiie « ^ 
rtoot buildings on the oU campus were to be used until on or befae the first 
day of March, iSgS. when the university and all its movable bekswii* dull be mosed 

to the new uoivenity buiUm^k* 

On August 5, 1891, the co mmi ss i on located the 160 acres. They 
readily secured quitclaim deeds to the KVacre tract from Arthur A. 
Denny and wife, Judge Lander, and the heus of Charles C. Terry. 
Th« was then no possible question regarding the State's dear title 
to the lOacre tract as some had assumed there might be in case it 
were no longer used for university' purposes. 

The commission at once proceeded to the work of clearing the new 

site and to the construction of new buildings. The building program 

recommended by the architect was-certainly an ambitious one. It in' 
duded a haU of administratioo and belles lettre^ a biological hall, a 
chemical hall, a hall of law and medidne, a general library building, a 
gymnasium, an observatory, dormitories and dining hall, chapel, m^ 

ual training hall, itabk* and a boathouse. Everything was on an ex' 

tiavagant scale. The bids far ibt hall of admfrustratioD and 

tanged from $439,000 to $647,000. AH bids were rejected. 
On S^tember 26, 1891. adveoiseinents appeared calling fbr bids upon 
materials only as the commissionen had decided to have the labor 


•8«c 
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undertaken by the university. On August 10 they began clearing at 
an expense of $350 daily.™ 

People began to object to the extravagance and published articles 
challenging the legality of the procedure. The State auditor, T. M. 
Reed, refused on October 7« 1891, to honor the warrants until the 
Supreme Court should pass upon its legality. The auditor assumed 
the resporuibility of issuing warrants for about $5,000 to pay for the 
work already done up to and including September 30, 1891. 

A test case was taken to the Supreme Court. The case hinged 
upon the interpretation of section 4, article 8 of the State Constitution 
which is: 

No money! uKall paid out of the treasury of this state, or any of its funds, or^y 
of the funds under its management, except in pursuance of an appropriatioa by law 
* * * and every such law malring new appropriations, or continuing or leoeiviiig 
an appropriatioo, shall distinctly specify the sum appropriated, and the object to which 
it it to be applied, and it shall not be sufficient for such law to refer to any other law to 
fix such sum. 

llhe Supreme Court held this provision to be applicable and ruled 
that no money could be paid out of the treasury under the act authorize 
ing the building and ruled that the auditor had no legal riglit to issue 
warrants on the university fund because of no specific appropriation.^' 

The bids for constructioo wm returned unopened. The commission could do little 
more than wait until a new legislature should convene, but in the meantime sentiment 
bad changed to profoundly that those who in 1891 had thought it most expedient to 
place the work in the hands of a commission We now duly certain t^t the commission 
ou^t to be abolished and some arrangement made whereby the iffgents could base 
charge. The rommiaaion carried the jasue into the political campaign but lost, and the 
legislature which convened was hostile to their cause.** 

The legislature of 1893 appointed a new committee to visit the uni' 
versity. The committee consisted of Senator C. E. Claypool, chairman; 
Senator Trusten P. Dyer, and Representative Edmond S. Meany, 
F. B. Turpin, J. H. Smithson. 

They Yepofted a very distressing picture of the inadequacy of the 
university upon the lOacre site. . The report stated that 

The rooms and cquipmat are in a pitiably cramped and inadequate enndi rinn fir 
efffotive work. The recitation looma are very amalL The cloak rooms have been * 
transformed into icdtatiao rooms, the hallways have been made to asrve for 
cloak rooms. The chemical labontoryis nqt more than twdve or fifteen feet in dimen' 
lions, with very scant apitintus and materials * *. The hallway on the aecond 

. ** Report of Unhtnlty laod Oo tn iwi ncwt i. Wor. Wk IW, py. lO-ld. 
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flowhaabeenpirfitknedafftOKmUalibnn. It makes a room about forty feet loog 
and only five feet wide.” 

The committee repert recommended the passage of an act “provid- 
ing for tl^ location, amstruedon, and maintenance of the University 
of Washington, and making an appropriation therefor, and declaring 
an emergency.” This was enacted into law and approved by the 
Governor on March 14, 1893. The main provisions of the statute 
were: The Governor was authorized to buy fractional section 16 in 
township 25, range 4. This contains 582 acres. An executive com' 
mittee of three of the regents were to act for the board in the erection 
of “a building and such other buildings as they may deem suitable.” 
They were to offer three prizes for architects’ plans. The first prize 
was the employment of the services and plahs of the architect, the 

second prize was $1,(XX), and the third prize was $500. The university 
board of land commissioners was abolished. 

The hw stated the aims and scope of the university and prodded 
that the courses should begin where the courses in high schools 
ended. The first step was taken in the accreditation of the work of the 
.high schools in lieu of entrance examinations. This will be treated 
more fully under the history of the high schools. An appropriation of 
$150,000 was made for the construction of the first building (later 
named Denny Hall), and $39,000 for maintenance for the ensuing 
biennium. 

Sac. 9 provided — That 100,000 acrea of the landa granted by icctioD 17 of the eo' 
aUing act, approved February 22, 1889, for atate, charitable, educational, penal and 
refonnatoty i natitu t iooe are hereby aaagoed for the auppoct of the UniveraitT of 
Wahiog^ 

The board of regents was authorized to sell at public auction or to 
lease the lOacrc site. Any disposal was to have the concurrence cf 
six'eighths of the membership.^^ 

Site purchased by Governor McGraw . — On October 11, 1893, Gov. 
John H. McGraw made the purchase of the fractional section 16 as 
provided in the bw of March 14, 1893. The sum paid was $28,313.75. 
Architects were at once invited to submit pbns in competition for the - 
prize.' Charles W. Saunders of Seattle was selected as'the architect. 
Cameron and .^enfelter'were Awarded the contract for the first 
building on their bid of $112,000.^* 


" Hpmm /ovmdL I89^v p. 661. 
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Tbecomentxjneofthenewbuilding waslai^on July4, 1894. T1>e 
main addresses were delivered by Daniel Bagley and Arthur A Denny, 
both of whom had been prominent in the exercues when the comer' 
stone of the first building was laid cm May 20, 1861. At this 
christening the biding was called * ** Administration Building " but 
befime completion was renamed “Denny Hall” in honor of Mr. 
Arthur A. Denny.” 

Out of money saved from the original plans a drill hall and gynuu' 
sium costing $7,000 was constructed. From stone left over from Denny 
Hall the present observatory was constructed. 

Removal to present campus, September 4, 189S . — ^The university 
moved into the quarters on the new and present campus on September 
4. 1895.” 

3. The Disposal of the KVAae Tract 

With removal to the new site the regents be^n to consider ii^lling 
the lO'acre tract. The act of March 7, 1891, had authorimd the 
university land and building commission to sell at auction to dre 
highest bidder, provided that the bid should not be less than the 
appraised value. But the law of March 14. 1893, while authorizing 
the sale or lease provided that no sale could be made except upon dre 
six-ei^ths affirmative vote of the regents. With this^restriction and 
dm growing belief that ultimately the gro wth of Sattle would enharKe 
the value very gready the regents decided to lease rather than td sell.” 
No records are available to show what was done with die p ro per t y 
following the auturrm of 1895 for a couple of years. Bagley records 
that 

About 1897 the old building vns rented to Seattle School Dietrict Na 1, a^iich 
occupied it for a time, after which the Sattle Public libcary r en te d it. Old North 
Hall, formerly uku as a dor mi tory, becane the temporary headquarten of die hw 
achooL The United States Goveroment was looking for s die «qno which to coo. 
struct a Federal buildiiig, and the regents, considering that the ciectiaD of «i«rh a 
structure would greatly enhance the remaining portioo. co nien ted to sell a strip 64 
by 240 feet at its appraised value, which wu $25,000.^ 

That was the rmrthwest comer on what is now Third Avenue and 
Union Street, in die very heart of the dty. The Federal post office 
was erected there and sdll occupies the site. 

Bigley. opL dt^ p. ifOc 

n Catiloc. 199 %-^ pw 14. , 

** Report of tbe Baud at Dbc. 1, ltP4, ^ Uw 

^ BH^. op^ cit^ p. 151. 
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In 1898 the regents advertised for bids to lease the property, reserv- 
ing (juarters-for die hw school and a business office for the board of 
regents. One of the noany offers was accepted. A 30year lease was 
made. Certain reservatkms were made for university purposes. The 
annual rental was to be $32,500 and during the term of leasure improve- 
ments of a substantial type aggregating $452,500 were to be made. 
All buildings were to be of brick. These and all improvements were 
immediately to become the property of the State. Before the lease 
was dehvered the State land commission made the <*latm that the 
regents had no authority to dispose of any university land, and the 
leasee refused to enter upon the contract until assured of the validity. 
The State land c ommissi on claimed that certain legislative enactments 
of 1893, .^895, and 1897 vested such rights in that commission. 

The regents, throu^ Richard Winsor, instituted suit against S. A. 
Calvert, commissioner of public lands,' The r^ents won in the 
Superior Court of King County. The case was appealed to die 
Supreme Court, which again decided in favor of the regents. The 
dedsion, rendered <xi November 27, 1901, was as follows: 

Tbe authonty vested in the board of regente of die State univ erai t y by g[ 

March 14, 1899, to sell the State university aite in the dty of Seattle, which had been 
ongiiially don at e d for unfvenity purposes, and apply the pcoceedt of sale towarda the 
purchaae and construction of a new dte and building, ,wu not abrogated lo as to vest 
the power of nle in the State land rnmmissinnrra by the paange of the act of March 15, 
1899. which crovidca that the aaid board of State land havefuli 

wperviaon and control of all public lands granted to the State for coomon ichool, 
univeraity. and all other educataooal purposes, and should possess and over 

luch lands all the authority, power, and functions and should perform all the duties 

which the State land cooamiatioD. the State acbool land commistioD. and the State board 

cf equaliation and -appeal for the appraisement of tide and abort lands had 

dace the latter act expressly restricted its operation by naHng it apply to public 

lands only **ao itf as the same ahall not have been dtsposed of and oot appropriated by 

law to any specific public use." 

Again on December '23, 1902. the l(>acre trart was leased, this time 
to the Ui^Sl^y Site Improvement Co. The tenants were to pay a 
cash rental of 2 percent annually for the first 5 years on a valuation of 

$300,000. During the second 5 years the rate was to be 3 percent on 

the same valuation. Subsequent to dut the rate was to be 3 percent 

on a valuation to be determined by appraisers every 10 years. RvTHrs 

the cash rental the lessees were to inake during the fim 10 years at 
least $100,000 worth of permanent improvements (exclusive of build' 
ings), such as sewers, grading, paving, sidewalks, etc Ot^y brick or 
Btbne buildingt were to be constructed. All buildingsimd improve- 
ments at once b ec a me the property of the State. /Again, a lapge 
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ocxurred. The Improvement Co. failed to carry out the terma of the 
contract and on October 1, 1904, the lca« waa declared forfated. 

On November 1, 1904, another leaae waa executed, this one with 
James A. Moore of Seattle. This Icaac covered a period of 50 years, 
to terminate in 1954. The terms were: For the firat 3 years, $6,000 
per year; for the next 5 years, $9,000 per year; for the next 10 years, 
3 percent per annum of the appraised value of the land, the appraisers 
to be chosen ^y both parties; for the next 10 years, 4 percent per 
annum on the appraised value, similarly determined; for the last 22 
years, 6 percent per anntjm on the appraised value, determined as 
before. During the first 8 years Moore waa to make permanent 
improvements, exclusive of buildings, valued at $85,000. As in the 
previous leases, it was stipulated that all buddings and other im^ 
provements at once became the property of the university. 

^ In 1907 this lease, with some amendments, was continued with the 
Metropolitan Building Co., successors to James A. Moore. The fob 
bwing statement quoted from a regents’ report ^ves the salient facts 
concerning the leasehold at present in force: 

4 

' The tract is under a forty-se v en year lease to the Metropolitan Buildiog Company 

bearing the date of 1907 . Operating under the act ofthelegialature of 1915, the income 

from this lease (at present 140,000 a year), together with tuiticos and matticulatkn 
fees, goes into the “Uni^riity of Washington Building Fund.'* The following table " 

will show the termi for the remaining years of the lease, giving the period, the esd' 
mated valuation, the rate upon which the ratal is based, and the annual rental: 



1907-12 

1912-22 

1922-JJ 

1932-I2 

1942-52 


Period 

Rate 

Ecthnated 

mlue 

Anoml 

rentit 

C 

Percent 
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115,000 
40. COO 
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4. Presidents During Statehood 

Pres. Thomas M. Catch's service, 1887-95, connected the old regime 
under territcmal days with the new impulse' furnished by admissim 
of Washington* to full status in'the sisterhood of commonw^ths. Hi»>- 
splendid service during the transition period in initiating a new order 
of things has already been recited and need not be expanded here. 

Mar\ W. Harrington, president 1895-97.— Following the res^nation 
of President Gat£h a Qoeful search was made for a suremor with 
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broad training and large vision for the future university in its new 
home. 


A long penonal interview wm obtained with Pteaident David Stan Jcwdan of liAlnd 
Stanford Jr. University, and an extensivt correspondence was carried on with the 
principal educational men of the United Sutes. The result was the choice of Mark 
Walrod -Harrington." 

His alma mater was the University of Michigan where he received 
the degrees of A.B. and A.M. in 186? and 1868. His traveb were 
extensive in various mm of the world. The University of Michigan 
made him professor astronomy in 1878 where he remained until 
1891. He then became C3iicf of the United States Weather Bureau, 
In 18S4 he founded the Americdn Adeteorologicsi Joumal to which he 
made frequent important contributions. His acceptance of the presi' 
dency at Washington was considered very fortunate. Unfortunately 
his career there was cut short by mental breakdown, resigning March 
24. 1897.“ 

No major change appeared in the organization of the university dut' 
ing Harrington's first year, except that the department of pedagogy 
was merged with philoaophy, paideutics and oratory. A department 
of political and aodal science was listed. Latin and Greek were com' 
bined in 1 department and the modem languages were separated into 
2 departments, German and French. Physics became terrestrial 
physics and geography. During that year the position of registrar and 
librarian was established with Clark Davis as the incumbent. 

In 1896-97. the last year of President Hmington’s regime, the 
institution was organized on a very ambitious university sale. Six 
coordinate colleges and a department of mibt^ science and taetks 
were listed in the atalog. The colleges were: (1) Literature, science, 
and the liberal arts; (2) engineering; (3) mines and mining; (4) 
chemistry; (5) medicine and surgery; (6) law,” 

William Edwards, President, 1897 . — When President Harrington 
resigned, March 24, 1897, Prof. William Edwards of the department 
of physics was elected president on March 24, 1897. He was a grad' 
uate of the University of Michigan, 1890, and c^jpe to the University 
of Washington as professor of physics in 1897. 

Whether the reorganization that took place during the year 1896-97 
was the work of Presidrat H|iTington or President Edwards is not 
knqwn. The catalog* Was issued after President Harrington's resig. 


BtgkTt dU pw I54v 
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nation on March 24, 1897, but after that there was not mu^ time for 
reorganization. * 

President Edwards’ incumbency was brief. He had been selected 
because he “ had made such an excellent showing in Wranglhg the 
laboratories and scientihc apparatus in the new building at the time 
of the removal that he was regarded with favor," He was rwt so 
fortunate as an executive. He wished to organize the institution on a 
strictly university basis with emphasis upon graduate work. The 
conditions were not ripe for this. He wished to abolish the prepara' 
tory department. The faculty opposed it. His views on university 
or^mzation and his alinement in a religious controversy brought him 
inwdisfavor. On October 1, 1897, be ended the tension by resigning 
from the university.** 

Acting President Charles Francis Reeves, 1897-98. — Charles Francis 
Reeves was made acting president on October 1, 1897, when Presi' 
dent Edwards resigned. Professor Reeves had been professor of 
modem languages in the University of Washington since the opening 
of the academic year, 1895-96. He was a graduate of Pennsylvania 
• State College, 1878, and also received the degree of M.S. from there 
in 1881. After extensive travel in Europe he served as professor of 
modem languages and librarian in his alma mater until 1890. He then 
engagicd in business for 5 years, when he became a member the 
Washington faculty. On the election of President Graves, August 1, 
1898, Professor Reeves resumed his position as professor'of modem 
languages. He retired from university work in 1903 when he again 
reentered a business career. His death occurred in Seattle on De<^' 
ber 29, 1933. During the incumbency of Acting President Reeves the 
University retained the same nominal organization of many colleges. 
The ambitious program was toned down, however, by the statement 
in the catalog "The colleges of medicine wd surgery and the college 
of law are not yet or^nized.”** Pharmacy was listed in the college 
of chemistry. 

The administration of President Graves, 1898-1902. — On August 1, 
1898, Frank Pierrepont Graves became president the University of 
■ Washiitgton, having been electied some months earlier. Dr. Graves’ 
was bom in Brooklyn, N.Y., June 23, 1869. He was graduated from 
' Columbia University with the degree of B; A. in 1890 and a year later 
^ receiv^the M.A. degree from there. He received the Ph.D. from 
Boston tlniversi^ in 1892 and from Columbia in 1912. He h^ been 

■■ ■ 'I ■ ■■ — 
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honored with the degree of LL.D. by nuny institutions: Hanover 
College, 1897; Oberlin, 1920; Hobart and Hamilton, 1922; and the 
University of Wisconsin, 1926. Heidelberg University, Ohio, bc' 
stowed upon him the degree of Litt.D. in 1896, and Rochester Univet' 
sity in 1923. Tufts College bestowed upon him the degree of L.H.D. 
in 1921. For a time he was instructor in Greek in Columbia and later 
professor of classical philology in Tufts College, Massachusetts, from 
1891 to 1896. 

In 1896 he became president of the University of Wyoming, resign- 
ing in 1898 to accept the presidency of the University of Washington. 
He remained as president of the University of Washington until the 
close of the year 1901—2. After resigiung at Washington he traveled 
extensively for a year, then beaming professor of education at the 
University of Missouri. Subsequent to 3 years of service there be 
served as professor of education and dean of the summer session at 
Ohio State University for 6 years, 1907~13. Th® next 8 years were 
very notable years as dean of the School of Education at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. In 1921 he was elected president of the 
University of the State of New York and commissioner of educa- 
tion, where he now is rounding out a brilliant and useful educational 
career. In addition to his admiiiistrative contribution he written 
voluminously, especially on the history of education, to which he 
has made a notable contribution. ' 

During his period of guidance at Washington the university assumed 
an entirely new position in the State. The population had increased 
to such numbers that it was possible to draw a sufBcient number of 
students to make specialization possible. The catalog during his first 
year, 1898-99, states that the dty of Seattle had SO, 000 inhabitants. 
Four years later, 1901-2 the number is given as 100,000. ' 

... The preparatory department reinstaud—When President Graves as- 
sumed office he studied the high-school development of the State ^d 
decided that the university had been too hasty in abolishing the pre- 
paratory work in the university. In the catalog issued in the summer 
of 1899 there reappeared an announcement of ‘The Preparatory 
School." President Graires stated — 

From a receat report of the State niperintendeot of public inatruction, nipplemented 
by information from other authorities, it is. ascertained that only nine high schools'of 
the State give complete preparation for college and nearly three-fourths of the school 
diitricU cannot carry on work beyond the eighth grade. Nine conntiei contain no 
school whtw course extends ftirther then the grammar grades. It is evident from this, 
that unless the prei^tocy school is maintsined by theStote Univeruty. a gap must for 
6J7J7*— M 17 
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•ome time exist between it and the rtctcf the system of puUkeducadoo. Inorderthat 

as many young people as powible may enjoy the advantages of higher education, the 
university will bridge this gap with iu preparatory school as long as may be neces^. 
As the income from the school tax is increased and the courses iiiaintained by the com* 
mon schools are extended, 1 year after another in the course of the preparatory school 
will be dropped. “ 

In 1898-99 President Graves established the school of law. It had 
been under contemplation a long time and several times a college of law 
had been announced. The new school of law, headed by John T. Con* 
don. dean and professOT of law, was housed at first in the old university 
building on the down*town property. 

Through the vigorous and scho^ly leadership of President Graves 
the institution rapidly assumed the appearance of a real university. 
The catalogs published during his admhiistration were better organ* 
ized, more carefully edited, and in every way appear different from the 
earliest pamphlets looking like private-school appeals, or those of the 
dozen years preceding 1898 when the catalogs were filled with ambi* 
tious, unorganized programs which were not carried out, but rcorgan* 
izcd every year. They were significant signs of an important meta- 
morphosis of an emerging university, but which had not yet arrived. 
The emergence was completed a little later when the equipment, 
faculty, and enrollment were sufficient to do really Specialized work of 
a university grade. 

The administration of President Thomas F. Kane, 1902-1914 .-^n 
President Graves’ resignation in June 1902, Thomas Franklin Kane, 
professor of Latin, was made acting president. After 1 year of service 
he was promoted to the presidency, in which capacity he served until 
1914. He was removed by the regents, a leave of absence being 
granted to commence on Jaoyaryjl, 1914, and complete severance oc- 
curring August 1, 1914. 

In 1905-6 the catalog indicates the following organization: (1) The 
college of liberal arts; (2) the coUege of engineering; (3) the school of 
mines; (4) the school of pharmacy; (5) the summer school. This last 

was organized for the first session in the summer of 1906. Theattcnd- 

ance at that first session of 6 weeb wm 114 students, largely teachers. 
The -preparatory department was.cntirely abandoned in 1904. 

During the year 1905-6 deanahips were established in the various 
coUeges and schools of the university. The following deans are listed 
in the catalog of that yfear: Arthur R. Priest, college of liberal arts; 
Almon H. Fuller, college of engineering; John T. Condon, school of 
law; Charles W. Johnson, school of phann^; Milnor Rob^-school 
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of mines; Albert H. Yoder, director of the department of education; 
Harry C. Coffman, librarian; Herbert T. Condon, registrar. 

The following year, 1906-7 William E. Henry became librarian and 
Edward O. Swson, director of the department of education. A year 
later, 1907-8, a school of forestry was established with Francis G. Mil' 
let as dean. A graduate fiiculty was established to better organiae the 
graduate work fcM- which the demand was growing. Prof. J. Allen 
Smith was named chairman of that division. 

In 1908-9 only one additional organhation was effected. The posi' 
tion of dean of women was created and Inis H. Weed was placed in 
that position. The next year, 1909-10, the graduate wornibs organ' 
ized into a graduate school and J. Allen Smith was given fte title of 
dean. Isabella Austin succeeded Inis H. Weed as dean of women. 
During the next year, 1910-11 Arthur Sewall Haggctt became dean of 
the college of liberal arts. 

The catalog for 1911-12 shows that a department of library economy 
was established under Professor Henry, the hbrarian. In order to ex' 
tend the graduate facilities the Puget Sound Marine Station at Friday 
Harbor was established with Prof. Trevor Kincaid director. The 
following year Prof. T. C. Frye became director. 

The Alaska'Tu}{on'Pacific Exposition . — In the summer of 1909 the 
Alaska'Yukon'Padfic Exposition was held on the university campus. 

In return for the use of the campus the exposition management made 
certain improvements, including the erection of a large number of 
buildings which became the property of the university. Three of the 
buildings, the auditorium (later named Meany Hall in honor of Prof. 
Edmond S. Meany); Bagley, Hall, now housing the department d 
chemistry; and the Engineering Building were all permanent class 
B structures. _ Besides those about a do^en frame buildings were left 
which have served various purposes temporarily. The most unique 
building was the Forestry Bujjding, erected at an expense of $91, OCX). 
The h:amework consisted of. unhewn fir columns from 5 to 6 feet in 
diameter and from 42 to 54 feet in height. For about it was 
one of the unique structures in the world,- attracting annuIUy thou' 
sands of visitors. Because of the ravages of borers it became unsafe 
and was rased in 1930. 

At the time of the exposition it appeared as if the university had ‘ 
made an excellent bargain in gaining a number of much'needed build' 

ings. Within a decade, however, it began to appear otherwise. While 

the immediate rental was equitable, when the university began to ask 
the legislature for permanent buildings, the people said, “Haven’t 
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you plenty of buildings left by the exposition?” The temporary buHd' 
ings were entirely inadequate and unsuited to university purposes. 
Their presence actually retarded the acquisition of much^eeded adc' 
quate structures. Ultimately that handicap was overcome. The 
legislature rallied rwbly and today the university is splendidly housed 
for almost every type of university work. 

In January 1913 a far-reaching reorganization was effected. After 
much deliberation the college of literature, science, and liberal arts 
was divided into a college of hberal arts, with Arthur S. Hagget#>ss 
dean, and a college of science, with Henry Landes, professor of geology 
• as dean. The work of training teachers was organized into a college 
of education, with Frederick E. Bolton, director of the department of 
education, as dean of the new organization. An extension division 
was created, with Edwin Augustus Start as director. At the beginning 
of the academic session 1912-13 Prof. Hugo Winkenwerder was in- 
stalled as dean of the school of forestry. Dean Miller having resigned 
to go to the University of Idaho. In 1913-14 a new division of fine 
arts was created with Irving Mackey Glen as direttor. 

Acting President Henry Landes, 1914-lS . — On January 1, 1914, when 
President Kane s active services were terminated, Henry Landes, pro- 
fessor of geology and dean of the college of science, was made acting 
president. He served in this capacity until September 1915, when 
Henry SuzzaUo entered upon the presidency, having been elected in 
June 1915. Dean Landes again became dean of the college of science 
and professor of geology, which positions he retained until the college 
was abolished in 1932. Dean Lahdes was born in C^oU, Ind., De- 
cember 22, 1867. He was awarded the degree of B.A. by the Univer- 
sity of Indiana in 1892, and the A.B. and M.A. degrees by Harvard 
in 1893. He became professor of geology at the University of Wash- 
ington in 1895 and dean of the newly organized college of scieiice in 
January 1913. He served as State geologist from 1901 to 1921. 

\ The administration of Pres. Henry Suzzallo, 1915-26 . — In June 1915 
'y Henry SuzaUo, professor of education in Teachers College, Columbia 
University, was elected president and began his term of service in 
\S^lcmbcr. He was bom in San Jose, Calif., August 22, 1875. He 
Was graduated from the State normal school at San Jose in 1895. In 
l^W he received the B.A. degree from Stanford University, in 1902 
the\ A.M., and in 1905 the Hi.D. from Columbia University. The 
deg^ of LL.D. was conferred upon him by the University of Cali- 
fornia' in 1918 and in 1925 by the University of British Columbia. 
Before coming to Washington he had served as assistant instructor 
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and assistant professor of education at Stanford. At Teachers College, 
Columbia University, he was fellow and lecturer, 1903-5; adjunct 
professor of education, 1907-9; professor of education, 1909-15. 

He served as president at Washington until October 1927. The 
Governor, Roland H. Hartley, stated that President Suzzallo was too 
much involved in politics and that the board of regents were not 
maiuging the university econanically and advantageously. He re- 
moved the board of regents and appointed a new board, which, in 
turn, removed President Suzzallo. Dr. Sussallo was president of the 
Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching from 1930 to 
the time of his death on September 25, 1933. He was stricken in . 
Seattle while making a vfeit en route from California to New Yorlu| 
City. The regents of the university met and voted to name the librai^r 
The Henry Surgallo Memorial Library. 

During the period from 1915 to 1927 the university grew rapidly in 
numbers and influence. In 1914-15 the enrollment was 4,050. In 
1926-27 10,169 were enrolled. A school of commerce was opened at 
the beginning of the year. 1916-17 with Carlton Hubbcll Parker as 
dean. This school filled an important need as many high-school 
graduates were previously barred by the academic requirements, 
especially in the foreign languages from entering any college of the 
university. Graduates from the commercial courses in the high schools 
were admitted. The enrollment was large from the outset. The 
college of business administration, the name since 1917-18, is one of 
the largest in the university and includes many of the best students, 
most of whom were barred from university study before the new 
organization was established. In 1916-17 a library school was opened 
with Librarian William E. Henry as director. A college of naval, 
military, and acronauitical science was established in 1917-18 under 
the stimulus of the \^^orld War conditions. The name of the Friday^ 
Harbor Station was d^ged that year to the Puget Sound Biological 
Station. In March 19i8, a school of journalism was organized under 
Colin Victor E>yment ^ director. 

From 1917 to 1919 the university, as every other institution, was 
tremendously upset by the World War. With the great exodus of 
faculty and students for war service, with the public mind absorbed 
in the titanic problems it is remarkable diat the universities could 
function with any degree of effectiveness. The university campus 
.was an armed military camp, faculty and students passed through the ' 
picket lines going to and from their work and everywhere Mars was 
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dominant. Notwithstanding the terrific disruptimi the university 
managed to con^ipje. The bronze tablet at the north entrance has 
inscribed upon it the large roll of those who paid the supreme price 
and never returned to complete a university course'. 

In 1919-20 Colin V. Eiyinent resigned and Matthew Lyle Spencer 
was elected director of the school of journalism. A college of fisheries 
was established with John N. Cobb as director. 

In 1921-22 the college of education was reorganized, by relegating 
the first 2 years of work of the college of education to the colleges of 
liberal arts and science. The new organization, beginning wiA the 
junior year of college work and admitting normal school graduates 
also was renamed the school of education. That reduced the number 
of nominal education students but did not reduce the enrollment in 
the department of education. 

Dunng President Suzzallo's administration numerous buildings were 
constructed on the campus. They included the Home Eomomics 
Hall, Commerce Hall, Philosophy Hall, Education Hall, the Forestry 
Building, Mines Building, and the first unit of the library. AH these 
served to attract attention to the university. All of these buildings 
are in the Tudor-Gothic style of architecture, fireproof, class A build- 
ings of steel and reinforced concrete. They are veneered with a 
beautiful buff-colored brick with terra cotta t rimmi ng)^, The whole 
appearance is exceedingly attractive. 

Acting President David Thomson^ 1926-27 . — On the removal of 
President Suzzallo, Dean David Thomson of the college of liberal arts 
was made acting president, which position he held during the aradi>frnV 
year 1926-27. He is a graduate of the University of Toronto with the 
degree of A.B. He was a graduate student in the University of 
Chicago. After a year of study in Europe he came to the University 
of Washington as professor of Latin, succeeding Dr. Kane who became 
president. No chailges occurred in the university during Acting 
President Thomson's incumbency. 

Upon retiring E^resident Suzzallo the regents immediately began a 
search for a permanent successor. The position was offer^ to 
Stephen I. Miller who was a former dean of the college of business 
administration, but who had , resigned to become secretary of the 
American Bankers' Association. Dean Miller declined the position 
l^lhoug^ he was assured of a free hand in the management of the 
^versity. 

The administration of President Spencer, 1927-33 . — In the summer 
of 1927 Matthew Lyle Spencer was elected president and entered 
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upon the position at the opening of the academic year, 1927-28. Dr. 
Spencer as previously stated had formerly been dean of the school of 
journalism of the university from 1919-20 to 1926. He resigned the 
deanship in 1926 and devoted a year to travel in Europe and to the 
vice presidaicy of the Seattle Chamber of Commerce. 

In 1930 the woric offered in the college of fisheries was merged with 
the college of science and distributed among several of the science 
departments. On July 19, 1932, the regents made a complete reor' 
ganizatiem of the university schools and colleges. The 13 school and 
college units were combined mto 4. The colleges of liberal arts, 
science, business administration, fine arts, and the schools of cduca- 
tion, journalism, and the library school were merged in the colleges 
of arts and sciences, with Dudley D. Gpffith as de^. The college of 
technology absorbed colleges of engineering, pharmacy, forestry, 
and mines. Richard G. Tyler of the former college of engineering 
was made dean of the new college. The law school retained its former 
organization with Harold Shepherd continuing as dean. Frederick 
Jvlorgan Padelford continued as dean of the graduate school which 
was not changed in organization. 

The schools and colleges which lost their former organization were 
given departmental status and their deans were made department 
executive officers as the designation “head of department” had been 
abandoned a couple of years earlier. 

President Spencer explained the reorganization as partly one of 
economy to reduce overhead expenses. The primary purpose, how- 
ever, he considered as educational efficiency. He said that 

through diMtic eliininatioo of trade* and vocational cduraea, which will be effected 
in the near future by the bculty we will teach the atudent the fundamental* of 
knowledge, teach him to think and allow him to apply that knowledge, for himaelf. 
We will now educate our studenta. not train them • • Greater loyalty to the 
Univeraity of Waahingtoo will be one result of the change. Graduates of this univer- 
sity have pceviously considered themselves graduates of a particular fKnn| or <-nlUy 
This placed loyalty will be elimiruted and supplanted by a raew artd'trxier Washing- 
tonian loyalty. The financial uvingi to be effected which were the iinmediate rootive 

for the changes, will be laoticed in the *limina»inn of dean's n ffirfs stkI secretarial 
staff.*^ 

On Jinusry 25, 1933, Governor R^srtin, who hsd become Governor 
in the election in November 1932, appointed an entirely new board of 
regents. The members were Lewis B. Schwellcnbach, Philip D. 
Macbride, Alfred Shcmanslri, and Winlock W. Miller of Seattle; Wer- 
ner A. Rupp of Aberdeen; Robert Montgomery of Puyallup; and 

** Uwimtitt tf VsAsnw* Oet. 4, ml 
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Edward P . Ryan of Spokane. Messrs. Miller and Rupp bad served 
on the board before, being replaced by Governor Hartley. 

Following the appointment of the new board of regents, President 
Spencer filed his resignation on January 27, 1933, and asked that he be 
appointed as professor of English. On March 27 a locil paper carried 
the following news item : Following an all'day Sunday session at the 

University of Washington yesterday the university board of regents 
.announced it had voted unanimously to accept the resignation of Dr. 
M. Lyle Spencer as president.”” 

The resignation of Dr. Spencer became effective June 30, 1933. 
Between the time of his resignation aifd the above date, he was ”re' 
lieved of active duty but with full salary and use of the President’s 
residence. During the year 1933-34, Dr. Spencer became dean of 
the school of journalism of Syracuse University. 

Hugo Win^enwerder, ucting president, March 1933 to August 1, 
1934. — Following the retirement of President Spencer the regents 
appointed Hugo Winkenwerdcr then executive officer of the depart' 
ment of forestry, as acting president of the university. 

Dean Winkenwerdcr was bom at Watertown, Wis.. March 16, 
1878. He was graduated from the University of Wisconsin in June 
1902 with the degree of B. S. and from Yale University in 1907 with 
the degree of master of forestry. He became assistant professor of 
forestry in Colorado College m 1908 and served there 1 year. In 
1909 he was elected associate professor of forestry at the University 
of Washington, in which rank he served until 1912 when he became 
dean of the college of forestry on the resignation of Dean Miller 
1930, when the college of forestry was disorganized and merged in 
the college of technology, Dean Winkenwerdcr became executive 
officer of the department of forestry. 

Immediately following their appointment, the new board of regents 
set about the reestablishment of some of the dismantled colleges and 
schools. The college of pharmacy was the first one to be reinstated, 
February 5, 1933. Dr. Charles W. jeffinson was reappointed dean. 

May 22, 1933, the college of science was restored to its former 
status with Prof. Henry Landes again as dean. On the »am^ isxt 
the school of education was reestablished with Dr. Willis L. Uhl a^ 
as dean. The college of forestry was reestablished on July 1, 1933, 
with Dwight S. Jeffers as acting dean. On September 30, 1933, the 


• PofC'IftfcIlifrvicicr, Mtr. 27, 1W2. 

•• UohFcnttT of Wa^hiogten Daily, Mir. 28, 1932, 
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division ^ economics and business administration was reestablished 
as the college of economics and ^business. Dr. Shirly J* Coon was 
reappointed as the dean. 

Lee Paul Sieg, president, August 1, 1934 . — After a search of more 
than a year the regents elected Dean Lee Paul Sieg of the University 
of Pittsburgh as president. Dr. Sieg wired his acceptance on May 
30, 1934. His term of office began August 1. Acting President 
Winkenwerder was restored to his former position as dean of the 
college of forestry, which he had headed for 22 years before being 
drafted as the temporary executive of the university. 

Dr. Sieg was bom at Marshalltown, Iowa, October 7, 1879. He 
received his elementary and secondary school training in the schools 
of that city. He was graduated from the University of Iowa with 
the degree of B. S. in June 1900. The following year he was awarded 
the degree of M. S. In' 19l0 the university bestowed upon him iti 
highest degree, Ph. D., his major work having been in physics. His 
distinguished ^ork in that field later gained him election as a fellow 
in the Amencan Physical Society and in the American Association 
for the> Advancenient of Science. 

During the years 1903-6 he was head of the department of physics 
at Carleton College, Northfield, Minn. On his return to the Uni- 
versity of Iowa he was successively instructor, assistant professor, arjd 
professor of physics, being in the last-named rank from 1920 to 1924. 
In the fall of 1924 he accepted a call to the University of Pittsburgh to 
become a colleague of his former classmate, colleague, and president. 
Dr. John G. Bowman, Chancellor of the University of Pittsburgh. 
There Dr. Sieg was head of the department of physics and dean of the 
college and mduate school. From 1931 to the time of his acceptance of 
his post at flic University of Washington he was also acting dean of 
the school of education. 

Immediately following his election as president Dr. Sieg chose as 
dean of the college of liberal arts Dr. Edward H. Lauer, who was at 
the time director of extension and athletics at the University of Iowa. 
The announcement was made at the University of Washington on 
June 4, 1934. He succeeded Dean Dudley D. Griffith, who was re- 
tained as executive officer of the department of toglish. Dr, Lauer 
assumed office on August 1. 

On August 15 President Sieg announced a far-reaching reorganiza- 
tion. A university college was established to include the colkge of 
liberal arts and the college of science. Dr. Lauer was named dean of 
the university college and also dean of fitculties, replacing Dean David 
Thomson. The university college absorbed the divisions of journalism 


J 
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and fine arts which had been for a couple of ye^ under the wing of 
the college of liberal arts. 

The new university college comprises two divisions, one of general 
studies, including the departments usually designated as liberal arts 
or sciences; the other division includes the semprofessional depart- 
ments of architecture, art, chemistry, journalism, home economics, 
bhrary, music, and nursing. I*rof. Henry Landes was nam^ as dean 
and adviser of students in the semiprofessional division and Dean 
Thomson as dean and adviser of the students in the division of general 
studies. Both divisions are under the university cbllege. 

Dean Thomson, who was also vice president, was made vke presi- 
dent emeritus with the statement from the regents that no one else 
would be made vice president while Dean Thomson was connected 
with the university. i 

On September 2, 1934, the regents restored the department of mines 
to its former status as the college of mines. Prof. Milnor Roberts was 
reappointed to his former position as dean of the college. 

More liberal entrance requirenums . — The State board of education 
since 1909 has been vested with the authority to inspect and acaedit 
high schools. Graduation from an accredited high stiool gives a legal 
Iffght to enter the university, the State college, and the State normal 
schoob. For entrance to a given college or school in the university 
the faculty of the university ^s the legal right to determine the en- 
trance requiremeiits.*** For a nimber of years the faculty assumed the 
right to admit to the university only those accredited high-school 
graduate* whose grades were approximately C or above. Thb 
ruling caused considerabb dissadsbetion among many patroiu the 
university. 

When Clarence D. hfartin became a candidate for Governor he 
announced that if elected every graduate of an accredited high school 
should have the privilege of admission to any of the higher educational 
institutions of the State. Since hu election that has been true. Gov' 
ernor Martin has stated that from the standpoint of cituenship he u 
even more concerned about those graduates with low grades than those 
1 . who have higher scholarship. 

In response to public opinion the bculty voted to admit all ^dustes 
of the accredited high schoob who ate recommended by their high- 
school principab. Students whose grade-point averages are 2 or above 
during the last 2 years of hi^-school work are admitted as regular 


*UwiorWuiiiatCDO, 1909, NC. 5, p. nS; Mc. Xp-IM. 
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students. All whose averages are bclo^)(^ that are admitted on proba- 
tion for 1 year and are not allowed to participate in student activities. 

5. Growth in Enrollment at the University of Washington 

The records of the university prior to 1875 arc almost nonexistent. 
Between that date and 1903 when the preparatory department was 
finally abolished the classification was so indefinite that the statistics 
undoubtedly reveal only approximately the actual enrollments. How' 
ever, meager and loosely classified as the statistics ire, a fairly approxi' 
mate picture of the growth of the university tnay be gained. 

In 1861—62 during the 5 months of school about 30 pupils were 
eiuolled. They were probably mostly elementary pupils. There was 
one teacher, Asa ^linn Mercer. In 1862-63 during the 5 months of 
school 51 were enrolled, distributed as follows: Primary 30; grammar 
13; preparatory 7; college 1. There were two teachers. 

In 1877-78 there were 126 enrolled, “59 ladies, 67 gentlemen.” 
The announcement does not c]pssify them, but we may judge that 
they were mainly elementary and preparatory pupils by the fact of 
their distribution according to subjects, which was as follows: 

Spelling, 66 ; reading, 86; writing, 47: geography, 36; arithmetic, 106; United States 
history, 15;. English grammar, 68; elementary algebra, 24; universiCy algebra, 20; 
physiology, 25; natural philosophy, 17; botany, 4; Latin (6rst book), 33; Latin reader 
aiad grammar, 26; Cicero, 3; German, 9; common school bodekeeping. 32; counting' 
bouse bookkeeping, 2; Washington Territory school law, 7; United States corutitu' 
tions, 9; geometry, 7; trigonometry, 3.*‘ 

Begirding with the year 1878-79 an approximate classifibtion has 
been figured out from the catalogs or announcements. A rough 
tabular statement follows. From 1903 the arrangement is satisfactory 
in the announcements. 

. The summer^ session was established in the summer of 1904. The 
attendance has always been counted on the next year's enrollment. 
The preparatory department, temporarily abandoned in I897i reestab' 
lished in 1898, was permanently abolished in 1904. 


^ Announcrtpcnt, l87t 
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Tabu 29. Enrollment in the C/mver«tt^ of Wathington during tuccetnve yeart from 

1861-62 to 1904 


Year 


1 


1861-62. 

1862-63. 

l87f-75. 

1877- 78. 

1878- 79. 
1 . 17 ^. 
11380-81. 
1881 - 82 . 
1882-83. 
1884-85. 
188^. 


1887 - 88 .. 

1888- 89.. 

1889- 90.. 
189(HM.. 

1891- 92.. 

1892- 93 . . 
189^-94.. 
1894-95.. 

1896- 97.. 

1897- 98.. 

1898- 99.. 

1899- 1900, 

1900- 1 ... 

1901- 2... 

1902- 3... 

1903- 4... 


CoUefc studenia 

Preparatory atudenta 

2 

8 * 

? 

About 30 

1... 

50 (30 i>rimary, 13 grammar, tec. 7) 

96uncUf«i6cd 

aoriM undUnifitd 


8 (plua 33 iubfrethmen) 

114 

26 (plvia 51 tubfrethmen) 

83 

27 ^ut 33 eubfrtahmen) 

77 

34 37 iubfreibiDen) 

68 

69 (^01 35 aubfreabmen) 

80 (ptuf 5^ primary) . . 

82 

68 Inlufl 50 nrimarv) § 

35....;* 

mwi 7/., ^ 

78 IdIlu 55 iifirliAMA^rn 

108... i 

iJ J »••••»•«. 

84 (nlufl 23 art) 

89 

102 Inliia 88 miiair. art) 

96 

124 (dIim 124 miiair art^ 

50 

176 IdIua 1)0 ftuisu* 

45 

50 ffUlM 17) fnilAir %rf\ 

59 

iuuMWa •4i|. • 

47 (nliXfl 120 miair artl 

128 

1)) foliM 764 miuiV 

425 (includet preparatory itudetUf) . . 

a«/«/ OrV^ UiU#mi • • •»•••#« 

271..:...T7, 


239 


264 V 


399 

115 

472 : 

132 

499 

102 

601 

30 

707 ^ 



1 


Teachen 


4 




1 

2 

6 

5 

12 

11 

ri 

9 

13 

12 

7 

7 

8 
10 
11 
13 

15 

16 
19 
28 
28 
28 
24 
52 
48 
54 
47 


Table 30. — EnrollniaM in University of Washington, 1904-34 * 


Year 


1 


1904- 5 

1905- 6 

1906- 7 

1909- 10 

1910- 11 

1911- 12 

1912- 13 

1913- 14 

1914- 15 

1915- 16 

1916- 17 

1917- 18 

1918- 19 

1919- 20 

1920- 21 

1921- 22.^. 

1922- 23 W.. 

1923- 24 

1924- 25 

1925- 26 

1926- 27 

1927- 28 

1928- 29 

1929- 30 

1930- 31 

1931- 32 

1932- 33..... 

1933- 34 


Summer 

Regular 

KMioa 

year 

2 

3 

114 

811 

l6l 

1,035 
1, 132 

198 

243 

1,396 

235 

1,679 

288 

1,938 

303 

2,200 

373 

2,341 

482 

2.292 

- 667 

2,810 

917 

3,307 

1,060 

3,225 

1,386 

3,716 

1,245 

3,074 

1,291 

5,030 

1.527 

5,958 

1,664 

5,882 

1,930 

3,410 

1,964 

5,819 

X 109 

6,190 

2,356 

6.310 

2,489 

7,260 

2,697 

7,933 

3,249 

8; 353 

3.057 

8,309 

3,039 

8.394 

xm 

8,583 

3.686 

7.915 

2,915 

7,193 

1.975 

8,469 


Total 

Number tn 
faculty 

4 

5 

925 

64 

1, 194 

65 

1,320 

68 

1,592 

82 

1,846 

99 

X156 

113 

2,427 

128 

2,632 

143 

2,824 

155 

3,340 

177 

4,050 

192 

4.055 

205 

4. 824 

208 

4,096 

203 

6,007 

151 

.7, 135 

235 

7.015 

264 

6,631 

270 

' 7,005 

274 

7.844 

272 

8,136 

272 

9,261 

286 

10,169 

296 

11, 100 

372 

10,7tf7 

338 

ia998 

361 

11,361 

385 

11,064 

398 

9.604 

396 

9,864 

416 


I Bieniual reporti of the botfd of re«eou, 1917* 9 63; 1919, p. 90; 1929. p. 57; 1933; p. 58; inoud 

cacawfib . 
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6. Financial Support of the University 

An exact statistical statement of the finances (jf the university during 
territorial days is impossible because most of ^e records have either 
been entirely lost or have become so scattered that they cannot be 
located. During most of that period no systematic method of account' 
ing had been developed at the university. The present regents do not 
have possession of most of the records during the territorial period. 
From the scattered sources, including regents' reports, catalogs, ses^ 
sion laws, legislative council proceedings, etc., a fragmentary and 
inadequate statement has been prepared. From the date of admission 
of Washington to statehood the ijpcords are fairly complete although 
the legislative records are not at aU systematically arranged. 

^ The subjoined table rnakes no attempt at an accountant’s analysis of 
receipts and expenditures. The figures indicate merely the revenues 
made available through the sale of the original Lmd grants, through 
^rentals from the donated lO'acre sjj», through student fees, and 
through direct legislative appropria^^. 

While the accounts have been admirably kept since the beginning of 
statehood, the bookkeeping has been necessarily complex. To repro' 
ducc all of the intricacies of accounting would serve no important pur^ 
pose in this history of education! The discussion following will 
afford an approximately correct understanding of the meager support 
accorded the university during territorial days and the rather generous 
support since that^||me. 

In 1861 the territorial university was relocated in Seattle. Ten 
acres were given as a campus by five donors, 8H acres by the Hon. A. A. 
Denny and wife, Mary A., and 1^ acres by Charles C. Terry and 
wife, Mary J., and Edward Lander. The proceeds of two townships 
of land of 36 sections each granted by the Amended Donation Act of 
Congress, July 17, 1854, were to be used for the support and endow- 
ment of the institution. The aggregate quantity of land reserved was 
46^(^ acres. The council journal shows that by Dumber 4, 1861, 
there had been erected and nearly completed a university building 
50 by 80 feet and 2 striries in height, containing 4 rooms, also a presi- 
dent’s house 40 by 50, and a boarding house 24 by 48 feet (possibly 
40). There had been sold 20,524.70 aaes at $1.50 per acre, making 
$30,787-04, of which amount $30,400.69 had been expended for build- 
ings, clearing, and fencing of the land, etc. “ , • 

♦ 

** No. 31, an act ftlativc (d tbe adbool fund of Xing Gouiitf . 
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The tefritorial legislature A 1862 allowed $2,000 of the principal to 
be used. Whether this was to be used for the president's salary can- 
not be determined. In H. B. No. 1, 1862, relative to die school fond 
in King County is found the report of the regents which shows 
additional land sales of $16,748.03, making the total expienditure to 
that date $40,616.42. Not until 1866 when the legislature voted 
$150 per year to the treasurer do we 6nd the university mentioned 
in the Session Laws. But in the regents' reports in 1864 it is stated 
that 43,928 acres of land had been sold at $1.50 per acre which brought 
$65,892, but that buildingsand other expenses had reduced the amount 
to $24,015. Again through the regents' rejxMts in 1866 it is learned 
thatdzere was $13,884.77 available but only $298.82 in cash. 
AOnJune 28, 1867, the university was closed. Whether or not other 
^ or more primary school work was given in the buildings’ is not shown 
by official repo^. The Session Laws of 1875 show an appropriation 
of $1,500 which was allowed for the repair of buildings. The univer 
sity catalog for that year shows that the university was in session 
during the year 1874-75. The 1877 appropriation was $2,000 per 
biennium: and $500 for the purchase of philosophical apparatus. The 
regents' report indicates that $2,000 was received from the territorial 
treasurer and $2,386.11 from interest on loans, rents, and collections, 
totaling $4,386.1 1 . In 1879 die total appropriation frdfai the territori^ 
legislature for the biennium was-$2,500 but the regents’ report shows 
receipts for $5,362.09 which includes interest, etc., and tuition for 
1 year of $2,560 from March 1880 to February 1881. 

The only Appropriation allowed by^e territorial legislature for 
the biennium of 1881-83 was $150 to locate lands but the “Catalogue 
of the University of Washington Territory, Seattle^ Wn.” for the 
scholastic year 1882-83 under the title " Improvements" reads “ Be' 
sides the expenditure .dtiririg the year by the regents of about $3,000 
raised by voluntary contribution by the citizens of Seattle, in necessary 
repairs and improvements of th^niversitf buildup and grounds, the 
faculty and student^, by series of lectures and literary entertainments, 
have raised the Ttei^essary funds with. which have been purcha^ and 
placed in the University a fine Weber piano, an excellent Estey Chapel 
organ and two hundred dollars' worth of pfolosophical apparatus." 
This report 'was signed by tfie^ president,, L. J. Vcn^cll. , 

1883 the legislative appropriation was $6,000; in 1885^ $10,&X>; 
and in 1887. again $10,600. The regents’ report for 1887 coptain^'the 
foUqwing statement: , 


Vi-..: 
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Oct. 3, A. D. 1895. BaL of mooey $72L 99 

Notea valued at 2, 57Q. 00 

From terr. treaa. Jao. 1, 1886 to July 1, 1887. . 8, 250. 00 

'XMitionamceOct. 1, 1885 toSept. 20, 1887 (Pres. Powell) 2, 016 10 

Tuition Sept 7, 1887 Pres. Catch ; , . . 205. 00 

Miacellaneoua account. 1,435.00 


Jj . 12, 92& 09 

Treasurer’s report May 23, 1889 (Report Apr. 16, 1888-Sept. 
28, 1889). 

Caah tumed-Over by Hon. Orange Jacobtf (former treaa.) $1, 839. 13 


Cash received loans and interest 1, 417- ^ 

Caahttceived tuition fees. .\. 4,025.95 

Cash received from librarian 2. 00 


C 4 «h received Teihuvial Legislative appropriation 6, 550i 00 

13, 834. 48 

In 1889, the year of attaining statehood, the biennium appap)riation 
dropped to $10,000.” 

The accompanying table exhibits the amounts provided for the 
university from different sources for ea«h lj(cnnium since the common' 
wealth was admitted to statehood. The' amounts indicated represent 
approximately the sums expended for the university although in some 
casb there have been unexpended balances which automatically revert 
to the State treasu^. 


Table 31.— i/nwernty revenues /rom oil sources, 1891-1933 


Ym 

AppropriaCiooa 

Student 
feet for 
* building! 

Renal old 
■te 

From Und 
commiaatoQ 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

i80l-9^ t * 

$26, 600.00 
39,000.00 
140,000.00 
80. 500.00 

165.000. 00 

270.000. 00 
218. 500.00 
298.690.00 

1 1,004,000.00 




.99rv-9$ ,,,, - 




* , , . - 


$1,046 

I12R39 
680.00 
819.57 
5,05a 16 
6.831.44 
15,606 50 
3,978.56 

807-00 






, , , , . .f * 





9,000 

13,500 

30,000 

,rr,T * 





907-9 .Af 



> StiOOjOOO of the sbovc tppttpmted for the AU«ki Yukoo Pidfic Expodcicn buildinfi which Utcr 
were to bc4«d for urhwiity purpo» 

The rtfexits* r ep ort! during the cmiier teirritoriil dirt tie dtfioult to hod; ooe or two our be found b 
the JouratU end tnothtf one or two in tht^of the Houar. Regeoct* Repoft for > 1861 — CouikI 

jourul; 1862— Houte Joumtl; 1864 publithcd ta irparmte CTport i to clw> LegUUtive Aatcmhlr; Houii 
JouxTul. 1866, pipe 100 ftwei the Univerder ConuniMioQen' Report; 1867 Report of the Bovd of Univepicy 
Rcgenciaf the Territory of Wathingtoo to the hrat bienobl t tm o n of the Ugiabtife Aaambiy; 1879 ai^ 
s 1881, 1887 * 1889 r^ona ifc publiahed fo arpvate conr. 
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Tablz il. — University revatues from aU sources, 1891-1933 — Contintted 


Vcar 


Appcxipruboot 


Student 
fert for 
buildtnff 


Rmtil old 

■tt 


Prom Und 


190^11 
1911-13 
1913-15 
1915-17 
1917-19 
191^21 . 
1921-23. 
1923-25 
1925-27 
1927-29 
1929-31 
1931-33 
1933-35 


$673,322.00 
816 . 000.00 
U052, 201.00 

1 , 4io,ooaoo 

I,6li78a00 
2, 560. 154. 34 
3,457,747.94 
3.071.683.00 
2,223.814.34 
<4. 266. 524. 00 
4, 434. 300. 00 
4. 139.401.00 
2,550. 16a 77 


$104. 275. 00 
93. 565.00 
229,531. 13 
210, 335. 00 
<38.195.00 
343.725.28 
385.661.90 
383. 356.08 
^202,608.61 


$3aooo 

55.000 

80.000 
80,000' 
80,000 
frooo 
lib. 000 
160,000 
160,000 
160,000 
160,000 
180,000 


$30,526.93 
11.736.56 
11,961.06 
22,^18.24 
53,026.90 
25.698.99 
6,87138 
•18. 487. 91 
•12,425.85 
•83,231. 10 
•25,96110 
•1,494.70 


•{922-24. 

•1924-26. 

• In additioQ there wu rmppropr ii t e d a total of $129,000 for t ree two and maiotexance o^ a buakhiv' 

acd^ioc^ buildiDfa. 

•1926-28. 

•l928-3a 

^ Apr. 1. 1931-Mar. 31. 1931 ^ 

• 1930-31 , 

# 

Donations for buiU«n^s.**-^In addition to the support derived from 
public funds, the university has received sev^al substantial gifts for 
buildings. These are indicated in the accompanying statement: y 


Yoi 


Budding 


AmoM 


Name of docxlf 


1923-25 
1925-27 
1927-29 
1929-31 
1931-33 
35 




Andemn HaD 

Hcmr Art Gallery 

Mec*f rrymnaiium and paTilioo 

Gucfexineim Hall 

Ooeanofrap^ bboratories and boat . . 
Dorn u tocy, in6rmary, and powcf'houae 
citm ai n n. 

library wing 

Dor^bry, in6nttry, aioid p owtr^houae 
rtes 
do 


$259.603. 18 

loo.ooaoo 

467.895.72 

392,008.06 

239,798.32 

237,50a00 

112,50a 00 

137. 500. 00 

262.500.00 

45aooaoo 


Angea R Andenoo. 

H. a Henry. 

The AMoaited Scudenta. 
Guggenhnma. ■ 

Rockefeller FoundatiocL 
Federal Government. 

Da 

State. 

Da 

\ 

Federal GovemtnM cd be repaid out of 
receipCi from donnitory and mimary 
within 20 yeah. 


•• The forefoing aectioo baa been mainly Mwmb l ed by Mim Eunkn Spencer. The authonacknowled|prh 0 
valuable arnimnrr in thta bme-oonaumtog and dAvk caaL The data were Kcured from Sewion Lawi. 
f gport a of the board of rr f rnr a, land civniiM i n o er i* lep o r ta . Hour aiKl Senate JouraaU, etc. The ctatiacica 
leiatinf to tentala, fees for brnkhogi, tec., are found in part in A fcmpts' report of jamary 1933. pp. 67. 7a 
< Dean Herbert T. Condog dean of men and Rczetaiy of the board of regeota baa kdidly read chb Rctaor. 
He was far nany yean coapcxoDcr of the univenicy. 
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Chapter XII' 


The State College at Pu llman * 


1. The Growing Demand for Agricultural and Industrial Education 


A new interpretation of education.— The establishment and subset 
(]uent development of the State college at P ullman is one item in a 
roost remarbble phase of the history of education in America. That 
institution and soroe 50 others are the direct fruit of a changing con' 
ception of the roeamng and objectives of education. The philosophy 
education which produced these nearly three score institutions 
was new to the world in the latter half of the nineteenth century. 

There was a growing disbelief in the old classical education fer the 
few and an indefinite idea that a more practical type of eduation 
should be made available for the masses of the industrial workers and 
the common people. There was also emerging a belief that the Na' 
QCKial Govemmentnoug^t to provide on a generous §c^ for the ad' 
vanced education its industrial classes. 

The Illinois reso!utions to Congress, 1853 . — The first organixed 
expression of this belief was formulated by the legislature of lUirKris 
in resolutions to Congress on February 8, 1853. Those resolutions 
are here reproduced:* 


Whereas the (pint and progress of thicage and country demand the culture of the 
highest order of inteUectual attainment in theoretic and industrial science: and 
Whoeas it is impossible that our commerce and proaperiCy will continue to increase 
without c a lling into requiatioo all the elemenu of interaal thrift ariaing from the 
labors of the farmer, the mirh a nic , and the manufacturer, by every festering effort 
within the teach of the govemnnent; and 

Whereas a system of industrial universities, liberally endowee^in each State of the 
Union, cooperative with each other, and with the Smithsonian Institutt at Washing' 
ton, would develop a more liberal and practical education among the people, tend to 
mote intellectualiae the rising generation asKl eminently coodua to the vittoe, intelli' 
genoe and true glory of our commoo country; therefore be it 
Resohed by tte bouse of representatives, the seiaate. concurring herein. That our 
Semton in Congress be instructed, and our RepreKotatives be requested, to use 


•TV laner p«oo6rfek». tU sad XlV iduiai m tWtote CoOcft rf WuteKtoa haw baa read br 
fts si hnt HdbnJsad^. B. A. Bryw.scqidtatfcritui«f lb»t u s atuUu sv TW authon an'iiifeiul to 
tkem far tiicg criririHs cometiotM^ tod i 
1 Cm EdaiBdL 
iOL 19ia ppw 16-p. 


TbeOrig^cf dii' UadOoMit Act cf tS6X of IBiixMt Bulletin 
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tbdr beft exertioos to procure the paange of i law of Coogmt dooatiag to each 
State in the Unkn an amount of public lands not less in value than five hundred thou^ 
sand dollars, for the libqal endowment of a system of industrial universities, one in 
ryK Sute in the Onion, to cooperate vnth each other, and with the Smithsooian 
Institute at Washington, for the more liberal and practical educatioo of our industrial 
cUw and thdr teachers; a liberal and varied education, adapted to the manifold 
wants of a practical and enterprising people, and a provisioo for such educational 
fadlxties being in manifest ooncurrence with the intimatioos of the popular wiU, 
it urgently dwnands the united efforts of our strength. 

Resolved, That the Governor is hereby autboriaed to forward a copy of dst fioregotDg 
resohitiaos to our Senators and Representatives in Congress, and to the executive 
and legislature of each of our sister States, inviting them to cooperate with us in this 
meritorious enterprise. 

John Rbtnolos, 

Spejl^er of the House of RepreMcntatsoes. 

G. KoEaNza, 

Spe4si(er of the Senste, 

J. A. MAT71SQM. 

ALEiANDea SrAaKE, 

Secretary of State. 

Horace Greeley s editorial . — A few days lagx, Febnjary 26, 1853, 
the New Torli Triburie, the most widely drculat^ and influential 
paper of that time, carried the following editorial, probably penned 
by Horace Grqpley himself: 

It may now be ten ye^s since a few poor and inoonskieratSe persoos^began to ""agi' 
tate*" in favor of a more practical system of thorough education, whereby youth without 
cf ftx sbould be txamtd for eminent usefulness in all the departments of 
lodustry. They teminaiies in which agriculture, the merhanir, arts, the 

mamgement of machinery. sbould be thoroughly taught, based upon a knowledge 
of chemistry, geology, boCapy^ hydraulics, with s c orre sp ooding jrohctency in all 
that pertains to bousewifiery, and household manufactures for female pupils. Them 
Qode vtij Httk immediate impresbon dh the pubbe mind. They were 
by DO great names, and no imposing array of coloo d s, generals, and bonorabka 
was ever presented in the reports of the agitatoss* meetiogs. In fkt, these meetingi 
p i i tfy rmg DO rhanrtm for making persoml or party capital, and holding out no pros' 
pects of mug berths for couons and younger brothers, haVe always been but thinly 
attended. The only class feeling s deep interest in them was that one which could 
afford the and cxpenK involved in attendance oo distant oonvention^ 
And the great majority of the jounials have not, to this day, cv iD oe d a consciousness 
that any sikh movement had an cxistefice. 

Mi idea has abwly fpintd ground wh erever a few faithful advocates were 
found to cbexidi it, and several small co n ve n tioos of itp firiends have been held in this 
State, knbi^ to the foundation of a ** People • College ** and the pro^ has elicited 
the marked approval of Gov. Hunt and Gov. Seymour. Two Sute oanventaoDs have 
in Uke nanner been heU m niinois-the hst some few weeks ago-and one result of 
rtwy M the by the Irgishnwe of the State of the fbUowing joint ceeolutioQi.* 


Approved, Febeuakt 8, 1853. 
A true copy. 

Attest: 




(QsBSsd above) 
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Dr. Edmund J. Jamw, former president of tbc University of Illinois, 
credits Jonathan B. Turner, one-time professor in Illinois College at 
Jacksonville, 111., as the real father of the socalled “Morrill Act" 
of July 2, 1863.* ^ 

2. Federal Legislatioo for Agricultural Colleges 

The Morrill bill of 1857. — ^Even if Senator Morrill was iK>t the first 
to suggest the idea of national colleges of agriculture and the mechanic 
arts, it was he yho introduced the first bill in Congress to achieve 
that end. He introduced the original bill in the House of Repre- 
sentatives of which he was then a member on December 14, 1857. 
The bill was passed by the House <m April 22, 1858, by a vote of 
105 to 100. In the Senate, jefiersem Davis, as an expement of State’s 
rights, opposed the bill vigorously. It was passed in the Senate on 
February 7, 1859, by a vote cf 25 to 22, but relumed to the House 
with two unimportant amendments which were concurred in by the 
House on Fetffuary 16. It then went to President Buchanan, who 
vetoed it on FeNuary 24. An attempt was made to repass the' bill 
over the President’s veto, but was unsuccessful. 

The first Morrill Act, 1862.— When the next session of Congress 
opened President LiiKoln was in the White House. Mr. Morrill, 
then in the Senate, was as ardent as ever regarding his bill Being 
immers^ in the preparation of an exigent internal-revenue tax bill he 
says — 

1 handed a copy of the biD to my fiieod old Ben Wade of Ohio, with the request 
that be should introduce it in the Senate, to which diat sturdy Senator rcaddy 
assented and then preilnted the bill on May 2, 1862.* 

It passed the Senate on Jutjc 10 by a vote of 32 to 7 and the House 
on June 17 by a vote of 90 to 25. ^ July 2, 1862. the epoch-making 
document was signed by President Lincoln.* 

Because of die importance of the wording cf this rJajmifal act in the 
inteipretatioQ of educational legislation in every State in the Union 
the exact text of its most imnbrtant parts are reproduced here; 

An set donating public landr to t^r mcral Statei ntid Tariuriu ttfoch may provide 
coOagu fat the bene^ of i^icultun and the maehsnic am 
Be it enacted I9. the Senate end Hoiue of Jietmtentatwet of the United of 
Americn in Coi^reu uaentbled. That tbete be granted to the sevetal Sutes for the 

*Ji«» E ii— n J J. TV OrtpD rf Ar UaJOnai Act of 1862, Uaimiit y of IHinah Bdtein. Noe. to, 

t9ta p. UI. . _ 

WdfaaBkfaMaL TW Ufe wd Mk SerfidV of Jianiii Snitfa MoiTdL p. 369. 

• For so oodlcnt SmU loaoant lee KaadcL L U Fedo^ Aid he Vacuaaaal CV- 

se^ Foanduian (at the AdnaoHMSt fld TcacVai, >917, pp >-19. 
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Durpoacs hereinafter mentioned an amount of public land, to be approportioned to 
%ach State a quantity equal to 30,0CX) acres for each Senator and Represenudve in 
Congress to which the States art respectively entitled by the apportionment under _ 
the census of 1860: Provided, That no mineral lands shall be selected or purchased 
under the provisions of this act. 

Sec. 4^* (original) And be it furthrr enacud. That all moneys derived from the sale 
of th^ lands aforesaid by the States to which the lands are apportioned, and from the 
* sale of laiid scrip hereinbefore provided for, shall be invested in stocks of the United 
Sutes or of the Sutes, or some other safe stocks, yielding not less than 5 per centum 
upon the par value of said stocks; and that the moneys so invested shall constitute a 
perpetual fund, the capital of which shall remain forever undiminished (except so far 
as may be provided in section 5 of this act), and the interest of which shall be inviolably 
appropriated by each State which may take and claim the benefit of this act to the 
endowment, support, and maintenance of at least one college where the leading ol^cct 
shall be, without excluding other scientific and classical studies, and including military 
tactics, to t e a ch such branches of learning as are related to agriculture and the mC' 
chanic arts, in such manner as the legislatures, of the States may respectively pres- 
cribe in order to promote th^ liberal and practical education of the industrial classes in 
the several pursuits and professions in life. 

Sec. 5. Provided that “the annual interest shall be regularly applied without 
diminution to the purposes mentioned in the fourth section of this act, except that 
a sum, not exceeding 10 per centum upon the amount received by any State under 
tfie provisions of this act, may be expended for the purchase of lands for sites or 
experimental farms whenever authorised by the respective legislatures of said States.** 

** Second. No portion of said fund, nor the interest thereon, shall be applied, directly 
or indirectly, under any pretense whatever, to the purchase, erection, preservation, or 
repair of any building or buildings.** 

The same section stipulated that any States accepting the grant 
should provide, within 5 years, at least not less than one college as 
described in the fourth section of this act * * *. No State shall be 
entitled to the benefitfof this act unless it shall express its acceptance 
thereof by its legislature within 2 years from the date of its approval 
by the President.'" The bill was approved by President Lincoln on 
July 2, 1862.® Section 4 was amended Maf. 3, 1883. The only ^ 
changes referred to some details respecting manner of investment by 
’ the legislature. 

Supplementary acts of 1864 and 1866 . — On April 14, 1864, and on 
. July 23, 1866, supplementary acts extended the Bme of acceptance - 
until July 23, 1869, *and uiltil 1871 to establish a college. Th^ also 
provided that any territory on becoming a State should be allowed 3 
« ^ years from the date of attaining statehood to take advantage of tb^ 

' benefits. That gave Washington until November 11, 1892.^ 
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EvaJuati(tn of importance of Morrill Act. — Andrew D. White, for 
many years president of Comas’ University and later Minister to 
Germany , said of Senator Morrill s work in promoting agriculture) 
and industrial education; , 

It u, in my opinion, a aervice which deserves to be ranked, and which future his- 
torians will rank, with those of Hamilton in advocating the Constitution, of Jefoson 
in acquiring Louisiana, and of Qay in giving us a truly American policy.* 

Wc have definite statements showing Mr. .Morrill's motives and 
objectives in asking legislation for the establishment of colleges through 
Federal aid. Among his papers are memoranda penciled in 1874 in 
which he explains at some length the history and his purposes in urging 
the bill. Mr. Morrill said of the objectives that he had in mind 
that most of the existing collegiate institutions and their feeders were based upon the 
classic plan of teaching those only destined to pursue the socalled learned professions, 
leaving fanners and mechames and all those who must win their bread by labor, to the 
haphazard of being self-taught or not scientifically taughfeat all, and restricting the 
number of those who might be supposed to be qualified to fill places of higher considera- 
tion in private or public employments to the limited numbff of the graduates of the 

literary institutions • • •. Being myself the son of a hard-handed blacksmith, the 

most tnJy honest man I ever knew, who felt his own deprivation of schools (never 
having spent but six weeb iilside of a school house).' 1 could not overlook mechanics 
in any ijeasuie mtended to aid the industrial classes in the procurement of an education 
th 2 t might exalt thdr uaefulneu.* 

3. Legislation for an Agricultural College in Washington Territory 

Act accepting conditions of Morrill Act, 1864 —The legislative as- 
•sembly of the Territory of Washington did not delay but on January 
28, 1864, voted to accept the bounty of the Federal Govemmenp irT 
providing for the establishment of an agricultural, college. It seems 
important to give the text of that enactment because apparently no 
previous account of the establishment of the State college has men- 
tioned the important fact. * 

An act ^ ^ ^ 

To accept the propodtion of the Congress of the United Sutes grantingl^ to the 

Territory of Washington for agricultural colleges. 

After reciting the act of Congress in detail the-following law was 
enacted by the legislative assembly; 

Sbc. 1 . Be it eiuaed by the Legulortw Awembly of the Territory of Washit\gton, That 
each and all of the ptopositioos in said act of Congress, offered to the Territory of 
Washington, are inevocably adopted, with all the conditions and obligations theteio 
ooDtsined 


• Ptrler. WOliim Bdaxxx, The Ufe iikJ Publk Serv^ of JuMia Smit^ MorriU, p. 259. 
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Sec. 2. And Wherau, It it expedient to make provimont for locating aid lands u 
toon at possible, this act shall take effect and be in force from and after its pasage. 
Patted January 28, 1864 


C. CaosDT, 

Spe<iJ(rr of the House of Repretenutivet. 
O. B. McFaddbh, 
IViident of the Council. 


The legislature not only voted to accept the terms of the Federal 
grant, but also immediately, January 2, 1865, enacted a statute estab- 
lishing an agricultural college at Vancouver. 

Agricultural college established at Vancouver, 1865 . — It is probably 
known to very few at the present time that an agricultural college was 
established by the Territorial Legislative Assembly on January 1, 
1865. In the distribution of political patronage Vancouver seemed to 
possess large drawing power. The first Territorial institution to be 
located there was the penitentiary, on January 11, 1855, In 1860 the 
penitentiary was relocated at Port Townsend and the capital, then at 
Olympia, was traded to Vancouver in exchange. The Territorial 
Supreme Court declared the act unconstitutional, the capital remained 
at Olympia and Vancouver was without a Territorial institution. 

But Vancouver was not to be overlooked and consequently on 
January 2, 1865, the act which is quoted below was passed. The 
Agricultural college never was developed there and later Vancouver 
was given the School for the Dcfec^ves, now the School for the Deaf 
and Blind. Because of the historic significance of the establishment 
. of the agricultural college at that time'and place extended excerpts from 
the law are reproduced. 

* 

An act for the e!)itablithment and government of an agricultural college provided for by 
act of Congreaa, approved July 2, 1862. 

See. 1. Be it etiacud hy the Legislative Assembly of the Territory of Wiwbington, That 
there ahall be eftabliahed in ^hia Territory a college for the' benefit of agriculture and 
the mechanic arta, under the provisions of an act of Congreai approved July 2, 1862, 
.. entitled An act donating public landa to the teveral States and Territories which may 
provide coUegea for the benefit of agriculture and the mechanic arta which college 
■hall bc^ the name and style of Waahington College and be located at or near Jhe 
city of VaxKouver, in the county of Clarke, Waahington Territory. 

Sec. 2. That the object of said college ahall be to teach such braochea of learning 
u axe related fb agriculture and the mechanic arta, iiKluding adentific and daaatc 
ftudka and military tactica, in such manner aa the board of truatees of aaid college 
hereinafter created may preacribe and eatahliih, aut^t to the approval of the Legia^ 

ladve Aasaembly of thia Territocy.^^ 

» • 

w Laws of WyhioetoQ, 1864*^> pp- 32~a6» 
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It was provided that there should be a board of seven trustees, the 
governor to be one member. The persons named as trustees were: 
E. S.'Fowler, h/lich. Wintler, John Sheets, S. Brown, Gay Hayden, 
John H. Timmons, and Gov. EUwood Evans, ex officio. The board 
was to have its first meeting on the third Monday of February, A.D. 
1865, at Vancouver. They were to elect a commissioner of college 
lands, whose duty it was to selea 30,000 acres of land under the 
Federal grant. No lands were to be sold for less than $1.25 per acre.'* 
A supplementary act named three commissioners to select the site in 
or near Vancouver. Most of the act seems superfluous because the 
college had already been established and a board of trustees named at 
the previous session. The act read as follows: 

An act to provide for the location of ao agricultural college of Washington Territory 
under the provisioni of an act of G^ngress donating lands to the several Sutes and 
Territories which may provide ctolleges for the benefit of agriculture and the me- 
chanic arts. ( '' 

8sc. l. Be It enacted 1^ the Assembly oj the Territory of WwhiTigton, That ' 

there shall be established in this Tem^ one college for the teaching of such branches 
as are related to agriculture and the mechanic arts. 

Sbc. 2. That said college is hereby located in Clarke County. 

Three commissioners, John A|ird, Levi Farnsworth, and William H. 
Dillon were to select the site for the college. The site was to comprise 
not less than 40 acres nor more than 160 acres, for which not to exceed 
$2,000 was to be paid.'* 

* ^ 

4. Federal Provision for Experiment Stations 

The Hatch Act.— On March 2, 188p, the Hat^ i\ct provided foV the - 
establishment of experiment stations in connection with the •agricul- 
tural colle'gcs established under the Morrill Act of July 2, 1862, and tke 
various supplementary acts. The Hatch Act reads: ' 

That in order to aid in acquiring and diffuaing among the people of the United Sutea 
uaeful and practical infotmation on auhjecta connected with agriculture, and tdt^sroinote 
adentific 'inveatigatioo and experiment reapecting the prindpl« and applicationa of 
agricultural acience, there ahall be eatabliahSd under direction of the coHeqe or coUegea 
or agricultural department of college in eici Sute or Territory ertablia he^,. or which 
may hereafter be eatabliahed, in accordance with the proviakna cf an act approved 
July 2, 1862, entitled "An act donating public lands to the aevcral Sutea and Territo- 
riea which Ay provide colkgea for the benefit of agriculfiire and the ana ”, 

or any of the aupplementa to aakT act, a department to be known and J 

an “ agricultural experiment aucion Provided, That in any Sute or Territory in 
which two auch coUegea have been or may be ao eaubliahed the ap{Kopriatioo bexeio- 

" ' / 

>• Ibid.. P.S& 

“n)kL,Mi. 
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after nude to such State or Territory shall be equally divided Between auch colleges, 
unless the legislature of such State or Territory shall otherwise direct 
Sec. 2 That it shall be the object and duty of said experiment stations to conduct 
original researches or verify experiments on the physiology of plants and animals; the 
diseases to which they are severally subject, with the remedies of jhc same; the 
chemical composition of useful plants at their different stages of growth; the com pan' 
tivc advantages of rotative cropping as pursued under the varymg senes of aops; the 
capacity of new planU cx trees for acclimation; the analysis of soils and water; the 
chemical composition of manures, lutural or artificiaL with experiments designed to 
test the comparative effects on crops of different kinds; the adaptation and value of 
grasses and forage plants; the composition and digestibility of the different kinds of « 
food for domestic animals; the scientific and economic questions involved in the pro 
duction of butter and cheese; and such other researches or experiments bearing directly 
on the agricultural industry of the United States as may in each case be deemed advis. 
able, having due regard to the varying conditions and needs of the rtspcctivc States or 
Territories. 

Sbc. 5. That for the purpose of paying the necessary expenses of conducting inves' 
tigations and experiments and printing and distributing the results as hereinbefore 
prescribed, the sum of $15,000 per annum is hereby appropriated to each Sutc • • 

FVovided. however, That out of the first annual appropriation so received by any station 
an amount not exceeding onc'fifth mky be expended in the erection, enlargement, or 
repair of a building or buildings necessary for carrying on the work of such station; 
and thereafter an amount not exceeding 5 per centum of such annual appropriation * ^ 
may be so expended.^* t , 

On March 2, 1889, a special proviso was passed requiring aU . 
experiment stations established under the Hatch Act, “as far as 
practicable”, to “devote a portion of their work to the examination and 
classification of soils of their respective States and Territories, with a 
view to securing more extended knowledge and better development of 
their agriaultural capabilities”.'* 

5. Legislation Under Statehood fw Agricultural Education 

* » 

Lfdpse of the territorial legislative ejtactments . — For some undiscovered 
reason the agricultural college at Vancouver was never developed. 
Apparently no subsequent legislation Repealed the acts. The secretary 
of sfete of Washington and the Fede^ Secretary of Agriculture have 
not been able to t^ow any light upon the question. The Legislature , 
apparently took no steps to set in motion tHe selection of the Govern' 
ment lahds, to construct buildings; or select a faculty. Apparently 
nothing was done until statehood was attainefTand then the Legislature 
began de novo. * 


U 25 Stat. U. S41. 
uibid. 
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Why the provisions of the law of 1865 were never put into effect we 
have not discovered. The law was never repealed, except by impli- 
cation when the act of 1890 was passed. It seems as if the legislators 
would have been quick to take advant5|lP of the Federal provisions. 
The outlook for developing a college of agriculture was much more 


promising than for the development of the university. The passage 
of the Morrill Act stirred up a nationwide interest in the new type of 
education. The acts of 1864 and 1866 in extending the time for the 
acceptance of the conditions and the establishment of colleges served 
to assure the various commonwealths that the Federal acts were not 
empty political gestures. While in each case lands were donated for 
the support of the institutions their sale value at that time was so small 
that little revenue could be derived from them. . That had been the 
case at the university, and the institution was obliged to depend upon 
tuition fees. The legislature made no appropriation until miith later — 
1878. But in the case of the agricultural college funds for immediate 
maintenance were provided by the Federal Government. If the legis- 
lators deemed one Territorial institution of higher education sufficient 
at that time they might have joined the two, placing the college of agri- 
culture within the university at one location, as was done by Illinois, 


Wisconsin, Minnesota, and 17 other States. Such an arrangement, 
in the opinion of some, woyld have been most fortunate; to others, it 
would have been most unfoi^nate. Many people are opposed to 
sending their children to an institution where the enrollment is in ex- 
ceSs, say, of 4 or 5 thousand. This explains, ‘to a considerable extent, 
why there was an insistent and successful demand in southern Califor^ 
nia to establish a new institution in that section of the State. The en- 
rollment at the University of California is above 1 1,000, and the enroll- 
n^CTt in the new institution---the University of California at Los An- 
gela — is already considerably in excess of 6,000. 

Pelt need for agricultural and industrial education . — As the east side 
of the State became populated and the need for instruction in agncul- 
ture and technology became apparent the legislature made plans to take 
advantage of the Federal provisions for these types of instruction. 
Following the traditions for distributing political patronage they speci- 
fied in the Jaw of 1891 that the college of agriculture should not be 
located in any dty where another State institution is already located 
Dr. Bryan remarks: ^ 


The Knmble of the aevenl coundea to tecure the locadao of some one of the State 
lostitutioDs was very -great The locattoo of the agricultural college was do exceptioo. 
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The plu^ were to be diithbuted where they would do the mo^t good — Co the 
politicians. 

Awakened consciousness of the importance of a new t^jpe of cduca- 
tion and of the desirability of taking advantage of the provisions of the 
Federal Government led to the enactment of legislation in 1890 and in 
1891. In order that the entire background of the present organization 
may be better understood anckilso to interpret as clearly as possible the 
objectives in the minds of the framers of the legislation very extensive 
literal transcripts arc given here. The statutes are very difl&cult to 
understand. They, are very bunglingly stated and very inde6nite in 
many respects. 

The acts of 1890 and 1891 aimed to accomplish exactly what ^s 
attempted in the legislation of 1865. The later acts, especially that of 
1890, are more bunglingly drawn than the law of 1865. 

An cct to creau a rcwimiirton of technical instruction, and to establish a State agricultural 
colleg/c and school of science, and to declare an emergency 

Whereas, By acetion ftixt£(n of an actof Congrew approved February twenty'sccond, 
anno dommi eighteen hundred and eighty-nine, entitled An act to pro^de for the divi- 
non of £>akota into two Statea, and to enable the people of North Dakota, South Ilakota, 
Montana, and Waahington to form cemstitutions and State govemmenta, and to be ad^ 
mitted into the Union on an equal footing with the original States, and to make dona- 
tions of public lands to such Sutea," ninety thousand acres of land (to be selected and 
located as provided in section ten of said act, approved February twenty -second, anno 
domini eighteen hundred and eighty-nine) arc granted to the Sutc of Washington for 
the use and support of agricultural colleges in said State, as provided in the acts of Con- 
gress making donations of lands for such purposes; and 
Whereas, By section seventeen of said act, approved February twenty-second, anno 
*dommi eighteen hundred and eighty-nine, one hundred thousand acres of land arc 
granted to the State of Washington for the establishment and maintenance of a scien- 
tific school; and * 

Whereas, By an act of Congress approved March second, anno dommi eighteen l^dred 
and cigbty-sevea, and entitled An act to establish agricultural experiment staaons in 
connection with th^ colleges established in the several States*', under the provisions of 
an act approved July second, tighten hund^L and sixty-two, and of the acts supple- 
mentary thereto, certain moneys are appropriaffid to each State, entitled (under the pro- 
visions of said act, approved March second, anno domini eighteen hundred and eighty- 
seven), to the benefits of said act: therefore 
Be it enacted by the Legislature of the State of Washington: 

Sbc. 1. That a commission is hereby created and established, to be known as the coQ>- 

mission of technical instruedoo, which shall be composed of three commissioners, who 
shall be appointed by the GoverxKsr of the State of Washington, by and with the advice 
aiKl consent of the Senate ^ , 

Sbc. 3 . That it shall be the object and duty of the coenmissioQ to further the appli- 
cation of the prindples of physical science to industrial pursuits, and in particular to 


u Bryin. Hiitoded Sketch of the Sdte CoQese of WMhingtoo, p. S3 
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collect infoniution u tOKhemes of technical instruction adopted in other parts of the 
United Sutes and in foreign countries, to hold fanners’ institutes at such times and * 
places and under such regulations as it nnjr determine, and to perform such other duties * 
25 may from time to time be prescribed by law. • • • 

Skc.^<. That there is hereby established within the Sute of Washington an educa^ 
tional institution by the name of the Washington Sute Agricultural College adU School 
of Science. The said college shall be under the management of the commission of techm. 
cal iiutruction, and the chairman of said commission shall discharge the duties of presi- 
dent of said coUege. Said commislion shall locate the said cdlege unless iu location has 
been otherwise selected in accordance with law, previous to the first day of June, A.D. 
eighteen hundred and ninety ; and in selecting said location said commission shall have in 
view the best interests of said college and the attainment of the object aimed at in the 
creation of the same. 

S EC. 6. That the object of said college shal 1 be to train teachers of physical science, and 
thereby to further the application of the principles of physical science to mduitrial 
pursuiU. 

Sec. 7- That the commission u authorized to appoint a secretary, and such professors, 
or other employees as may be deemecTnecessary by it; * • • 

Sec. 8. That the said co mmiss ion shall make provisions that all instruction given in the 
college shall, to the utmost practicabli eitent. be conveyed by means of practical work 
in the laboratory. Said commission shall provide in connection with said college, the 
following laboratones: One physical laboratory or more, one chemical laboratory of 
more, and one biological laboratory or more, and suitably furnish and equip the same. 
Said commission shall provide that aU male studenu shall be trained in military tactics. 
Said commission shall esUblish a department of said college to be designated the depart- 
ment of elemCTtacy teknee, and in connection therewith provide instruction in the 
following subjecU: Elementary mathematics, including elementary trigonometry; cle. 
mentary me ch a n i c s. elementaqAnd m echa nic al drawing, land surveying. Said commis- 
sion shaU esublish a department of said college to be ck^ignated the department of agn- 
culture, and in connection therewith provide instruction in the following subjecU: 
First, physics, with special application of iu principles to agriculture; second, chemistry, 
with special application of the principles to a^culture; ihird, morphology and physi- 
, ology and physiology of planu, -witb spttial reference to the commonly grown crops 
and their fungus e 9 emies; fourth, morphology and physiology of the lower forms of 
animal life, with special reference to insect pests; fifth, morphology and physiology of 
the higher forms of animal life, and in particular of the horse, cow, sheep, and swme; 
sixth, agriculture with special reference to the breeding and feeding of live stock, and the 

best mode ofcultiyation of farm produce; seventh, mining and meullurgy. And if shall 

appoint demonstratots in each of these subjecU, to superintend the equipment of a 
laboratory and to give practical instruction in the same. Said commission shall esub- 
lish an agricultural experimental sUtion in connection with the department of agricul- 
ture of said college, appoint iu officers and prescribe such regulations for iu management 
^it may deem expedient. Said commisaion may esublish other departmenu of said 
• college, and provide courses of instruction therein, when, those are. in iu judgment. 

^ required for the better carrying ou( of the obji^t of the college. 

Section 9 authorix^ the commisskjo to prescribe reguUtions for the admission of stu- 
dents, the rates of tuition, and the government of students. It also specifies that “The 

commission may coder on any person or pasoos power to enforce the reguUtions pro- 
vidfcd in this section.** 

“ Laws of Wsibinftoo, 188»-9CI, pp.'^2«>-266. 
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The second Morrill Act . — On August 30, 1890, another act supplc' 
mentary to the Morrill Act was passed by Congress. It provided. 

That there ehall be, and hereby i», annually appropriated, out of any money in the 
Treasury not other«--iae appropriated, arising from the sales of^blic lands, to be paid, 
as hereinafter provided, to each State and Territory for the more complete endowment 
and of coUegts foe the benefit of agriculture and the mechanic arts now 

esublished, ot which may be hereafter esublished, in accordance with an act of Con- 
gress approved July 2. 1862, the sum of $13,000 for the year ending June 30. 1890, and 
an increase of the amount of such appropriation thereafter for 10 years by an 

additional sum of $1,000 over the preceding year, and the annual amount to be paid 
thereafter to each Sute and Territory shall be $25,000, to be applied only to instruction 
in agriculture, the mechanic arts, the English language, and the various branches of 
mathematical, physical natural, and economic science, with special reference to their 

appheations in the industries of life and to tl^ftcilities for such instruction • • , 

Committee to select site. — A committee of three was appointed under 
authority of the act of 1890 to select a site for the agricultural college. 
The committee consisted of E. C. Ferguson, Snohomish County; F. J. 

. Smith, Whitman County; and Edward Whitson of Yakima County. 
They examined sites and considered propositions from citizens- in 
Walla Walla, Colfax, Spokane Falls, North Yakima, Dayton, Sprague, 
Pullman. On July 14, 1890, they balloted but were unable to agree on 
a site and adjourned, subject to the call of the chai rm an.** 

Supplementary aa of 1891.— The legislature of 1891 passed another 
act in which the specific objective was to establish a college of agricul- 
ture and not a commission on technical instruction. The management 
of the college was placed very properly in the hands of a board of five 
regents. The act of 1891 was mainly for the purposes of clarifying and 
correcting the law (rf 1890 which had been so bunglingly drawn. The 
objectives of the two were identical. The essential features of the act 
are reproduced. 

Agricultural Colkgc and Experimental Station 

An act to provide for the location and maintenance of the agricultural college experi- 
ment etation, and achool of icknce of the State of Washington, and declaring an 
emergency. 

Be it enacted by the Legislature of the State of Washington: 

Sbction 1. Tbaeia hereby esublished an institution of learning to be known as the 
agricultural college, experiment sution and school of science of the State of Washing- 
ton. Said institutioo to be bcated as hereinafter provided, on a tract of land containing 
not less than one hundred and siity (160) acres. 

Sec. 1 The sgricultuial coUe(p, experiment lUtioa and school of science created and 
by this act shall be an institutioo of learning open to the chfldten of all 

lesidenu of the Sute, an^ such otha persons u the board of regenu may determine. 


•’268«stL, 417- 
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under «uch pile* of (and) r^ulation* and term* a* may be preacribed by *aid board of 
regenu; .hall be noiuectarian in character, and devoted to practical iiutnictioo in agrt- 
culture, mechanic ar^ natural *cknce* connected therewith, aa well a* a thorough 

cour*e of matniction in all branches of learning upon agricufture and other industrial 
pursuiu. 

Sbc 3 The course of instruction of the agricultural college, eiperiment .tttion and 
school of «aence shall embrace the English language, literature, mathematics philoecv 
phy, avil and mechanical engineering, chemiatry. animal and vegcuble anatomy and 

phymology. the veterinary art. entomology, geolpgy, and poUtical. rural and household ' 

economy, horticulture, moral philosophy, history, mechanics and such other sciences 

and course of instruction as shall be pre^ribed by the regenu of this institution of 
learning • • 

Sec. 5. That a commiision of three be appointed by the govemor.'with the advice 
and consent of the senate, to select's site for the location of said agricultural college • 
«penment station and .chool of Kiience, who shaU locate said college and Khoo\ of 
science upon land selected with special reference to iu adapubility for the purposes 
mtended and not for iU pecuniary value: And prornded. That none of the commissioner, 
so appointpd shall be from any county east of the Cas^de mountains; Protnded further. 

^t said conimissioo shall riot consider, receive or accept any bonus, other than a tract 
of land not fsceeding three hundred and twenty (320) acres, and said commission shall ' 

imd co^ and sboof of science on or before July 1. 1891. in «>me county east 
of the Cascade mountains. The commission to locate the State agricultural college 
and Kboci of science dull not locate said college in any county already having a Sute 

institution. ^ 

* • 

Sec. 10. The agricultural experiment station provided for in this act in coniiection 
with said agricultural college, duU be likewise located in connection with said agnail- 

turalcoUege. and upon the land referred to in section one ( 1 ) of this act. • • • 

Generous endoument. — So well was the college endowed by the Fed' 
cral Government that State Superintendent Bryan said 

Through the generosity of the geniial Government the State agricultural coUege 
IS rendered far leas dependent upon Sute support than any other Sute institution. 

In fact, the land endowment of the school of science and agricultural college combined 
together with the annual appropriations made by Confess, seem more than adequate 
for the mipport cf a single school, and diould the varied climatic cooditionsrf the 
Sute suggest the advisability of establishing another «bool than the one now located 
at Pullman ^ land endowmenu wiU in the near future, if Judidoudy manaaed 
prove ample for the support of two such school*.** ’ 

Hew committee to select site.— Governor Laughton immediately 
named S. B. Conover of Port Townsend, A. H. Smith of Tacoma, 
and George A. Bbck of Fairhaven as the committee to select a site. 

The story of the selection of Pullman is dramatically told by Dr. Bryan 
who c am e as president of the college a couple of years later.” The 
narrative discloses the political influences that entangled all educational 
development of that time. The details need not be restated here. 

^ '•UwsofWsJildlWn. I»l,ek.CXLV,pp. JH-J41. Approrsa Mst. 9. 1 »j. 

• Report rf SopertDtttdcm rf hibik lortru^^ O, 
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6. Opening of the College at Pullman, 1892 

Seleaum of Presidatt Lillcy and faculty— Tht board of regepts 
proceeded with great promptness to select a president and faculty, 

.to erect buildings, and to open the college. On May 1, 1891, George 
Lilley of the Agricultural College at BroeJungs, S.Dak., was elected 
, President at a salary of $4,000 a year. The president was also profes' 
sor of mathematics and physics. Five other faculty members were 
elected on December 1, 1891. JeJm O'B. Scobey was appointed 
professor of agriculture; E. R. Lake, professor of horticulture, forestry, 
and botany; Charles E. Munn, professor of veterinary science; and 
George S. Hitchcock, professor of chemistry. Each of these four 
professors was to receive a salary of $2,000 per year. Mrs. VanDoren 
was appointed preceptress and professor of English at $1,500 per year.” 
Beginning instruction . — The college inaugurated instruction on 
January 13, 1892, within 9 months after the appointment of a board 
of regents and a committee to select the si^ They were probably 
iffaid that a subsequent legislature might relocate the college if it 
were not actually in operation. At the opening 60 students were 
enrolled, 16 of them being classified as freshmen, and 44 as preparatory 
students. Whitman County furnished 50 of the students, 40 of them 
being residents of Pullman. According to Dr. Bryan the total 
registration for the year was 84. Of these 21 were classified as , 

^eshmen, the remaining 63 being preparatory students. 

Material equipment . — While the initial equipment was meager and 
crude compa^ with the splendid equipment on the same campus 40 
years later, it was generous com^»ared with that of the university dur- 
ing its pioneer days. According to the first announcements at the 
opening there was a farm of 200 acres and a campus of 25 acres, all 
donated by the people of Pullman. 

The report says the college hall is — 
two and a half atorkt in height, including a bafement. It contains the praideot't 
* rooms, lilxary and reading room, physical and chemical laboratory, music 

room, and a large assembly hall on the first fim. The building will soon be lighted 
with electricity and is heated by steam. The dormitaty was of brick construction 
104 by 57 ft, five stories in bdght including the basement siad attic. The basement 
contained the ttining room, aod two suites of living rooms. The report states 

that the four remaining Boars are provided with thirty -two nritts of rooms, each 
of a study and two sleepy rooms. Eight study rooms sic 23 by fo ficct, 
each with a l^room 10 by 10 feet. Twenty^four study rooms are 18 by 8 feet each, 
withbedtoewO by 8 feet * * *. It will soon be lighted with dectridty aod 

it heated throu^aout by atcaim 

■ AwMaHUpoRcfthc Board of Remao of th» Afrieidtiial OoUcm BapntaMI Bwta asd School 
if Scioioe. o6ha Scata cf WaaUaftaa, Nov. 1. Ign, pk S. 
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A onc'story brick building 36 by 60 feet housed the work in botany, 
horticulture, entomology, and the collections in natural history. A 
building 28 by 40 feet with two wings each 28 by 30 feet^contained 
the wood working and the machine shops. A goodly array of equip- 
ment was installed in the shops. Besides the foregoing there were 
several farm buildings, a considerable array of farm madiinery, and 
some livestock.** 

The library contained 1,550 volumes during the first year and a 
large number of newspapers and periodicals. Considerably over 100 
periodicals donated by the publishers were regularly received. 
These included daily and weekly papers in the State; farm, orchard, 
dairy, stock-breeding, and bookeeping journals. 

A literary society was established and managed by the students and 
“a very successful college paper is maintained and published by the 
students”. Even at that early the catalog stated that ” The 
students also maintain an athletic association”. ** 

Evidently everything possible was done to make the college attrac- 
tive to students. The regents in their first armual report urged the 
need for additional dormitory facilities. They said — 

the college popularity is established, and the work ahould not be aUowed to stand still 
for lack of legialative support. At the start it became apparent to the board that the 
life of the college depeixied upon iu attaining the favorititm of the student and 
that it would never become a prosperous insdtutiao suitable atfommodationa 
-were furnished those who desired to avail themselves of the courses oftutruc^ in 
the curriculum. At this date there are 2 Z 5 students enter^ at the rnll»y jod 204 
are oocupantt of the dormitory. Notwithstanding this surprising showing of the 
attendance for the first year, there are forty-five api^icanU for rooms in the dormitory 
and for adtnissinn to the college who cannot be ai-rninitwv<»»>H lack of fkilities.” 

Judged by preaent-day coat of living the low eipenaea at that time 
ahould have iflade the college attractive. Jt was stated that “The 
College offers free room rent to about one hundred twenty atudenta”. 
Tbia included beat and light. Board waa fumiabed at actual coat, 
which was estimated at “from two ddd^ and a quarter to two 
dollars and a half per week”.** 

Early entrance requirements . — In 1892 in die first announcement 
the requirements for admission to the freshman flaw were as follows: 

Candidates for adm issi on to the freshman class, at the beginnif^ of the fall term, 
must be not leas than fifteen yean of age, of good character, sT ind^wtrioua 
must be able to paaa a satisfiKtary en m i n at i on in reading, spelling, penmanship, 
aridunetic, pammat, geop ap hy, and United States history. A knowledge of ele- 

* Loc. dt^ pp. 6-C 

N Puk Aooml Cktilog of tfat Scicc Agiioiltunl CbiWpe, 1S92, p, 
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» 

mentary algebra if dedrable. Certificatet froin achoola or teachen, approved by the 
faulty, will be taken in place of an entrance riaminatinp.” 

A preparatory department was maintained for those not ready to 
enter the freshman class. Only five 4'ycar hi^ schools were to be 
found in this State in 1933, when Dr. E. A. Bryan became president of 
the State College of Washington. One of these was situated in Spo- 
kane, then Spokane Falls, and one each in Seattle Tacoma, Olympia, 
and Fairhaven. Consequently, it was necessary for the department of 
elementary science of the State College of Washington to serve as a 
preparatory s^opl as well as to give vocational instruction in various 

JL^ * 

lines. 

Here are the requirements which were laid down for admission to the 
department of elementary science : 

The applicant feradmifsioamuft be DOt lew than fourteen yean of age, and muft be. 
able to a latiafactory examinadon in arithmetic through fracriona, spelling, 
penmanihip, reading, the flemen ti of Engli i h gramnar, and the geography of the Umted 
States. The following course of one year waa offered: 


Courae of iiutructum * 


' Pill tenn • 

Wtotex tens 

Spaing tens 

Artthmetk. 

Aritkneck. 

EUmectiry algebn. 

yaiylaak frumBtf . 

Pfa^Ue^ nunair. 
Penfflinahip. 

frmmmir. 

United Sute* kiacory. 

of hjtieot and phyilolocT. ^ 

GeofnpbT. 



1 Pint amiBl atiloi and dicuUr, 1892. p. 51. 


Scope of the first college curricula . — The 6rst annual catalog was a 
very creditable one. It was very ambitio^ and undoubtedly offered 
hr more courses than were necessary at rthat time. However, the 
authexities were perfectly justified in lookniK to the future. It may be 
considered as an announcement of forwardjoolring pbns, rather than a 
record of what was actually given. The skeleton statement curric' 
ula ofoed covered 13 pages of the announcement* and 18 pages more 
were devoted to a description of individual courses. The courses 
(curricula) published were as follows: 


Agriculture 

Mechanic arts 

Domestic acience 

Chemiatry. 

Mining engineering 

Qvil engineering 

Mechanical engineering. . 
Electrical engineering . .. 


4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 
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Pmident George UUey . — President Lilley had been president o£ the 
South Dakota Agricultural College at Brooldngs frem 1884 to 1886 
and then until 1890 pzx>fessor of mathematics in the same institution. 
He was an undergraduate at Knex College and the University 
Michigan, but appasently did not graduate. The honorary degree rf 
A.M. was conferred upon him by Illinois Wesleyan, Washington and 
jefitrson, and Knox Colleges. An honorary LL.D. was conferred on 
him by Craddock College, Quincy, 111. 

While at Pullman, in addition to his executive duties he taught 
mathematics and elementary physics. During the year trouble arose 
between President Lilley and the board of regents. There were hints 
of financial irregularities and of similar troubles connected with his 
past in the East. He was popular with the students who petitioned 
the regents to retain him. He had been elected for only I year and 
until bis successor was elected and duly qualified so that he was not 
asked to resign nor was he removed. On December 12, 1892, a succes' 
sac was namod and Dr. lilley was then qut. Dr. Lilley later became 
professor of mathematics in the University of Oregon where he re^ 
mained until his death.* * 

Pres. John W. Heston . — On December 12, 1892, John W. Heston was 
elected for the ensuing year and *‘until his successor is elected and 
qualified.” The students were so enraged over the summary dismissal 
of President Lilley that they rotteh^gged President Heston and one of 
the regents on the day of the new president's first appearance. Presi' 
dent Heston was about 40 years of age, a graduate firom the State Cob 
1^ of Pennsylvania and had been principal of ^e Seattle High School 

Troubles were multiplying. The board members were apparently 
making their office a nneans of individual political patronage. Different 
members apparently secured the appointment of various members of 
the fiunilty regardless of qualifications. One was elected “as a dvil 
engineer and teacher”, another was “tendered a position of such chair 
as may be assigned.** 

It ii aid that the dkkf quilificatkoi of the party lelected u a dvil was 

that he waa a ihllcd player oo the cello and that there waa a desite to have on the 
faculty sonaeooe poaamed of mude^ ability. Itisamatterafiecacdthatthepfcaident 
aaked ior inst r uc taoo ai to the mignment of the work of the men whom die bawd had 

employed, an indlcatioB dint the Bianagnnrnt of affairs wae slipping out of hie hands.** 

■ STfiii, loc. dl., 0-101. 
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7. Organisation and Expansion 

President Bryans administration . — In the spring of 1893, soon after 
adjournment of the legislature. Gov. Jrfin H. McGraw appointed a 
new board of regents. They felt that they had a mandate to clean 
house and proceeded forthwith to accomplish the task. They immedi' 
ately dropped several members of the faculty and asked for President 
Heston 8 resignation. After some hesitation he complied, the resigna* 
tion to take effect on September 1. 1893. The board soon relieved him 
of any further service to the college, and began immediately to search 
for a successor.*® 

On July 22, 1893, Dr. Enoch A. Bryan was elected as the third presi' 
dent of “The Agricultural College, Experiment Station and School of 
Science.” 

Dr. Bryan was bom at Bloomington, Ind., May 10. 1855. He was 
graduated from the classical course of the University of Indiana, in 
1878. Before graduation he had taught three terms in the common 
schools of Jefferson County, Ind. Subsequent to graduation he was 
superintendent of schools in Grayvillc, 111. During vacations he was 
instructor in summer normal schools in Illinois and Indiana. 

From 1882 to 1893 he served as president of Vincennes University, 
located at Vincennes, Ind. It was really a juni^ college but had been 
established by the State of Indiana as its unnfCTsity on the b ags of a 
Federal land gjrant of 1806. At that time it was listed by the United 
States Bureau of Education as a private, nonsectarian secondary school. 
It was not a State'supported school. In June 1893, while on leave of 
absencefromVinceimes he was awarded the master's degree. In 1907 
Michigan Agricultural College conferred upon him the degree of 
LL.D. On the same occasion, the fiftieth anniversary of the founding 
(k the college, the degree of LL.D. was conferred upon President 
Angcll of the University of Michigan, President Stone of Purdue 
, University, and Hon. James Secretary of Agriculture. 

President Roosevelt delivered an ni^ess to 25,000 people on the 
college campus.*^ 

Dr. Bryan remained as president for 22>^ years resigning on January 
1, 1916. He had made known his intention resigning at that 
in December 1914. The board urged him to reconsider and suggested' 
an increase of salary, but he adhered to his ori gin al intention to with^ 
draw from educational work at that time. A part of his letter of 
resignation is of sufficient interest to r^roduce here. 


A 


m 
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Aft« nature coMidention I have decided to pre«nt to you my re«ignatioo to take 
efet ^uary 1. 1916. I am pcraonally in the ftiU enjoyment of health and etrength 
and aftw nearly twenty^two years of unreinitting labor, I have the aatiafiction of 
aeeing ^ allege with a aplendid plant, a thoroughly organixed curriculum, a com- 
petent faculty, a fine atudent body, a good annual income, and a magnificent permanent 
m<fewment, enjoying the confidence and lupport of the dtiiena of this commonwealth. 

So for aa I can diicover. there u neither internal friction nor external danger to the 
inatitutioo from any source. It is juat such a moment when the aky is clear and the 
^ are fair and my strength unabated, that I have looked forward to for release 
from this, my life s work, for such moments do not come frequently in the life of a 
college president 

I ^ve given you a year in which to elect my successor, knowing that such a task is 
a delicate and difficult one which requires deliberation both on your part and on the 

of those you would coorider for so responsible a positioa This will in particular 

permit persons whom you might invite, to visit the college next summer during the 
San Francisco Expositioo without undue expense to anyone. 

I cannot make this announceinent without a profound sense of the deep obligations 

I owe to you and your predecessors in office, to my colleagues in the past years, to my 

children, the alumni of the college, and to the dtuens of this cominonwealth for the 

loyalty and the unswerving support which I have received. 

Signed, Yours very truly, 

E. A. BarAN, President 

The outlook in 1893 . — During President Bryan’s regime the college 
prospered to a remarkable degree. When he took the reins ^the 
college was insignificant in numbers, fkulty, buildings.' and equip- 
ment. The feculty were discordant, the regents, political henchmen, 
the people skeptical, and the legislatv^ regardit\g educational insti- 
tutions as political plums. The only alluring prospects came from 
the feet that the people of the State were of'a progressive pioneer 
stock, the special field of agricultural education and applied science 
unpreempted, and a magnificent potential endowment for the work 
guaranteed by the Federal Government, 

Ptesident Bryan relinquished the management a splendid * 
institution was' his legacy to his successor. President Holland. X 
beautiful campus, a group of commodious buildings, a faculty of . 149 
members, a student body numbering 1,647, a constituency standing 
solidly behind him and the institution. There are many who believe 
that the college has trespas^ beyond the boundaries intended and 
legitimate for the institutibr# This question is susceptible to dif- 
ferent interpr^tions. But there has never been the slightest doubt 
of the absolutejiqnesty and sindferity of belief by Dr. Bryan that he 
was laboring the law-given objectives of the college and the well- 
being of the people of thb commonwealth. The institution today is 
a monument to a powerful educational statesman. 
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In 1916 following his withdrawal freon the college he made a race 
for the United States Senate against Miles Poinderter. In the con' 
test Poinderter was the winner. Dr. Bryan says that when he fc' 
h^td the presidency he had no thou^t of entering the contest for 
the Serute. 

In 1917 Dr. Bryan was ^pointed commissioner of education in the 
State of Idaho, a position Which he held for 6 years. Following that 
in 1923 he was made research professor of economics and economic 
hiatnry at the State college, a position which he still retains. In 
1927-28 he wrote a historical sketch of the State College (f Wash- 
ington, which was published in 1928 by the alumni and the As' 
aodated Students of the College. 

Name changed to State College of Washington. — ^The original name 
given by the Territorial legislature to the iostitvition to be provided 
for under the Morrill Act was “the name and style " Washington 
College,” The purpose of this college was plairUy indicated in the 
title the act which read — ^An act for the establishment and govern' 

ment of an agricultural college provided for by act of Congnpas, ap- 
proved July 2, 1862.” This was reitcrited in section 1 of the act, 
which stat^ “that there shall be established in this Territory a 
college for the bendit of agriculture and the mechanic arts, under the 
provisions of an act rf Congress approved July 2, 1862.”“ This 
will be discussed further in chapter XIV . ^ 

The name given to the institution by the legislature of 1890 was 
“The Agricultural College and School of Science”. In 1891 this was 
amended to read “The Agn^tural College Experiment Station and 
School of Science of the sA of Washington”. This designation 
remained until 1905 when the present name of “ State College of Wash' 
ington” was the legal name given by the legiidature. This name was 
proposed in a bill introduced in d>e session of 1899. An amendment 
proposed the name “Washington Schod of Technology”. This 
the senate but was not reported out of the house committee. 
The bill was reintroduced in 1901, again passed the senate W did not 
come to vote in the house. Other names proposed in 1901 were “The 
State College of Agriculture, Mechanic Arts, and Applied Science”; 
“The State College of Applied Sde n oe*^ “The Justin Morrill Gd- 

lege."" • ' ^ 

About this time several new Federal acts provided for greatly 
maeamed revenues for the landgtant coUeges^Two^ those, the 

■ of ISS4-0. ^ 

■ ItyMk. dU S- W 
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Adams Ac^nd the Nelson Amendment to the Morrill Act are quoted 
here. 

The Adapts Act. An Act to provide for an increaa^ ann^ appropriadan for agri' 
cultural experiment stationa. 

That there ahall be, and hereby is, annually appropriated, out of any money in the 
T reaaury not otberwue appropriated, to be paid as hereinafter provided, to State 
and Territory, for the more complete endowment and maintenance of agricultural 
piriMt stations now establisbed or which may hereafter be established in accordance 
with fhe act of Congress approved March 2, 1887, the sum of $5,000 in addition to the 
sum named in said act for the year ending June 30, 1906. and an annual inciease of the 
amount of such appropriation thereafter for five years by an additional sum of $2,000 
over the preceding year, and the annual amount thereafter to State and Territory 
shall be $30,000, to be applied only to paying the necessary expenses of conducting orig- 
inal research e s or experiments bearing directly upon the agricultural industry of the 
United States, having due regard to the varying conditions and needs of the respective 
States and Tcrritones.** , 

The Aincndment to die Momll Act, 1907.— On March 4. 1907, an amendment 

krwwn as the Nelson amendment to the Morrill Act was passed by Congress. It pro- 
vided “ That there shall be, and hereby is, armually appropriated, out of any money in 
the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to be paid as hercinafcer provided to 
State and Territory for the mote complete endowment and maintenance of agricultural 
colleges now es tablish ed , or which may hereafter be established, in accordance with the 
act of Congtess approved July 2, 1862, and the act of Congress approved August 30. 
1890, the sum of $5,000, in addition to the sums narn»rl in said act, for the fi sca l year 

ending June 30, 1906, ancLan annual increase of the amount of such appropriatioa that 

after for four years by an additional sum of $5,000 over the preceding y^, and the 

armual sum to be paid thereafter to each SuteandTerritary ahall be $50,000, to be applied 

only for the purposes of the agncultural colleges ^defined and limited in the act of 
Congress approved July 2, 1862, arxl the act of Congress approved August 30, 1890. 
This sa m e a men datory act of 1907 also “IVovided. That said colleges may use a poctioo 

of this money for providing courses for. the special prepaiatiao of instructors for teach- 
ing the elements of agriculture arxl the mw-Kawir arts.** 

President Holland's administration . — ^The presidential mantle was be^ 
stowed upon Dr. Ernest O. Holland b^an his services on January 

1, 1916, and who is at the head of the coUe^ at this writing. He has 
already served over 19 years. EKxtor Holland was bom in Benning' 
ton, Ind., February 4. 1874. After graduation from die University rf 
Indiana with the degree of A.B. in 1895 he taught in public schools of 
Indiana for 5 years. From 1900 to 1905 he was bead of the department 
of English in the Louisville, Ky., High School ■Fpxn 1905 to 1911 
he was a member of the department of education in the Uhiversity of ' 
Indiana. He did graduate work in education at CSolumbia University, 
receiving from there the PhJ>. degree in 1911. From 1911 to 1916 ^ 
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wa«* superintendent of schools in Louisville, Ky., resigning there to 
become president of the State College of Washington. 

4 President Holland entered upon his duties at a very auspicious time. 
The college was functioning smoothly and efficiently. It was growing 
rapidly and the means for its growth were being supplied generously 
by the State. There was the utmost internal harmony with faculty 
and students. Still it was a very difficult situation for the new presi' 
dent. The very efficiency and the popularity of Dr. Bryan were cer- 
tain to cause comments concerning inevitable changes in procedure. 
Dr. Holland at emee manifested strength of leadership and has been 
able to maintain d^s on an even keel throughout near^ two decades. 
The college has continued the high rate of progreu^has enlisted the 
generous support of the legislature and the people. 

Early in Dr. Holland's administration the United States entered the 
World War. The college like most other educational institutions was 
sadly disorganized, suffiered many irrep^ble losses, and nude many 
supreme sacrifices. 

* During 1915-17 the State higha institutions of education underwent 
a survey to determine the legitimate field of each institution. That 
struggle is discussed in another chapter. Dr. Holland fell heir to the 
controversial problems and immediately proved himself an able parti- 
san for the State college. Throughout he was intense, vigorous, but 
wid^ judicial and well poised. Dr. Bryan believes that the State col- 
lege emerged with even greater functions than it had before.** 

Reorganization of divisiom.^Early in Dr. Holland's regime a rather 
far-reaching reenrganization of the college was effected. Due to the 
growth in numbers and the widening of functions the simple depart- 
mental organization seemed to need revision. On June 12, 1917. the 
reorganized system of colleges and schools was adopted. The work 
was grouped as follows: 

L The college of agriculture, which inchifled the departmenta cf agriculture, horti' 
culture, forestry, aod the agricultural experiment statioo. Prof. Georg^Severaocc was 
made acting director and vice deaa 

11. The college of mechanic arts and engineeting, includitig die departments of . 
tarchaniral and electrical engineering, mathenatica, phymea, civil engmeering. and 
architecture. Prof. H. V. Carpenter was made dean. 

m. The college of adences and arta with Prof. W. O. Beach as desa In this was 
, included the departments of botany, loology, geology, chemistry, eccsiomic sdenos 
and history, En^ish, fotagn languagfs. 

rV. The college of veteriowy idence with Prof. S. B. Ndsoo, dean. 

V. The college of home economics with Prof. Agnes Craig, bead. 

■ Brysa, op. ciL, a 4X1^ 
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1. The icbool rf mmea. Prof. Fraod* A. Thomaon, dea&. The departmente coon 
priaed in thia acbool were ming« and metallurgy. 

2. The achool of educatkn with Prof. A. A. Qeveland, 

3. The acbool of piannacy with Prof. P. H. Diratine ai head and later dean. 

4. The school of music and apfdied design with Prof. Herbert Kimbrough as 

5. The graduate school was organised later, 1922-23, with Dr. Q a TdW. bead of 

the department of chemiacry aa acting of the 

8. Statistics of Gro\n^ 

No detailed and minute analysis of the statistics of growth of the 
college will be possible here because of the limitations of space. The 
financial data afibrd a record of remarkably generous facilities few hi gher 
education. JThe statistics of enrollment indicate an appreciative rc' 
sponse in utilising the advantages afiRxded by a paternal government, 
Natjiooal and State. The table representing faculty membership 
through the years indicates, that teachers have been considered as cen' 
tral in the equipment d the'^ucational institution. 

Financial support, 1891-1933.— A perusal of the bare statistics of 
die financial provisions for the State college impresses one profoundly 

with the generosity of the Federal Government and the citizenry of the 

State toward the education of its youth. At the very outset few the 
first biennium, 1891-93 the college ifeceived $60,000 from the State and 
$72,500 from the Federal Government, a total $132,500. That was 
a large sum for that time. Attention, however, should be called to the 
fact that some of the $60,000 was to be spent for a temporary building 
on the college campus, and about 60 percent of the money obtained 
from the Federal Govemnrent was appropriated specifically for agri' 
cultural experiment station work. During the same biermium the uni' 
versity received only $26,600 and the two normal schools nothing. 

The State appropriations increased gradually during the first df^ de 
and a half and then for 1907-9 were more than tripled. » By 1919-21 
the amount was again more than fripled, reaching nearly 2 million for 
State appropriations and more than 2^ million, including the local 
receipts atwl the Federal grants. The aooounts from local receipts are, 
of course. State appropriations and r>ow reach approxunately a milling 
dollars biennially. The amount for thi^ biennium, 1929-31 reached 
the sum of $3,104,321.99 from the State and $497,201 J3 from the 
Federal Government, a grand totajpi^, 601 ,523.52 — neady $4,000,000 
for the .biennium, or $2,000,000 annually. Table 32 shows graphically 
the growth in financial support. 
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Table 32 . — Income of the State College of WaAmgton from aU oources from the date 

of iu foundatson ^ «« 


Yon 

8a« 
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pfOBB United States Gosernment 

Hatch 
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KCcrrSl 
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47.000 
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1901-3 
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1905-7 

i65,ooaoo 

43,586.85 

saooo.oo 
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50000 

1907-9 
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27,093.24 

30000 00 

20 000.00 

63,000 

1909-11 

534,536.00 

106,52151 

30,000 00 

28,000 00 

15.000 

1911-13 

535,ooaoo 

129,390 39 

30,000 00 

30QOOOO 
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1913-15 

757.306.00 

162,458.82 

28,687 95 

30000 00 
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1915-17 

833,836.97 
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30000.00 

3000000 

100,000 

1917-19 

971. 102.00 

330,377. 35 
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100.000 

1919-21 

1,763,540. «2 

461015.95 
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loaooo 

1921-23 

1,742,086. 47 

518,50115 

30000 00 
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100,000 

1923-25 

1.796.654. SB 

679.77L09 

30000 00 

30000 00 

100,000 

1925-27 

2. 501, 203. 43 

1,000,13150 

3000000 

30000 00 

100,000 

1927-29 
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30000 00 

100.000 
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Enrollment by yearSt 1892-1932 . — registratioo in 189^-94 was 
but a coqxnl's guard v^ien ccxnpared with the jour and a half 
thousand of today. However, considering the ^arseness of popular 
tioD, the low statue of education of diat time, and die mall number 

s 
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at tbc university it was a very substantial beginning. It showed that 
the new practical education as contrasted with the traditional rlamirjl 
education made an immediate appeal. The Federal land'grant cob 
leges were to kad die way in a new interpretation of the function 
of education in contributing to the solution of the industrial and 
economic problems of the masses. 

In the opening year of the twentieth century the attendance doubled 
and by the close of the first decade it had more than quadrupled. Of 
course, similar increases were taking place all over the country in 
secondary schools and colleges as this new attitude toward education 
was accepted. During the decade from 1910 to 1920 the numbers 
nearly doubled and again during the decade from 1920 to 1930. The 
present enrollment of 4,447 places the institution among the group of 
the largest colleges and universities of the country. In part, the l^ge 
attendance has been due to the f^t of its location 400 mile* froih tV 
State university. The distribution of enrollment by counties, bow« 
ever, shows that a large percentage came from west of the Cascade 
Mountains. A ^aiKe at the map of enrollment reveals at once that 
the institOtioQ is more than local in its appeal and service. The 
growth in enrollment is exhibited in table 33. 


Tabis 33. — EnroQmem m the State college, 1892-1932 ’ - 
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S. 
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1,310 
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Enrollment by cottegu and schools. — ^Astudy of registration in die 

vaiioui divistORs of the odlege is interesting. It at once reveal^ that 
the institutaoo is in reality a university and not a college of agriculture 
and mechanic arts as at first oontemplated by Senator Monill and the 
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early Icgisktore of the State. Out of 4,170 students, only 308, less 
than 8 percent, were enrolled in agriculture -in 1930-31, and that is a 
typical year. The school of education enrolled 13 percent mote than 
the depai'Unent of agriculture^ mechan ic arts and engineering claimed 
more than 12 percent of the total enrollmmt; music and fine arts 
nearly 7 percent, and general sciences and arts more than 32 ^cent, 
or nearly one^third of the total enrollment. Law, medidne, Gi^, the 
Semitic and Oriental languages are the only fields of university study 
not represented in the college. 


TaAli 54 . — The State college of Woehington enrollment by coHegee and echooli for the 

year 193P-31 ” , 
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Sdeocesand arts 


Education 
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Home ecooomia 
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Mechanic arta and engineering . . 
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Summer aeaikm 
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1 
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Pharmacy 
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Chapter XIII 
The State Normal Schools 
I. Problems Common to All 
1. Pioneer Territorial Teachers • 

The source of supply.— The earliest teachers in Washington Terri' 
tory went of many different types. Some were emigrants who had 
been well educated in the Eastern States, some even with college 
degrees. They had come in search o£ land or business opportunities 
of whatever type mig^t turn up, and were willing to tide over by 
earning a little money by teaching a district school. Some who had 
taught in the East came to try their luck in getting better paying 
positiohs and adventure in a pioneer country. Still others had 
almost IX) education but were able to convince the district boards 
or the county superintendents that they were competent. The 
examinations were very superficial, often entirely vraiv^. 

The normal department of the university. — As early as 1878 a normal 
department .was maintained at the university. For 20 years a cun' 
siderabk number of students received some instruction in the theory 
of teaching. It did not represent, however, an or^nized and inte' 
grated system of training for elementary teachers. The classic idea 
dominated the whole university and iKxmal training or pedagogy, 
was dirown in mainly as a lure to secure students who otherwise 
would ix)t attend the university. 

Hormal training in high schools. — As hi^ schools began to develop 
some work in psychology and pedagogics was frequently offered. A 
good many rui^ teachers received their only professional training in 
this way. Refierence to tire chapter on tire hi(^ spools will furnish 
tihistratioos. 

Private colleges, normal schools, and seminaries. — ^A number of 
private seminaries, collegiate institutes, seminaries, and normal 
schools came into existeiroe, usually temporarily, befixe tire State 
trormal schools were establuhed. Orre attraction was always the 
nonnal ooune. Dlustcations of tirese are Whitman Qrllege, OlyiS' 
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pan CoUegiate Institute, Waitsburg Academy,* the Dayton Hi^ 
School, Seattle Hi^ School.* The Bellingham Normal School was 
the outgrowth of the private Lynden Normal School* 


County superintendents . — As popubtion increased, especially in 
the villages, some of the better county superintendents began to 
urge the need of better^trained teachers and the necessity of t»rmal 
schools to provide the training. — - 

Territorial superintendents . — In 1881, J. S. Houston, Territorial 
Superintendent of Public Instruction called attention to the need of 
iKirmal school training and expressed the belief that the normal de^ 
partment of the uiuversity would not be sufficient to take care of 
the need.* 

In 1883 Su p er in t e ndent Wheeler reiterated the same idea. After 
discussing their values and showing how most of the States were 
establishing imnnal schools he said: 

It is to be hoped that the time is not far dittant when Washingtoo Territory, rtan 
which DO State or Tenitocy haa mote flattering pco ap ect a of a brilliant future, will 
have establiihed a nonnal ecbool for the r{Kcial teaming of teachers.* 

Superintendent Lawrence in 1887 urged the necessity of better^ 
trained teachers. He said: 

We need a training achool within our own Terr i tory. A nnrmal A pi r tm»ri» in 
any univenity is not sufBcieDt. A private nonnal achool no matter how 
would not fin the tequi rem enta, u many young men and women would not have the 
means to bear the expenw of attending audi an «nwinitwi ud pay What 

ia needed^ a State or Tcnitarial normal achool I would?1k«efate, recommend 
that a nonnal at aooo as a sufficient appropriation of fiindt can 

be aecuied to 


Federal land grants for normal sdiools . — ^The Federal Government 


tutions were teacher'training schools. Sectioo XVII of the gnaMmg 


> mnery of Bwiy On— aa lAool Bductiwi Im ViiMagn. p, lOL 




2. Need Professional Training Urged 



3. Foundation Statutory Provisions 


manifested remarkably wide vision in stunulating and in part provid' 
inga-great range of social endeavor. Among the various types ^insti' 
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For the otabliahoent and noiateoance of a adentific aciiool, one hundred eKmipnij 
acres; for Sute nonnal schools, one hundred thousand sacs; for public buMngs at the 

State capital, m additkn to the grant baxinbefore mentaoned for that purpose, one bun' 

died thousand acres; for State charitable, educationaC penal and reformatory insritu' 
tioQS, two hundred thousand acres; • • • And the laitds granted by tbia sectkn 
shall be held, appropriated and disposed of exclusively for the purposes herein meiy 

tiooed. in such manner as the legiabtures of the respective Sutes may severally provide. 

State coTUtitutumal provuion for normal schools. — In hatmony with 
_ thia the following was included in the Slate constitytion, adopted at 
Olympia, August 22, 1889, and ratifiecTby vote of the people October 
1, the same year: 

The kgiilatureahallpctovide for a general and uniform system of public schools. The 
public school system shall incltKlr mmmfm acbools and such hi|d> Thnnl. oormal 
schools and technical schools as my her eaf ter be cstaUished. But the entire revenue 
derived 6om the conunon school fond, and the State tax for mmmnn scboola, ■tall be 
oclusively applied to the support of the schools.^ > 

4. State Enactments Establishing Four Nonnal Schools 

There have been four State ttormal schools established in Washing' 
tern. The first two Cheney and Ellensburg were established during 
the first session of the State kgi8)ature,T890. Whatcom (Bellingham) 
was established in 1893 and Centralia in 1919. Each of these is das' 
cu'ised in a sepante section. 

5. Uniform Laws fior All Normal Schools 

At first each mdepaidatt . — When the two nonnal schook at Cheney 
and EUensbui^ were established they were entirely independent cif 
each other and governed by separate statutes. For example, Cheney 
had diiee trustees and EUeiuburg had five. 

State Superintendent Bryan recognised the absurdity of having a 
separate board and a sqarate plan for each of foe imrmal schook and 
voiced his critickm in his biennial report in 1892. 

These Khools, however Dumeroui they my be in a State, thould be uniform in tfadr 
ooucK tnmiiif, and tfadr geotxal management abould be under the oootnl of a 
board of tnntaea. The oorificatea or cfa'plnmaa iamed to graduatea of icho^ 
ahouldbeiunedbyone authority, and thevalueaoftheaepapenahouklbedchDedby 
tfaelegidature. Two State normal ichooU were eatahliabrd by the brat feglalature of this 
State, one bdng located at CSieney and the ofoer at EDeoabuigh. The bwa cxeatiiv 
them Khoeda and ptovidiiig for their oaanagement are cntiidy diaiimilar. and if uniform 
Rsulta tie reached it wiU be in spite of the bare and not in accordance with them. Tire 
respectm boarda of tnreten are audwrired to establUb Mch courses aa they may see fit. 

' It wiD be aeen by re f e r e n c e to the coursa of study adopted by tfatee Khools * * • 
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thit there u a wide diffEicoce in their pUni or policiea, tod that the dtSaeoce ia not 
ftiU greater is amply die lenlt of accident Again,' ptovinooi in ic^rd to the digi, 
bility dTktudenta to tbeae achooU difo very materially. To aay the Icait they ahould 
be ideoticaL 

He regarded the laws relating to graduatim, diplomas, and cerdfi' 
cates, “as extremely lame", as the conditions werp “left entirely at 
the option of the respective boards of trustees." He said there was 
even doubt r^arding the Cheney cerdfica^ “as to whether it pets' 
sesses any Icgil value at alL” * * — 

Uniform laifii^^nacted in 1893. — Some remedial legislation was en' 
acted by means o£ which there were secured: Uniform entrance re' 
quirements, curriaUa, diplomas and certificates, and financial plans of 
support. The new law of 1893 provided for boards of three trustees 
f(V each school and for a general board of trustees made up of members 
from each of the schools. This latter idea never succeeded and the law 
was abandoned in 1897-' A great mistake was made in not placing all 
the normal schools under a single board. A still better plan would 
have been to place all the educational institutions under a single 
board. 

The local board o/ trustees. — ^The act of March 10, 1893, provided 
that each of the State normal schools should be governed by a board of 
three trtistees “to be known as the 'local board of trustees for the 
State normal school at • * •’ At least two of the trustees were 
to be residents of the county in which the school was located. All 
trustees were “to be appointed by the governor by and with the 
advice and consent of the senate." The terms of office were fixed 
at 6 years. 

Each local board of trustees was vested with power to employ a 
principal for a period “not to exceed 2 years", provide equipment, 
|iave charge of buildings, purchase supplies, andit accounts, provide a 
libiary, and “to do such other things, tKit forbidden by law, as may 
become necessary for die good of the schooL" 

Free tuition. — Tuition in all normal schools was to be free to rest' 
dents of the State. Each student was required "to certify upon honor 
that it is his intention to pursue die vocatkxl of teaching." Npte that 
it did not say “in Washington." Nonr^identB “ooay be granted 
scholarships to complete any course i4>on payment of one hundred 
dollars."” 

• iUportof^ u pcf into tot ofPabto Jaatp K tkMK IW»pw64s 

• Lswt d Wykiagt/MK lt97* ck. GXVni p. 44H 
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State normaJ school fund . — ^Tbe legislature of 1895 made provisioa 
foe coDserving and utilidng the proceeds of the Federal grants of 
land. The statute enacted was as foUojiis: 

Sbction 1. Tboe it berebr created a fund to be known aa the “State normal acbool 
fund", into which fund thall be paid all proceed* from the *alea of lands granted to 
the State of Washington by the United States fbc State normal ux] that no 

appropriatioa for the erection of State normal school buildings *hall be made froa 
any other fund, except the fund derived from the ale of lands granted by the United 
States to the State of Washington for State normal schools.*'. 


Entrance requirements . — Candidates for entrahee to Ae normal 
schools, “except legally qualified teachers", were required to take 
ccMnpetitive examinations supervised by the county superintendents. 
The questions were to be prepared by the State superintendent. 
The subjects required were: “Reading, orthography, writing, geog- 
raphy, arithmetic, English grammar, history the United States, 
physiology, and hygiene." The candidates were ranked according to 
their ratings and admission was determined in the evder of their rank. 
The county superintendent was permitted to “discriminate in favor 
of those whose age and experience specially fit them to become stU' 
dents in such schools." No men under 16, and no women under 15 
were to be admitted to the normal schools.** / 

Function of the general board of normal school trustees . — ^The law of 
1893 created “a general board of ncnmal school tnutees", consisting 
of two members from each local board, chosen by the local boards. 
The superintendent of public instruction was to be the secretary. 
This general board was vested with the power to prescribe the course 
of study foe all the normal schools; provide (may) (or dniform entrance 
examinations; and togrant diplomas to the graduates. “ All teachers 
holding county certificates may be admitted to any of said schools from 
the State at Wge."“ 

Types of courses presented by statute . — ^The law rebting to the 
courses of study was specif though indefinite. The statute relating 
to courses of study is here reproduced. 

8sa 11. Tbe general board of Dormal achool tnisteea may, in it* discretipo, fif 
scribe two courses of study far tbe achoob under its control, one of whfph shall be 
known as the dementary course and the other as the advanced course; but no demeo' 
tary coutMi shall cover a shorter period of time than two years, and ilo advanced 


6. Curriculum and Certification 



U Laws of WMktectao. UM. ck xxxni ^ SI 
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courte tball cover a longer period than four yean; or, it establiah for laid achoolt 
a aingle course of study, which shall not cover a shorter period of time than three 
years nor a longer period than four years. The course or courles of study which' may 
be prescribed for said schools shall embrace all branches in which applicants for State 
certificates and life diplomas are required to be examined, and such other branches as 
the board of trustees may determine. 

Model schools mandatory : — Proviskm for “a model school or train- 
ing department" was made mandatory for each normal school, “in 
which all senior grade students sha^ have actual practice in teaching 
for not less than 20 weeks under the supervision and observatioi^of a 
model school training teacher." 

The general board was given permissive authority to establish “a 
manual training department fw each school." 

Ceiti/icat»on.-~Diploma8from the elementary course legally qualified 
“the holder to teach in the common schools df this State for a period 
of 2 years. After 12 months of successful teaching subsequent to 
graduation the general board of trustees was empowered to renew 
them for 3 years. Diplomas granted to graduates from the advanced 
course legally entitled the holders to teach “in any of the public 
schools of this State for a period of 5 years." The general board was 
authorised to validate for life the diplomas of all graduates from the 
advanced course, upon proof of 36 months of successful teaching. No 
student was entitled to a diploma who had not been in attendance at 
least 40 weeks. “Every diploma shall specifically state what course 
of study the holder has taken, and for what length of time said diploma 
is valid as a certificate." In 1895 the amount of experience required 
for a life diploma was changed to 27 months.^ 

On March 21, 1895, the law was amended so tl^t a “certificate" 
instead of a diploma may be grsmted to students completing the 
elementary cdUrse of the tKirmal schools." 

The Stau board of education and the State board of ki^ educa- 
tion . — It will be recalled that a Terneorial board of education had been 
created in 1877. Poe function of which was to prescribe courses of 
study for the normal schools when established. That statute was 
evidently overlooked or at least diat ftmction of the board was annulled 
in the creation of the general board of rKxnal school trustees and ^ 
making one of its specific fimcdons to prescribe courses of study for the 
Donnal schools. This latter board apparently was not very successful 

and so the legislature repealed the la w creating it and establish^ a new 


M Md.. Pk M. 

u U«« of WiA ln g tB B. 1SS5, ck crtvil. p. MT. 
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board. The new board wa« so similar, and in personnel, identical with 
the original board of education that confusion result and the board 
of higher educa tion was abolished m 1909. » ^ 

On Nlarch 19, 1897, the new type of State board of education was 
established. It consisted of the superintendent of public instruction 
and four persons appointed by the governor, selected from £mong 
“those actually engaged in teaching in die conunon schools of the State, 
and who hold life diplomas issued by authority of this State.” A 
State board of higher education was also created by the same act. This 
was to consist of the foregoing State board of education “together with 
the president of the University of Washington, the president of the 
State agricultural college and school of science, and the principals of 
the State normal schools.” « 

It was made the duty of the board of higher educaddb to adopt 
courses of study for the normal schools and also for the preparatory 
requirements for entrance to the University of Washington and the 
agricultural college. 

The statute specified that — 

The board of higher eduatioD ahill preacribe the following cxwnes of etudy, which 
■hall be uniform in all State nannalechools of thie State: An elementary courie of two 
years; an advanced course of four yean; • • • two courses foe prof^sioiuJ training 

for graduates of colleges and scaedited hi^ schools, namely, one course of one year snd 

another of two years. 

Graduates of die elemmtary course were to receiv^« certificate 
entitling them to teach in the common schools for 5 years. 

Students completing the advanced coune shall, ifter sstisfoctary evidence ihsll have 

been furnished of their having successfully taught for two years, receive a dipkaa 
udiich shall instate into a life diploms issued by the State board of educatioa 

Students completing the iTear course for hi^^ool and college 
graduates — I 

diail receive die same diploma as is granted me the regular advanced course. Those 
completing die two>yesr’e course shall receive a diploma which aKall entitle dm K«|diT 
to e^ fo die common schools of the State for life. 

No one was to receive any oertficate or diploma without having 

attended at'least 40 wceb ai^having had at lem 20 weeks of practice 

teaching m the training sch^.*’ 

Courses prescribed by this ward. — ^The first uniform course of study 
QRsciibed by the general board of normal school trustees was puly 
Buied in 1894.** The courses are as follows: 

> ImssT Wiihinsaa, 1197, ck. CIVIII. to 4SS-4U. 

tkgiipcrtM ^ cka i flfPubik I p u naci too to Wip>. lUw ^ 
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CouuBs OF Study 


Elimtntary Course 


First 


year 


Subject Weekj 

Phytlology and xoology 20 

Arithmetic 20 

Grammar and compoaition 40 

Civil government and school laws . 20 

English and United States hisu^. 10 

Reading 10 

POimanship 10 

Drawing 20 

Music '40 

Physical and mathematical geog^ 

raphy 20 

Reading methods 10 

40 


Second 


year 


Subject Weeks 

Mental arithmetic 20 

Plane geometry ^ 20 

Rhetoric 20 

English literature 20 

Elementary psychology lo 


School management. 

Bookkeeping ij 

Pliy«cs 30 

Botany 

Arithmetic methods 

Observation in training school. . . . 


10 


20 

IS 


Fourth year 
flul^ject 

Review of arithmetic .... 

Review of grammar 

Review of geography . 


Wceb 
10 
10 
10 


Review of reading xq 

Advanced algebra. . . ^ . 

Applied psychology 

History of education 

Grammar methods 

Practice teaching 


10 

20 

20 

10 

20 


Elementary algebra 

Advanced Course *• 

TTrtrd yt4T 

Subject Weeka 

Geology and mineralogy 20 

Descriptive utronomy .......... 10 

Plan^g^ometry 5 

Solid geometry 15 

Trigonometry 20 

Advanced algebra . . . . ^ 20 

English and American literature . . 20 

General history 20 

Chemistry 20 

Obeervationin training school. .. . 10 

Statutory modifications . — On March 15, 1899, part of the law of 
1897 was amended and much improved. It read ^us : 

' (1) An elementary couiae of three yeata; (2) an advanced courae of two year* for 
thoie who have completed the elementary courm; (3) an advanced coutk for gradu- 
atn from a fouT'year high achool accredited by the board of higher educatioo; (4) an 
advanced coune'of one year for graduatea from coUegea aixl univeraitiea. 

Graduates frema the elementary course were awarded a certificate 

to teach in the common schools for 5 years. Graduates from any of 

the advanced courses were awarded a certificate to teach in the com' 

mon sohools for 5 years. ^Those from the advanced courses who' 

taught successfully for 2 years were entitled to a life diploma.*^ 

■ « 

wPriBt to pmniMdiip . (tawtat mimk^ <; db thfiSc» ynhomnliT. md ihitaiaU a. .... 4^. 
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On Klsrch 6, 1905, the Isiw relsting to normal school courses of 
study was again amended to read: 

The board of higher education shall prescribe courses of study for the normal schools 
of the State as follows: (1) An elementary course of two years; (2) a secondary course 
(rf 2 years; (3) advanced courses of two years (in 1909 changed to “Advanced courses 
of two and three years ”): (4) a complete course of five years; (5) an advanced course of 
one year for graduates from colleges and universities • * • Upon completion 
of the elementary course, a certi^te known as an elementary normal school certifi' 
cate, which shall authorize the holder to teach in any elementary school in the State 
for a period of two years; upon the completion of the secondary course a certificate 
to be known as a secondary normal school certificate, which shall authorize the holder 
to teach in the common schools of tl^State for a period of five years; upon the com- 
pletion of any advanced course, a diploma to be known as a normal school diploma 
which shall authorise the holder to teach in the common schools of the Sute for a 
period of five years. 

A life certificate wa» awarded after 2 years of successful teaching 
on the normal school diploma. “Upon completion of the work of 
the junior year any student may be given a secondary normal school 
certificate by vote of the faculty.” ** 

State board of higher education merged with ,thelState board of edw 
Attton.— On March 11, 1909» the State board of higher education 
was abolished and merged with the State l^d of education. From 
then imtil now the State board of education has consisted of the 
superint^dent of public instruction, who is ex officio its president; ^ 
the presidents of the University of Washington and the State College 
of Washington; 1 normal school principal selected by the principals 
of the normal schools; 1 superintencknt of a first-class district; 1 
county superintendent ; and 1 principal of a fully accredited 4-year 
high school. These last 3 are appointed by the Governor and are 
r^uired to possess life diplomas issued by this State and be actively - 
engaged in educational work. The deputy superintendent of public 
iiutruction is ex officio secretary, but vote. 

This State board of education ^ vested with all the powers of two 
former boards, including the approval of the courses of study of the 
normal schools, iri fact of all teacher^training curricula in the State.” » 
Sso. 11. The State boud of aducatioa (hall preacribe counea of atudy for the ^ 

■cboob of the State ufollowa: (1) An ekisentary coutk of two years; (2) a aecoodary ' 
courae of two yeaia; 0) advanced couraea of two and three yeara;,(4) a complete coune “ ' 
of five yeari; (5) an aflvanc^ courae of one year for graduates from c"ll fgfa and 
univeraitiea * * * 


■Uweef VuUngtoB, 1909, ch. 85. p. I7L 
1909. ck 97. ^ 
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The following certificates and diplomas were provided: Upcm 
completion of the elementary course an “elementary normal school 
certificate”, valid for 2 years in any elementary school; from the 
secondary course a “secondary OOTmal school certificate”, ^lid 
for 3 years in the common schools; from alfy advanced course a “nonnal 
school diploma”, valid for 5 years in the common schools. This 
diploma was to be validated for life after 3 years of successful eiperi 
ence. Upon completing the junior year any student was eligible 
to a secondary normal school certificate oo vote of tibe faculty.** 

On March 18, 1915, a statute wa« enacted making it thc;^duty of 
the State board of education to prescribe the ccnditkins for entrance 
to all the teacher 'training institutians in diis State, or other States, 
desiring accreditation by the State board.** 

Joint board of higher curricula . — Following the recommendations of 
the survey of 1915 the legislature oo February_10, 1917, established 
a “Joint board of hi^ier curricula.” It was patterned somewhat after 
the old general board of normal school trustees and the old board of 
higher education. This board likewise was found unsadsfactoiy and 
abolished in 1927. The statute creating the board is here reproduced: 

Sec. 12. There it her^y etteblithed.a jetot board of higW curricula of 

nine membert, namely, the pceaident of the Umveraty of Wa^iingtao, two regenti 
of said univeiBity i r l ec t c d by the board of refcntt of taid univertity, the president of 
the State College of Waahlngton, two regenU of taid college, selected by the board 
of regents of taid cdlege, the president of ooe of the State normal ichoolt by 

the preiidentt of the State normal achoolt, and ooe trustee from each of the boards of 

trustees of the other two normal schools, Klected by their respective boards of trdttees. 

The selected members of the jomt board shall bold office for two years and »Kall Krve 
until their successors ate selected.** 

The joint board of hi^ier curricula 

shall each yearconsida mattersofeffidtncy andeoooomy in the administratioaoftbe 
foregoing mstitutioos and shall make recommendatiaos to the boards of tegents and of 
trustees of the several insdtutioos. They shall survey the several instituticDS, loves' 
tigating the enrollment, att en da nce , and cost of instructioo, in the several 
and report biennially to the Governor, oo or before December 15th next preceding 
the convening of the legislature, the courses of study pursued in each inarieneir^ .tvj 
the detailed cost per student of operating aiad maintaining the various courses of 
study. They shall re port such other natters hs said joint board may oecesary. 
No new major pro fr as ton a l or applied science line shall be introduced into' any Cf the 
^ foregoing institutiaos except with the approval of six members of taid joint board of 
higher curricula.** * 

__i 

■IbilL.^3S4. 

■>UwtafWMhiiisii»,19U.ck 161,y.4«L 

■ Ls««afWa<Ullataa,1917.ch.la^)6,lcpnl«l,Fcb.a,ua7. Lwm cf Wnkiiiitoa, IW7,.d. lia 
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The diac u sai o o o( diat legislation will be considered in a separate 
chapter. 

Its ol^cctives were mainly to seek economy in the finances. In the 
same act it was stated that the professional training of teachers for 
the elementiry schools should be given at the State normal schools * 
only. The State board of education was authcmxed to prescribe 
courses of study for the normal schools. 

Curricula, diplomas, and certificates since 19I7,— Down to 1933 the 
law enacted in 1917 was not changed regarding nonnal school cur- 
ricula and certifiates and diplomas of graduation. The statute reads 
as follows: 

The State board of educatkn shall prescribe courses of study for the State normal 

schools as follows: Elementary courses of ooe and two years; advance courses of three 
or of four years; a sp&ial advanced course of one year far gradvates fioo colleges and 

universities: Provided that the four-year advanced course shall not become operative 
before the year 1S120.® 

The certificates and conditions of validity are set forth in the 
following tabular statement: 


>{onn 4 l acfwol courses, certificates, and diplomat, 1917 


Coune 

tiad c£ ocrtiicate 

Validity 

Eitmiao 

dnoMarf 

ckmcotinr 

Nonsal ichool ekacotiry 
oertiftcite. 

Normil acbool dcBcoitfT 

Spcdil Doraal^Kbool di' 

A^nloced ipedil Qomal 
Bckooi cHflaag. 
Qnduitr Dorn^ 
diploaM. 

Elemeotiry KhtxsU, 2 
yon. 

Elfcptary srkoriim 5 
yotfi. 

CommOO sr*inrJy ' 5 
ynra. 

Moc itoewible. 

R^ocwible for 5 yean 
after 24 nootbe of 
•uccewfixl tmktkM; 
or yilidated for lift. 

Doi 

Da 

Da 

Vrar. achiaad 

fTtv. advinced 

tdmiocd for eoi' 
^ Bad inhtnUy pBd' 
mim. 



m ■ 


^ 7. MisttUaneous Nonnal School Problems " 


CentraUxation or distribution of normal schools. — ^Fiom the time that 
ttocmal school ttaining beg^ to be urged by Washington educational 
leaders in Territudal days the question of one or several schools has 
had proponents on each side. TTie precedents established in Oregon 
and most all other States pointed toward multiplicity. The wide' 
spread ide^ of the generous distnlmtion of political patronage was very 
d omin a n t in locating State institutions. 
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Much emphasifi was placed on the plural wording of the enabling act 
of Congress in granting Federal lands for the support of normal schools 
and also upon the pldral wording in the State constitution in relation 
to normal schools. The particular portion of the enabling act reads 
as follows: 

To the State d Washington; for the establishment and maintenance' of a 
school, one hundred thousand acres; for State normal schools, one hundred 
acres; for puUic buddings at the State capital, in addition to the grant hereinbefbre 
made for that purpose, one hundred thousand acres; for Sute charitable, educational, 
penal, and reformatory institutions, two hundred acres. • • • 

The State constitution, section II, article IX, reads as follows: 

The legishture shall provide for a general and uniform system' of public 
The publiC'School system shall include common schools and such high fh^nl^ nnrm»l 
schools, aixl tecJinical schools as may hereafter be >»ifcihli«>wt * * «. 

In 1919 the Centralia Normal School was established by the Icgis' 
laturc. There*was genuine belief on the part of many lading edu' 
cators that it was in the interest of training mtxe efficient teachers to 
have the normal schools well distributed to the population centers 
and that no school should be allowed to become unwieldy. This 
belief was stimulated and increased by the survey report of 1915. 
In part, however, the establishment of the school was due to an under- 
current of political pressure for sdme State institution to be located in 
the southwestern part of the State. 

The school made an auspicious start and then it became inanimate 
for want of sustenarKC, Gov. Louis F. Hart in 1921 vetoed an item 
of $205,000 for maintenance. A bill was passed in 1921 repealing the 
provision for millage. A bill for the disMtablishment of the school 
was passed by. the house on February 9, 1931, but apparently never 
went to the senate. The institution is there and may be revived at 
some time in the future when good times return afto the depiesskn 
and the southwest is in a strategic condition to demand an institution 
as its share of political patronage. 

The legislature of 1889-90 apparently was intent upon distnbuting 
as much political patronage as possible. A bill was passed establish' 
ing an agrkultural college and sdKxiI of science. Abillwasihtnxluced 
to establish a normal school at Cheney, another bill to esfablish a 
normal school at EUensburg, and still another to establish four nor' 
mal schools. The bills establishing nonnal schools at Cheney and 
EUensburg were passed, March 22 and 24, 1890, respectively. It 
vm tbou^t by some ffiat the omnibus biU to establish four normal 
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schools was a plot to defeat the bill locating a normal school at 
Cheney.” 

Gov. John H. McGraw in 1893 vetoed the appropriation for $25,000 
for maintenance and $80,000 for a new building to replace the one 
destroyed by fire. He said it was in the interest of ecorKMny. By 
allowing the Cheney blonnal School to die Ellensburg would have been 
the only rwnnal, and centrally located. 

In 18ST7 Gov. John R. Rogers vetoed the bill for appropriations to 
both Cheney and Whatcom (Bellingham) Normal SchooU. He made 
it perfectly clear that he was opposed to supporting more than one 

normalschooL His explanation of his veto of the bill is here given. 

Senau M Ho. ZJ3 (Seuion of 1897 ") 

The app^tioo of $25,500 for the Cheney Normal School $17500 for mainte. 
rf WWteom Normal, and $20,000 far equipment and improving ground, of the 

Bid Wh atcrAicbool are hereby objected to and dinppr^ Theteaaoo for «ichd» 
approval being that BichappropriatioM ire oppoa^ to a hut public policy .t thi. Hm, 
With them eiceptioni,'tbe bill ia beieby approved. 

Approved March 15th, 1897 

J. R. Roonj, Governor. 

When Governor Rogers later was conviiKxd that the people of the 
State demanded several normal achoob he graciously submitted to the 
will of the people and gave his pooperation to the support for 3 or 4 . 
An extract from his message to the legislature in 1901 is reproduced 
here. 

Governor Rogen said: 

My prede cc BU in office, as well as myaelf. endeavored to stem the tide by veto, but 

without avaiL We now hare three State normal achooU; one at Cheney, for the eaat^ 

1 «P«t»orfthe State; otm at Ellenaburg for the centiml 
far the Dorthweat Another, for the southrest, wffl undoubtedly be called for in the 

nw future. These iniotutiaoi aic non permanent fizturea, and must be provided 
for.* 

Governor Lister wa« also very strongly opposed to maintaining so 
many normal schools. After the destruction by fire erf the second build' . 
ing at Cheney in 1912 Governor Lister vetoed the bill for an appn> 
priatioo <rf $3W,000 to rebuild. 

Governor Lister said in erplanatioo of his veto of the apprdpriatioo 
of $300,000 for rcbuildiiig the Cheney Normal School: 

My viewaieprding tbia subject bare bten well known to all memhef of 
tioo mot lasaumcd the dutfeaef my office. • • • While it has been under coo- 


"ThsCWwvSMrpr<w,FeKS. ice 
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•identioa by your honorable body, thii d e pa rtm e a t hu made no eflbtt whatever to 
change the opinion of a angle member of the legiaiature or ii^ueace hit or her rote on 

thewb|ect The respona'biltty ia now upon your ehoulderL In the further coneklera* 
ti«» by your honorable body of thi. bill I eincerely hope that each and every member 
wiD coniider it etrictly upon it* merit*, and the matter of influence, or trade of vote* 

win not enter into condderatioa I regret exceedingly that my judgment in thi* matter 

doe* not coincide wW» the view* of the legiaUtute; yet, entertaining the*e objection* 

to the b^ I feel it my duty to diaapprove it aitd tetum it to your honorable body (or 
Mch action aa 3rou my adviaabie. 

In asmuch as the bill had passed the house 82 to 7 and the senate 37 to 

2 it was assumed that it would be repasaed over his veta Aftcrmuch 

jockeying this was done, March 11, 1913.“ He had also vetoed an 
item of $195,000 in the general appropriation bill providing for mainte' 
nance of the Oieney Normal. T^ was also repassed over his veto. 

The United States Bureau Committee recommended the establish' 
ment of a fourth normal school They argued that there is a very defi' 
nite limit to the number of students that can be taught advantageously 
in the last year of the normal school It was regarded as especially true 
of practice teaching. They said further, “It is also quite evident that 

these three normal schools will never be able to supply to die State all 

the well'prepaied teachers rieeded, even after making foil albwance foe 
aU that may come from other Stales and schools.”** The great over' 
supply of recent years entirely disproves that estimate. 

Low standards of admiinon.— Throughout the first 25 years nf rvit > 
ence of the normal schools the standards of admission were unjustifi' 
ably low. Up to 1900 there was some justification for admitting on a 
relatively low standard as 4-year high schook were tiot ntmwm^pif 
Until 1909 students were admitted from the eighth grade. The rior* 
mal schools should not have admitted any except graduates from 4-year 
high schools after June 1903, the time when the preparatory depar^ 
ment of the university was abolished,** There were plenty of high 
academies to which students should have bvwn requited to 
go to complete their hi^-schod *iAir^tion. 

Washington spent millions of dollars in mamfatnjgg preparatory de- 
partments at the university. State college, and the normal schools long 

^ they had been abandoned in Midwestern States. Ithadaretard- 
ing influence on the developrpent of the hi^ schools. 

■SMMt'jomi. I9U, PL una 
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In 1910 the normal schools made ninth-grade work prerequirite to 
admissioo; in 1910-11 this was raised to tenth'grade preparation 
There it remained until June 1917 when the legislature prescribed that 
R^uirementt for entrance to tbe Umveraity rf Warfiington. the State College of 

the Stote nomul echooU of Warfiington. ahaU ojt be lew 
aoon fton a accrechted high Khool except fcr per«^ 

departmenu of the State 

counes cr exteociao work.*^ 

T^ United States Bureau Survey Committee in 1915 called attention 
to the acessivcly large numbers of students in the lower classes and 

the smaU numbers in the higher classes of die normal They 
on ^ nu«^ of itudenta who complete the work of dwr hi^ claaaea rather 

»^QDthenumtemknwdaa«or«thetotaleni^^ ItiSy in the higher 

tn^ mh^ J*«*«^^»«vetl*noriialichooUlh^ 

more advance in praleaiioaal preparation 

•cho^ ehould th«^ rtnve to iKjld itudenm until they haw 

Sit" 

^ijKlent to renum through the two w at leart. « 0^ 

TM^s<D«ege ides.— During the last two decades there has been a 

decided movement aiiKmg the ntroial schooU 0^ 

mto tochers colleges. The change has taken place in 35 States 
^^-bngto IS 1 of the 13 States in which th^ 
been todc Se^ of the normal school piemdents and many 
monbers of ^ fiiculties have striven to effect the change but many 
other people have opposed it. • ^ 

Bills were introduced in the legisUtures of 1925 and 1929 to 
empo^^ normal schools to grant degrees. Each time the’biU 
passed both bouses but was vetoed by Governor Hartley The 
objKtioo. advanced by Governor Hartley, accompanying his veto 
each time, are reproduced here." 


“ U ^cfW iAtofiea. 1917, p . u . 

r ^ **«»«»« WiAtwina, 19W. p. la. 
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Thurtday, Mordi 21, 1929. 

Td THB Honokablb, Thb Houb or RmnsKTATivn or the State o» WAtamoitM 
(Throu^ the Secretary of Stala) 

I am filing herewith, to be traonnitCed to the houae of repreaentativea at the oett 
aeaiioo of the kgialature, without my approval, houae bill no. 259. entitled: **An act 
empoweiipg the granting of degreea by the State normal «rKnnl« of Waahingtoo when 
conforming to pceacribed curricula:’' 

Hmae bill na 47, paaaed at the extraordioary 'aeaaioo of 1925, waa vetoed. In 
vetoing the same, I took occamoo to aay: 

At the prevent ti m e the degree of bachelor of arta in educatjon ia granted at the 
univeraity and the State college. Thia degree haa behind it four years of wxxk, the 
last two of which are of full collegiate grade. The nannalsldioalt are not now equipped 
to duplkate this collegiate course. They propose, however, to grant the bachelor a 
degree upon tbeir present fbur'yof course. 

^ In other words, if the proviaiaas of this bill become operative, a degree of bachelor 
of arts in education from the university or the State college win mean one thii^ while 

the same degree from a nprmal school will mean something Any degree, when 
granted, should be evidence that the redpient thereof hat completed ‘a certain 
course of study and it should exit be necessary to ascertain what «--hon| had granted it 
in order to Imow what kiixi of training the holder had received. In my the 

State of Washington cannot afibed to have degrees of bachdor of arts in gf 

difeent grades or dignity. 

“ This, in my opinion, however, ia not the most serious objection to this measure. 

It brings before us the whole question of higher education and reveals to us just another 

step toward the development in this State of five coinpeting universitiea. school 

wants to branch out arxl expand, add another study h^ a new course there, and after 

while a new department, school or college established. This mote 
more equipment, more instructors, arxi a bigger bole in the taxpayer’s 
” Despite arguments advuwed in favor of this biD. I am still unconvinced that a 
fouT'^ear normal course, whichHncludes numerous afsdrmfc and collegiate ■’Vyfrt s. is 
cither necessary or desirable. In fact, dwem reason to believe that ftbe| normal school 

curriculum has been expanded beyond actual needa and an effort ibould be "hA. to 
ti tpp li f y rather titan to further it with collegiate subjecta.” 

Certain it is if tUa bin becomes a law, the granting of degrees will became the primary 

function of normal schools, and more and mace they wiU competitive inatitU' 

tioos with die u n ivers it y and the State coQe^ 

I am of the mate opimon now that 1 wu when I vetoed aid boua biU no. 47. 
Conseque n tly, house bdl no. 239 is vetoed. 

Respectfully submitted. 

Rolams H. KAnTin, 

Gowmor. 

Degrees authorized in 193J.— In the legishture of 1933 the nocmal 
•chools succeeded in securing legislation authorizing the granting of ' 
the degree of bach e lor of arts in education. The statute as en yrtfd is 
as follows: 

The degree of bachelor of arts in educatkn may be granted to any student who has 
c o mp l et ed one of the advanced four'year courses of study in the State 

Si 
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in the Sbte of Wuhtngtoo: Prxwided, Said come of itudy iiauthorued in 

with pteaciibed law and tepceaenti four feara of advanced work in teacher training.*' 

The indications are that the measure will prove to be pq>ular. 
Althou^ the law has been in operation but 1 year, considerable num' 
bers have remained for the fourth year and secured the degm. It 
will undoubtedly tend to reduce the number of education degrees 
issued by the State colleges and the university. Whether the degree 
will come to be recognized as a valid credential for teaching in seniot 
hi^ schools remains to be seen. In many States that has been the 
history of the teachers<ollege degrees. 

The number (rf degrees issued by each of the normal schools is 
indicated below: 

Bf.iiinghnp 2g ^ 

22 73 

EUeniburg 

Tabu 35. Diplomat and certificates i ss ued by Washington normal schools^ 1916-34 


Yor 

PolUy 

gndu&te 

coune 

count ' 

VTor 

coune 

2ytu 

coune 

Elemeo' 
t 2 Tj oer- 
ti&atet 

Ufk 

diplODOM 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

1916-17 



12 

15 
22 

16 
28 

Tin 


202 

292 

501 

594 

575 

1917-18 



1 

4o7 

191^19 

1 


Di I 

619 

427 

1919-20 


1920-21 

1 

5 


JOO 

309 

JL 1 1 

J19 

AJUC 

1921-22 

g 

V4 

557 

890 

799 

755 

611 

196 

1922-22 

3 

10 

12 

14 

12 

10 

9 

On 

n 

Q\a 

497 

1922-24 


Of 

60 

82 

92 

Ul 

128 

154 

178 

194 

274 

274 

455 

B3o 

542 

561 

686 

804 

791 

1924-25 

3 

If WJ 

If 224 
If 285 
1.297 
1. 242 
1.051 
924 
749 
488 
286 
106 

1925-26 

4 

1926-27. r 

4 

1927-28 

7 

1928-29 

2 

9 


265 

192W0 

1 

10 


525 

1929-21 

6 

8 


589 

1921-22 

8 

• 


724 

1922-22 

15 

21 


291 

1922-24 

19 

95 


254 



301 


Diplomas and certificates awarded, 1917-34. — ^Thc accompanying 
table indicates the number of various diplomas and certificates^awarded 
by eadi of the normal schods since 1917. At that time l^islatioo 
. following the recommendatkn of die 1915 survey was enacted which 
made hi^^school graduaticn the standard for entrance to the normal 
schools. 

■AnnWidbr A*0«t«Mr,Sih.a 19U. Uw»rfWirti<i^w>.WM.c>.l>.pLU< 
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Down- to' 1932 only a very small numl^ of 4(^r'^loinas and 
college graduate diplomas had been issued/ Only 23 college graduatc|p 
had secured the diploma. Only 64 students had remained for a 
diploma from die 4^ear course. Immediately following' the enact' 
ment of the law in 1933, giving authority to grant degrees, the 
number of these advanced diplomas increased rapidly. 

The United States Bureau Committee expressed very definitely and 
forcefully the belief that the normal schools should not attempt to 
become teachers colleges aixl to train for high'school teaching. They 
said: 

The princiiial fiinctioo of the Doraal icboob ibould be the piepuatioQ of ekmeDtary 
teacben; v^iik the ptinapBl functioo of the departments of educstkn of dK State 
U ni ver ii ty and the colleges should be the prepaiatioo of hi^i scImvJ teacheia * * *. 
The normal schools should recognize a special obliption to provide appropriateij 
trained teachers for rural communities.'* 

The fo rego i ng recommendatioDs were supported by generalizations 
growing out of long study and observation of nomial schools through^ 
’out country. Excerpts from those arguments are reproduced here. 

The trafhing force and phydcal equipment of nogoal schools all over the country 
have been mlected and the general trofeisiorul atmosphere devekped with a view to 
one paramount purpose, namely, the training of elementary teachers. Whatever' the 

smUtiaot of certain inadtutiqns, the momentum of the normal acbools is in this dizcc' 

tioo. The peculiar and enctag natureW thii task pr e ve n t s the mccet^il aAjvavinn ' 
of the normal school to s e cood tf yeiKk The oommittee'a dictum on this point it based 
on the study of many normal ichooU in all parts of the country. It is ooovinced that 
not until the normal schools of a State have completely fulfilled their i—jnr fonctaoo, 
the prepaiatioo of efa n ent a r y teachers, may they profitably devot e their aurplua coer' 
giea and equipment to preparing teacbera for higher achooli. Normal acboola have not 
aatiified thk fflsloriuoctiao ao long aa the State ia obliged to draw for part of ita teacben 

upon the p rofieamo oa lly un p r e pa r ed, who enter the aervioe by the route, 

or n long aa the normal achoola are unable to give a fpedaliied piq;nntioo to both rued 

and other ciementaiy teacben. 

Moreover, certain other coosideratioos should not be forgo t ten. Thephyakalequip> 

nteot required in ptqaring teacben for elementary schools is comparatively ineipenave, 
but the laboratorka and other equipment needed to prepare teacben liar hi^ ichoala 
■re much more ooatly. Pot a normal tchnol to provide fodlidea for hi^Mr teacher 
tnining often entaila an eapcnm out of proportioo to the resulta obt ai ned. SrKnn4 
which embark upon tUa enteipriae genenlly foU victima alao to anodier tendency 
equally calculated to defeat their main purpose. The attmtino of the attoc^ mem- 
bers of their atafii ia oooccotnted upon a mallggoup of advanced atudenta while the 
younger pupila are left to the care of the lesa eficient iiiatructoni** 

MktlB, iMi wtk ^ 
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^ II: The Individual ?{ormal Schools 

I. Thb Chbnht Normal School 
1. Establishment and Location 

Legal enactment . — ^Thc first ncvmal school to be established in the 
State was at Cheney, about 20 miles from Spokane, March 22, 1890. 
^ It was located in that dty with the provision 

Thst tl)e tniatca of the Benjamin P. Cheney Academy «K»H, prior to die firstly of 
September (1890X eigbteen bundled and nioety, donate to the State the budding and 
one block of ground containing eight acrea, now occupied by aid p, Cheney 

Academy, within the limita of the dty of Cheney and valued it not leai than thirty 
thousand ($30,000) doOara, and shall convey die same to the Sate of Washington by 
• good and perfect t itle in fee sim p le, to be approved by the a ttorney general 
accepted by the board o^ trusten hereinafter mentiooed. 

SeonoM 1. That a iww iiial s choo l for the State of Washington is hereby ff ts His htd 
in the dty of CSieney, in Spokane County,*^ ezdusive purpose of vdikb diaQ be the 
matniction of peraons- both male aiwl in th» art oT taar Kwg various brancha 

that pertain to a good c omm i niv achool eduation; also to give instructiao in 
cal arts and in hus b a ndr y, in die fundamental laws of the United States, and in what 
regards the li^itt and dudn of ddaeos.* 

Tbe Statute provided for a board of five trustees to be appointed 
by tbe (governor. The members of the first board of trustees of the 
(3heney Normal School appointed by (3ov. Elisha P. Ferry were 
Louis Walter, president, W. E Weyguit, W. H. H. McClure. H. F. 
Suksdoef, S. A. Wells.* 

The law rebting to the Cheney Normal Schod vested die trustees 
with power to select tbe faculty, to “prescribe the various boob to 
be used in said school, aod shall mgb all the regulations and bylaws 
necessary for the good government and management of the same.” 
They were to “ordain such rules and regulations for the admiainn 
of pupils to said school as they shall deem necessary /od proper.” 
The following general statement with reference to certification is 
stated in the law: 

That usoanusnypenoD has attended mid inititutkn 22 wwb aid pexson ny 
be examined in the atudkanqu^ by the board in auch moner aa my bepxcacribed 

'Lta«rVaA<B|Ha, llMlSlSL 

pMiSe iwmetiae. laSR i^ ISL 
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by them, and if it ahall appear that auch peraon poaaciiti learning and other qualifica- 
tiona neceaaary to teach a commoo achoiJ, aaid peraon ilall receive a ccttifiate.* 

That IcQtuiea in cbemiatry, comparative anatomy, the m»«-han«ral uta, agricultural 
cbemiatry, and any other acknoe or any branches of literature that the board of 
trustees may direct, may be delivered to thoae attending auch «rh<vJ bx »«-K maniw 
arxl on auch cooditiaas w the board of trustees may pcekribe.* 

Ho initial approfniation. — Whether intentionally or by oversight 
the bill establishing the school at Cheney made no appropriation for 
construction of a building or for maintdiance. There was no possi' 
bility that the sale of the Federal'granted lands could provide for the 
immediate needs. 

Local friends to the rescue . — Friends of the newly established ix>r' 
mal school made provision privately foe funds to launch the school. 
Just how it was done we have not discovered. They were afraid 
that if a start were not made the next legislature might disestablish 
the institution.* 

The first /scultjf.— The trustees empbyed a faculty of four, includ' 
ing W. W. Gille^. principal; W. J. Sutton, vice principal; W. C. 
Stone and Miss Mattie Hammond as additional teachers. Mr. 
, Gillette was born in New York. He was a graduate the Potsdam 
Normal School For 3 years he had been superintendent of schools 
in Tucson, Arix.; 1 year at Prescott, Arix.; and 3 years at Kalispell, 
Mont. Mr. Sutton was bom in Michigan, September 29, 1865, 
|and was graduated hxnn the Fenton Normal School in 1886. On 
coining to Washington in 1887 he became principal of the public 
Ischools of Chen^, remaining in that capacity until elected to a posi' 
pon on the normal school Acuity. 

I Opening of the school . — School opened on October 13, 1890, with 
m enrollment of 16 students. A total of 50. 21 men and 29 women 
were enrolled during the first year. The legislature made an appco' 
priatifin of $18,300 for the next biennium, 1891-93. Provision was 
made for an addition to the academy budding' but before its complex 
tion a fire on August 27> 1891, destroyed the entire building. School 
was opened on September 2 in the public'schoc^ building and later 
transferred to the Pomeroy business block, trbere it was conducted 
for 2 years. 

Pioneer days . — ^Tbe fimds provided by die legislature were so ioade' 
quate that the school would have been forced to dose ** but for the 
timely assignee rendered by the business men of Cheney aiKl the mem 


Sckeel m Ckmr. Wmk, p. gf. 
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here of the board. These gentlemen gave their joint notes in order to 
secure means for carrying on the work.”* The school grew in spite of 
all the obstacles. The enrollment increased to 104 the second year and 

2 teachers were added. 

W./. Sutton, principal, 1892-97.— In January 1892, Mr. Gillette re' 
tired from the school and Mr. Sutton was promoted to the principal' 
ship. He remained in that position until March 1, 1897, when he rC' 
signed. During that penod there were many struggles to continue 
operating. In January 1892, a training department was established. 
The trustees asked the legislature for $123,306.94. of which $15,682.94 
was to cover a deficit, $75,000 for a new building, and the remainder, 

$32,624 for operating expenses for the biennium, 1893-95. The legist 

lature voted $^,000 for operating expenses and $60,000 for a building. 
Gov. John H. McGraw vetoed both appropriations in the interest of 

economy. At the same time he vetoed the appropriation for the What' 

com Normal School Apparently the appropriation was mad^ to cover 
the deficit existing. 

The people of Cheney voted bonds for $19,008 and erected a brick 

building which was turned over to the normal school in the fall of 1893. 
This was used until J896. The State emergency board, of whi^ the 
GoveriKT was a member, was petitioned to alW the normal school 
trustees to create ^ deficit foe operating expenses and dius enable the 
school to continue operating. This was denied.^ 

The faculty voted to continue through the year 1893-94 even with' 
out salary. Local dtizeru and faculty members signed j)Cftes guarantee' 
ing the payment of many necessary bills for maintenance. Principal 
Sutton borrowed mon^ at 18 percent interest. He also secured a 
supreme court writ authorizing certificates of indebtedness against the 
State. , 4 

In 1895 die legislature appropriated $28,000 for maintenance. $60,000 
for a new building, and sufficient funds to cancel deficits. Governor 
McGraw did riot veto the appropriations this dme. The corner s tone 
of the new building was laid in 1^ and the buildinf^occupied in 1896. 

With appropriatioos, a new building, and legialative and executive 
hazards apparently removed, clear sailing seemed certain. But new 
troubles loomed. A contractor fiuled, difiRetenoes arose the 

trustees arid certain business interests involved in construction of the 

building. Prtricqxd Sutton and members of the fitoulty were criticized, 
the iraximing Governor, John R. Rogers, was hostile toward the rnain* 

tenanoe of sevend normal schools, advocating a central normal arh flpl 

— I « 
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instead. On Fdiruary 1, 1897. Principal Sutton presented his resigna' 
tioti in the following communication addressed to the trustees: 

Owing to the difftrencet which hive ahien b et wee n your hononble body ind myieif 
concerning the idmimitratkn of affairi of this inititutioQ, lod of which there fcexu to 
be no probability of in imkahle idjUftiDtot, 1 herewith tender you my reiigDitioQ, to 
tike e^t Mirch 1 , 1897 «* 

Within a few days three other teachers resigned. The board ac' 
cepted all of the resignations. Trustee Dempsie said: I wo<44 like 
to say of Professor Sutton that he is a fine man and has always turn a 
deep interest in the school He has alWays been anxious to see it tw 
a front tank.”* “ Citizetu of Cheney gave a reception in honce of the 
departing teachers in the CXJd Fellows Hall on February 11, 1897. 
Several addresses were made, and the work of the principal the 
other teachers commended. By special order of the board of trustees, 
students of normal school were not permitted to attend the recep> 
tion.” 

Mr. Sutton has resided in Cheney siiKe diat tiW and is one of its 
most prominent business men. Sutton Hall on the Normal School 
campus was named in his honor. He has served u State senator many 
terms and is always on the committee on educatioa. In 1917 he was 
chairman of the oommissioD of educational survey of Washing^ton. In 
1921 he was chairman of the public school administrative code commis' 
sion. Accounts ol both of those important commissions ate given in 
more detail elsewhere. 

/. J. Rippentoe, principal, 1897, Maivk-July. — W. C. Stone, vice 
^ruxdpal, was made acting principal but did not have long to serve. 
J. J. Rippentoe, professor of chemistry of Portland University, was 
elected, princ^al and took up his duties at once. He had been a mem^ 
ber of the faculty of Spokane College from 1889 to 1892^ and was rwt 
unfamiliar witib the Cheney problems. He had been ia the Portland 
University faculty from 1892 to 1897* was a graduate with the 
A.B. and B.S. depees horn Campbell CoUq^ Kansas, 1887. He then 
did graduate work in Stanford for 2 years. He remained at Cheney 
only until the end of die year. « 

During the session of tire le^ldature in 1897 a bill appropriating 
$25,000 for maintenance of die Cheney Normal School was pass^. 
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but vetoed by Gov. John R. Rogen. An appropriation of $37400 
for the Whatcom Nonnal School was likewise vetoed by Governor 
Rogers. He recorded as “The reason for such disapproval 
•that such appropriations are opposed to a just public policy at the 
present time.”” A bill was introduced in 1897 to abolish the 
Cheney^Normal School. It did not pass. No appropriations how- 
ever were made for maintenance and ^ schod was cl«;w r d . 

W. B. Turner, trrincipal, I898-19CX).— In the fall of 1898 citiiens <rf 
Cheney again provided some funds and a tuition fee (called an inci' 
dental fee) of $15 a semester was charged and the school again opened. 
W. B. Turner, former superintendent of Spokane schools was princi' 
pal and Mrs. Turner was in charge of the training school. Mr. 
Turner was bom in Honolulu, February 17, 1858. He received the 
degree of A.M. at Napa College, California. During the period from 
1885 he was superintendent at Falouse, Sprague, Wenatchee,. Spokane 
County, principal of the high school in Spokane, and superintendent 
in Spokane. He remained as principal of the Cheney Normal School 
f\2 year}, 1898-1900. 

Tl» leg^ture of 1899 voted an appropriation of $25,000 for the 
bienmw for maintenance and $1,400 for special purposes. Ellens^ 
burg ^ voted $38400, and Whatcom $18400. Governor Rogers 
did not yeto die appropriations but allowed the bill to become a law 
without!^ signature. He gave the commencement address at Cheney 
on June 22^1899. He then stated that while he still believed that a 
single oonom schod would be better he was willing to abide by the 
will of the p^le and consider the Cheney Nonnal School a perma^ 
nent institutiocL 

/. H. MiUer^ndpal, 1900-2.— In July, 1900, J. H. Miller was 
elected principal of the nonnal school. The cause of the change is 
unknown to the present writers. Likewise the biography of Mr. 
Miller is unknown to us. Hie was. dismissed by the trustees Feb' 
ruary 1902, following charges made by hun to Governor McBride 
against the trustees. He asked the removal of J. J. ^Brewne and 
Joseph Allen, two of the members. He charged diat die trustees 
employed incompetent teachers without consulting him and that 
for^ were misapprqiriated.'^ Vice Princi^ C. S. Kingston was 
made acting pcinc^al for the remainder of t^ year, 1901-2 
LeiMi B. Alger, prindp^ 1902-3.— Lewis B. Alger was then 
elected principal and remained 1 year. He was boriy in Ohio, June 

»OlipkMt,ar.ca.,s7L 
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22, 1872; graduated from the University of Michigan in 1897; tau^t 
in Michigan public nchooU fex 2 years; studied for 2 years in Teachw 
College, Columbia University. He came from Columbia to Cheney. 
His services at Cheney were apparently successful, being reelected in 
April 1903. During the summer he resigned to becemoe a member 
of tl^ department of education at the University of Michigan. 

Harry M. Shafery principal, 1903-8.— In August 1903, Harry M. 
Shafer of Sm Diego was elected principal. He had studied in Eureka 
College, Illinois, held the degrees erf A.B., and A.M. from Harvard, ' 
and had done additional graduate work in Columbia and Califcxnia. 

He remained ajt Cheney until the close of 1907-8. For some years 
since that he was assistant superintendent of schools in Los Angeles. 

Hiram C. Sam(>son, principal, 1908-10. — ^Hiram C. 'Sampson was 
the next incumbent, serving as principal from 1908-10. Mr. Sampann 
was a Hoosier, bexn in Mogroe, Ind., November 22, 1870. He was 
graduated from the University erf Indiana in 1897. In 1901-2 he did 
graduate wexk in Harvard. For 2 yeari he was superintendent of 
schotrfs at King&sher, Okla. He taiig ht mathematics in the Cheney 
Normal School and for 2 years was^^dpal of the preparatory achool 
at the State College of Washington. On May 1, 1910, be resigned as 
principal of the Cheney Normal School to become general manager of 
the Western Union Life Insurance Co. He was a vigorous advocate 
of various educational reforms. .. 

David Showakcr, principal, 1910-26. — In 19ifl|^Lah David 
Showalter then in charge of the newly established ruialaiPartment of 
the school was chosen principal. He did not assume office for nearly 
a year. Vice Principal Kingston, again being drafted as acting prind' 
pal. Mr. Showalter was bom in Nebraska, 1869. He studied in the 
^ State Normal School at EUensburg; the University of Idaho, 1893-96; 
the State Normal School, Lewistora, Idaho, graduating in 1899; State 
College of Washington, A.B. 1907t AM. 1908; Teachers College, 
Columbia, summer of 1916; Stanford University, summers of 1920 and 
1923. In 1930 theOollege of Puget Sound, Tacoma, bestowed upon 
• him dae honorary degree of LL.D. Mr. Showalter was superintendent 
of schools at Farmington, Oakesdak, and of Whitman County before 
becoming head of the rural department at Cheney. He is the author 
of A Handbook for Rural Officers, published by Houf^too Mifflin 
Co. in 1920. He remained at the helm at Chen^ until September 
1926, when his resignation became effiective. After 2 years he became 
State superintendent of public instruction In Washington, a position 
which he now occupies. 
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The second baptism by fire. April 24, 1912.— The Cheney Normal 
School wa« certainly tried by fire. Again on April 24. 1912, in the 
early days of Principal Showalter's administration fire raaed to the 
ground the administration building. Churches and other buildings 
were u tiliz ed and “almost without equipment, lacking everything 
but the detqrminatiOTi tocarry on, the work of the school was resumed 
with only 1 day’s interruption.” Gov. M. E. Hay, happened to be 
at (Cheney cm that evening. At a mass meeting he declared that he 
would favor an appropriatiem for a bigger and better normal school 
The school board offered the temporary use of their new high'sehool 
building to the Normal School but the training school building was 
re m odeled and used as the administration building. 

Govemew Hay was not reelected. In his farewell address he 
recommended the rebuilding of the Cheney plant. The new govet' 
nor, Ernest Lister, was not favcmable toward the jJan. Ife believed 
in a single State normal schcml. Former Principal Sutton, then a 
State senator was on the education committee and succeeded in 
^ having a bill passed appropriating $3(X),000. Governor Lister v et oe d 
the bill on February 14. 1913. (jovemor Lister had also vetoed an 
item in the general appropriation bill for $195,000 for maintenance of 
the Cheney NomiaL Both were repassed over his veto. When 
the Governor visited Cheney later he assured them that inasmuch 
as the legislature bad overridden his veto it was his intention to build 
an institution of which they would be ptx 3 ud. 

Principal Showalter’s large task during his 17 years as principal was 
in raising standards, organising the curriculum, securing a trained 
faculty and providing for the increasing demands made by a larger 
student body and the necessity for better trained teachers. When 
he took the reins the student body numbered 598; the biennial 
appropriation for maintenance was $172,778.43. When he resigned 
in 1926 there was an enrollment of 2,131 and a biennial budget oi 
$396,688.31. 

Mr. Showalter’s success as an organizer and an administrator 
coupled with hih grasp of the practical problems of education in the 
State were the fiictors that insured his election as State superintendent 
in 1928. • 

Richard T. Hargreaves, president, 1926 .—As successor to 

Ptwklent Showalter the tnistees elected Richard T. Hargreaves. He 
began his service there in September 1926. 

President Hargreaves was bom in Lancashire, England, March 17, 
1877* He came to America with his parents trim settled in Kansas. 
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His early schooling was received in .Kansas prairie schools. Later 
training was obtained in the Washbtirh Preparatory School, Topeka, 
Kans. He then studied in the University of Kansas, receiving die ’ 
degree of A.B. from there in 1902. Later graduate study was carried 
on in die University of Chicago. 

His first teaching experience was in the Topeka Hi^ School from 
1902 to 1905. For a year following he was instructor in the Univer- 
sity of Kansas. In 1909 he became principal of the North Central 
Hi^ School in Spokane, remaining in diat position until 1918. In 
1918 he was called to Minneapolis where ^ was principal of the 
Central High Schod until 1926 when he was elected to 1^ presrat 
position. Because of his long residence in Spokane he was no stranger 
at Cheney. 

While at the Central High School in Minneapolis Mr. Hargreaves 
became the co-author of thc“The Self-Directed School”, published by 
Charles Scribner's Sons. ' ^ 

Growth in enrollment . — ^From snail beginniiigs the Cheney Normal 
Schod has grown to large proportioos. Even in the pioneer days 
beset by obstacles, wiped out twice by ^ with appropriations 
vetoed, wirir a bill to disestablish, the school <Vny »n s t ra te d a 
The determination shown by the citizens of Cheney, the loyalty of 
students and faculty and d»c vigor of administration of several of 
its principals finally woo dse approval of hostile l^islatuies and 
governors. The growth in enrolk^t is ^khibited in table 36. 

The maxim u m enrollment was a little over 2,000 from 1924-26. 
The slight decrease since that time is due to higher standards and 
the intentional limitatioo of eiudlments due to a surplus of teachers 
in ^e State. 

Financial support , — ^The institutioQ was obliged to start with only 
a campus and an inadequate building donated by die dty of Cheney. 
Not a dollar was appropriated for maintenance and the potential 
revenues from the Federal land grants were small and unavailable. 

. Private beneficence was the only thing that held the legally estab- 
lished institutioo from being spnited away as political patronage. 

The first biennial appropriatiorif 1891-93, was $18,297.87. The 
appropriations were very small for more than a decade. They then 
0 began to increase appreciably. In 1909-11 the biennial appropriation 

had reached $172,778.43, A decade later, 1919-21 it had reached ‘ 
over $400,000. The greatest appropriation was for 1929-31 when it 
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reached nearly a half million — $^,000. For the current biermium 
it was slightly less. 

The plant is one of the best in the country, beautiful architectur' 
ally, conunodi^sis, and well equipped with administration building, li' 
brary, d^ooms, shops, training school, dermitories, dining halU and 
cai^^ti^ 

Table 36.— Annual enrolInKW , 1890-1932, Cheney Stau Hormal Sduol • 


Ycu 


1890- 91 

1891- 92 

1892- 93 

1893- 94 

1894- 9J 

1895- 96 

1896- 97 

1897- 98 

I89M9 

1899- 1900 

1900- 1 

1901- 2 

1902-3 

1905-4 

1904- 3 

1905- 6 

UW6-7 

1907- 8 

1908- 9 ^ 

1909- 10. . . 

1910- 11 

1911-12 

191^13 

1913- 14 

1914- 15 

1915- 16 

1916- 17 

1917- 18 

1918- 19 #:... 

1919- 20 

1920- 21... 

1921- 22...: 

1922- 23 

1923- 24 

1924- 25 

1925- 36 

19^28 

1928-29 

192940 

1930-31 


Nonaal 

Kbool, 

Tritninf 

■cbool. 

Total 

regular 

regular 

ngular 

year 

Ttar 

year 

2 

3 

4 

50 


50 

76 

28 

104 

89 

62 

!51 

110 

169 

279 

163 

148 

311 

217 

147 

364 

252 

150 

402 

(*) 

(*) 

(») 

101 

70 

171 

166 

82 

^248 

201 

96 

297 

180 

81 

261 

257 

114 

371 

230 

125 

355 

300 

129 

429 

305 

135 

440 

350 

147 

497 

349 

152 

501 

417 

178 

595 

598 

235 

833 

650 

264 

914 

582 

321 

^ 903 

626 

• 257 

883 

725 

242 

967 

858 

259 

1.117 

1,040 

245 

1.285 

982 

290 

1.272 

• 958 

294 

1.252 

955 

261 

1.216 

953 

295 

. 1,248 

1, 104 

338 

1, 442 

1,426 

360 

1.786 

1,764 

367 

2,131 

1.896 

.. 370 

. 2,268 

2,105 

287 

2,392 

2,131 

251 

2,382 

1,882 

288 

2,170 

8. 1,927 

236 

2,163 

1,821 

19i 

2.013 

1.690 

288 

1.978 

1.707 

^ 274 

1,981 


Wmwwify 


50 

66 

63 

63 

162 

311 

374 

407 

480 

563 

604 

669 

602 

627 

641 

8C7 

909 

1,060 

1,064 


» J. Orin. Hiftorr ^ ibe 5t»te Normal School at Cbmtr, Wuh., Spokane, Inliod'American 

1934, p. 153, Mod hfures fumiibed by via prcaident, C. 1 ICifi^toq. June 17, 1932. 

^ closed* ^ 
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Tabu 37.— Biemriol appropriations, 1891-1935, Oteney State Hormal Sdiool « 


t 




Bimnitm 


1S91-93.. 

lW-95.. 

iaw-97.. 

1S97-99.. 

im-l90\ 

1901-J... 

190V-05.. 

1905-07.. 

1907-09.. 

190^11.. 

1911-13.. 


T 


Amount 

Bienmum 

Amount 

$18,297.87 

1913-15 

ftilO Tft) Oft 

15,681. 52 

1915-17 


113,599.}} 

1917-19 

Doy. j/ 
24R T¥) 

(») 

VI9-21 

/MJ. w 
400 O^t 

30. 553. 46 

1921-23 

WTf yji. JA 

340 044 rvi 

48, 433. 49 

1923-25 . 

VULono m 

7iooaoo 

1925-27 

398,688.31 

43A Olfi 00 

65,000.00 

1927-29 

160, 000. 00 

1929-31 

y IIA* KAt 

4S5 OQO CM) 

172.778.43 

1931-33 

411 \A\ ry\ 

132, 363. 07 

1933-35 

^4711 1. uu 

329.996.65 


SPECIAL APPROPRIATIONS 


Biennium 

Amount 

Biennium 

Amount 

1925-25 

$ 12,000 

23,000 

1927-20 . 

27.000 

18.000 

1925-27 

1931-33 . 




» IWt of Wuhiapau p. 197. tai &r>« fumWitd br Vice IW C S, KiogMoo. June 17. 1W2. 


The teacher contribution.— The display of certificaticm statistics indi- 
cates roughly in an objective way the teacher contribution made by 
the school Table 38 shows the number of each of the diffdent types 
• of diplomas granted from the time the school opened in 1891 to the 
present. From small beginnings there was a steady increase up to 
1925-26. Since that time the number has decreased, due, first, to the 
abandonment of the ekmen^ certificate in 1927-28, and, second, to 
the decreased enrollment. 

It will be noted that the number of 4'year diplomas and college' 
graduate diplomas to 1933 was very amall, almost negligible. The 
number of 3'year diplomas is considerable, and increasing. The num- 
ber will increase still further because of the 3'year standard that went 
' into effect after September 1, 1933. With the authorization of the 
A. B. degree in 1933 the number of third'year and fburth'year diplomas 
began to increase rapidly. 




t 


•r 






4 


7 


er|c 
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Tabu — Diphmdi and certificaus issued 1891-1934, Cheney State J{armal School ' 


Year 

Renew* 

tU 

CoUeft 

graduate 

Fourth 

year 

Third 

year 

Diplo* 

oua 

Second* 

iriea 

Elcoieo* 

tary 

Ufedi. 

ploma* 

Total 

1 

2 

2 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

1891-93 





3 

11 

3 

5 

9 

10 

(») 

6 
10 
11 
10 
14 
19 
22 
21 
27 
24 

8 ^ 
27 
56 
59 
82 
69 
107 
119 
180 
142 
146 
150 
171 
165 
251 
202 
261 
429 
421 
528 
474 
416 
288 
192 
91 
22 




3 

11 

3 

5 

9 

18 

(») 

36 

22 

38 

20 

26 

29 

38 

74 

116 

117 

115 

163 

203 

206 

228 

232 

357 

418 

455 

260 

409 

4>7 

476 

470 

724 
792 
942 

i.113 

928 

726 

725 
760 
672 
386 

. 451 
401 

1892-93 








1892-94 








1894-95 








1895-96 








1896-97 






8 

O 

20 

12 

27 

10 

12 

. 10 
15 
26 
58 
51 
44 
51 
67 
42 
19 
44 
62 
119 
102 
124 
128 
127 
123 
158 
281 
291 
296 
307 
127 


1897-9S 

(n 

(») 

(*) 

(0 

(*) 

m 

1898-99 

1899-1900 







1900-1.. 







1901-2 







1902-2 







1902-4 







1904-5 







1905-6 





17 

31 

22 

45 

27 

41 

48 

76 

100 

87 

82 


1904-7 






1907-8 






1908-9 






1909-10.. 





28 

29 

24 

79 

42 

88 

92 

90 

92 

121 

150 

162 

130 

162 

173 

246 

223 

214 

129 

192 

274 

269 

223 

160 

98 

1910-11 





1911-12 





1912-12 





1912-14 





1914-15 





1915-16 





1916-17.......,, 





1917-18 




1 

4 

1918-19 





1919-20 





1920-21 


1 

f 1 

2 


8 

12 

22 

22 

22 

24 

41 

42 
56 
67 
99 
146 
179 
210 


1921-22 


2 

6 

2 

4 

^ 8 

4 

5 
2 
2 

6 
5 
7 

28 


1922-22 



1922-24 



1924-25 


2 

2 

1 

2 


1925-26 



1926-27 



1927-28 



1928-29 




1929-20 





1930-21 

8 

7 

11 

24 

2 

2 

2 

9 



1931-22 



1932t22 • 



1(93-34 < 







\ 


lOUpbtti, J« O. Htery of dhc Stott Konttl Scbool, Qhenty. WmL, Spokine, Ihbnd'Aaierkin 
152, Mud itotbtks fumbhed bf Vice Pita. C S. Kinfftoo, 17, 1922, and lUfiattir 

°‘iNo — ^ 


* TW dctTM cf A. BL Id t dua t ioti wat gnoted to 22 in 1922 and 72 Id 1924. The kw luchoriiiiM 
digmi WM gitoaed in 1922. 


U. Thb Elusnsburo Normal School 
1. Establishment and Location' 

Legal enactT?ient.— Six days subaequent to the establishment of the 
Qieney Nomial Schod, March 28, 1890, the legislature enacted a law 
establii^itig a second one at Eiknsburg. While the establishment of 
the two were uiKler contemplatkn at die «amf tfme the statutes 
crating them are worded very difoently. Qertainly there was little 



A life... 
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evidence of an attempt to plan an organiaed system of higher education 
in ^ new State of ‘Waahingtoa So dissimilar were the laws that it 
will be desirable to quote the main provisions* 

to be ealW the WaAingtoo Sute Nonittl 
Of teacher! m the art of initnicting lol fowmn^ 

The Governor, the superintendent of public instructicai and the 
secretary of state were appointed trustees to select the site in Ellens- 
burg which was to be donated by the dty. The Governor, the super- 
mtendent of pu^ic instruction and three others to be appointed by 
the &vernor were to “ constitute the board of normal school trus- 
tees." This board was vested with authority to select the principal 

and members of the faulty and to fix their salaries. They were to 
y prescribe the course of study, conditions fbr graduation, the issuance 
of certificates and diplomat They were authorized “ when expe- 
dient ” to establish a " training or model school or schools in which the 
pupils of the normal school shall be required to instruct under 
the supervision and direction of experienced teachers." 

The scy|Lwas evidently intended to be State-wide rather than 

regkmal ^6 students mlmitted were to be "apportioned among the 

•counties of this State according to the number of representatives from 
said counties in the legislature.” Teachers holding first- or second- 
grade certificates were to be admitted from the State at large regardless 
of the odier linutations. County superintendmts and county boards 
of education were authorized to hold competitive examinations befrxe 
the first of May each year for candidates for admissiem. They were 
to be given preference fix admission in the xder of their standing. 
C^ty superintendents were given discretionary power to "dis- 
criminate in favor of those whose age and experience specially fit 
them to become normal pupils." 

The law does not state the length of the course except by implica- 
tion. It states that — 


To MCUK adoiHioa into the junior clus of the nonial echod. the applicant, if s 

male, iDuit be not leea than aeventeen yean of age, or if a female, not leai thaniiiteen 

yean of ar; to enter an advanced claaa, the applicant onut be proportionately older. 

This was certainly indefinite. All were to present lecommendatians 
from the county superintendent certifying to their good mocal char- 
act» and their fitness to enter the normal school All were obliged 
to sign a declaration of "intention to engage in teaching in the public 
schools of this State." 


O 

ERIC 
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Tuition was, by implkadoo, free to residents of tbe State; non- 
residents were charged $l(jy and^not required to sign the declaration 
mentioned.'* - 

The 6rst 6ve trustees included Gov. Elisha P. Ferry, ex oflBdo, R. B. 
Bryan, State superintendent of public instructioo ex officio< and duee 
members appointed by the Govema, vix: W. R. Abrams, T. J. New- 
land, and M. Gilliam. The appointive members were all from 
Bellingham,*^ 

The imtifll /flculty.--The first faculty. 1891-92, consisted of B. F. 
Barge, principal, W. N. Hull, assistant principal. Rose M. Rice and 
Fannie C. Norris.'* ‘ 

The public schools of Ellensburg shared their building with the 
normal school. The first 4 grades of the public schools were u sed as 
a training school during the first 3 years. 

Evidently Mr. Barge vras empbyed a year before the school opened 
as he is listed as principal by the United States Commissioner of 

Education for the year 1890-91. No^dents are reported for that 

year.'* ^ 

Principal B. F. Barge 1891-94.— The one chosen to organire the 
normal schod at Ellensburg was Benjamin F. Barge, a superintendent 
of schools from Illinois who had recently removed to Olympia, Mr. 

BargewasbominConcord, Mass., February 2 . 1834. Hisftitherwas 

a fa^. Mr. Barge studied at Yale for 3 years and at tbe age of 18 
went to Louisiana where he engaged in teac^g for 8 years. 

At the outbreak of the Civil War he removed to Illinois and con' 
tinned in 'the profession of teaching. For 6 years he was superin' 
tendent of tbe Cambridge dty schools, following which he was dty 
superintendent at Geneseo. During 11 years of this latter period he 

was also county superintendent. For 2 years, 1879-81 he served as a 
member of the State board of education in Illinois, resigning because 

of ^removal to Iowa. He located at Webster City and engaged in 
agriculture and stock raising for 6 years. He then became a newspaper 
editor and publisher in Minnesota for 3 years. 

In 1890, at the age of 56 after 29 years of teaching and a varied 
business experience he resumed his trek westward to Washington, ' 
d»en recently admitted to the Union and growing in population and 

wealth very rap idly. He settled in Olympia and almost immediately 

■ Lm of WMhtaiu. ISSP'M PS. 27S-»I. 

“ a*P«t rf fcpaUDlMdMt d Pubik loMnieliaa, ISW p. ISL 
•• Drat/, KiMotT d Ifctewri o ii ia Wuhlaitao, p. 4S. , 
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was elected principal of die newly established normal school at 
EUensburg. 

After resigning, June 1894, at EUensburg be was elected to the 
State legislature where be served 1 term. For 4 years he was dis^ 
bursing officer of a Federal Commission on Indian Afiairs. In 1896 
he located in Yaldma where he w^ very successful as a business man. 
For several years he served as president of the board of education in 
Yaldma.*^ 

An early course of study. — ^The curriculum of 1892-93 ai^ little 
modified for many years is reproduced below: 

CouuB Of iNtnucnoM, 1892-93 

Junior yur 

Pkofmonal. — ^F tm tern: Givil government ind OnatitutioD, 20 Second 

tenn; Maonen and morals, 5 wma. 

MATBBUATict. — Pirtt term; Algebra, 20 weeks. Second term; Algebra, 10 weeb; 
arithmetic, 10 weeks. 

Enoumi . — Fira term: Grammar, 20 weeks. Second term; Qxnpoaitaoo and literary 
reading, 20 weeks. 

SciBMCS.— Ftrit term: Physiology, 10 weeks; United States history, 10 weeks. SeeSnd 
term; Zoology, 10 weeks; geography, 10 weeks. 

MncBLLAMBOua. — Ftrat term; Penmanship and dtawhig, 20 weeks; reading and cabs' 
thenics, 20 wtdes. 

Middle year 

PionHKWAL. — First term: Methods and observatioas in modd school, 10 we^; eb 
mentary psychology, 10 wedcs. Second term: School management and observatiooi 
in model school, 20 weeks. 

MATBsasATn. — First term; Geometry, 20 we ek s. Second term: G eom e t ry , 10 weeb; 
bookke epin g, 10 weeks. 

Ehoubb. — Pint term: General hiatbry, 20 weeks. Second tom: Rhetoric, 20 weeb; 
letter writing, physica, 20 weeks. 

SctDSCB. — ^Firit term; Botany, 15 we^ Second term: Physical geopaphy, 10 weeka.' 
Miscnuuiioua.— First term: Penmanship and drawing, 20 we^ Second trrm: Read' 
ing and physical eaticisea, 20 weeks. 

Senior year 

PaomuoMAL. — Pint term: Psychology, 10 weeks; pedagogy, 10 weeks; teachiiv 
ttaiDiog school, 20 weeks. 

MATHBaiAm.— First term: Aridimetic, 10 weeks. Second term; Algebra, 10 weeks. 
Emolml — Pint term: BngUah litetBtuee, 20 weeks. Second term; Review of Bngiuh 

8oaMX.--PMtwm:Ghemistiy.20we^gBivsiihy,10weeki. Second tirm; Oedr 
ogy, 10 we^ 

MaouiueBOUi'-rPtrm term; United States history, 10 weeks; p erspe cti v e dnwing, 
20 weeks. Second tirm: Hocutha, 20 weeks. 

■ Dms fcamhsd by kin. B. Bl UebrT Yskte. dsOibn cfMt. amis. 
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EnrdM throughout the cntitc coufc: SpeUmg ivi won] amlyiu, 

moUiot, drawing, vool muoc. and taxidenay. For imrl»— i<Wt ttudenta not in 
te gu l a r count; Arithmetic, Et i g luh granuwir, geography. United hiatory 
bookkeeping, coolmeTdal arithmetic, achool managemeot.>* * 

P. A. Getz, principal, 1894-98 . — ^In September 1894 the new build' 
ing was occupied. P. A. Getz became principal. The t raining 
then was incieaKd to six grades. 

Mr. Getz was bom at New Berlin (now Akron), Lancaster County, 
Pa., December 13, 1859. He wu educated in the public schools of 
that county and in the State normal school at Millersville, Pa., from 
which he received the degrees of B.E. and M.E in' 1885 and 1887, 
respectively. In ^ he received the B.A. degree from the Univer* 
sity of Oregon, and also continued graduate work there intermittently 
until 1^. 

He was principal of the high school at Hafeta, K., 1885-89; prin' 
dpal of the high school at Ashland, Oreg., 1889-92; and teacher of 
pedagogy in the Si(ate normal school at Monmouth, Oreg., 1892-94. 
In May 1894 he was elected principal of the State normal school at 
Ellensburg, which position he occJlpied until June 1898. In the sum- 
mer sessions of 1924 and 1925 he served there as an instructor. Since 

1916 he has been an instructor in the Roosevelt High School, Portland, 

Oreg. . ^ 

In April 1898, Dr. A. E. Win^p visited the Ellensburg Normal 
SchooL later publishing a very commendatory editorial concerning it 
and the services Principal Getz in his journal. He^also wrote a very 
flattering letter to one of the members of the normal school faculty. 
He said: 

Considering the money at your diqxiial I hsve never men any apptoach to the piO' 
fuaotul reiulcs obuioed in EUeoaburg, and in*che purely ptriMrional ride of the work, 
the impertiog of high profeaatODal ideals and training in the adaptation of praftarional 
prindplea in m e t hoda I have not aeen it equaled.'* 

Wilham E. Wilson, principal, 1898-1916.— Prin. William Edward 
Wilson was at the helm from 1898 to 1916. He ram» directly from 
Provideiye, R.I., where he had been principal of the Rhode Island 
State Normal School from 1884-92. He was a studmt at the State 
normal school at Edinboro, P».. and the Jamestown Seminary in the 
same State. He was a graduate of the West Virginia State Normal 
School and of Monmouth College. He was for a time a student at the 
University of Edinburgh and Free Church College of Divinity, 


«*IUpe«tcf8ii|i trt M>tn i i nt cr Public tniinictta>,lSga.p. 156. 

* Dm iwnfabed hr Mr. Octt rireuib ptraoul coonpaadcnec. 
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Scotland. He served successively as teacher in Morgan Park Military 
Academy, Chicago, the Nebraska State Normal School at Peru, and as 
superintendent of schoc^ at No^ Platte and &uwnsville, Nebr. 
From 1881 to 1884 he was professor of bblogical science at Coe 
College, Cedar Rapids, Iowa.' In 1884 he became professor of biology 
and education in the State normal school. Providence, R.I. He served 
in that capacity until 1892 when he was made principal, in which 
capacity he served until 1898, then transferring to Ellensburg.* He 
was 69 years old at the time of his retirement, having been bom 
March 27, 1847. After retirement he removed to Los Angeles where 
he died recently. His regime at Ellensburg was characteruged by a 
fine spirit of cititenship, an atmosphere of refinement and culture, and 
the development of an attitude of loyalty and service in the precession 
of teaching. Through the practice work in surrounding schools a 
close relation was developed with the rural problems. For may years 
the only public IdiKlergarten training department in Washington, 
Idaho, and Oregon was maintamed at Ellensburg. T%at school is the 
only one in Washington at the present time. 

George H. Blad^, president^ 1916-30 . — George Harold Black became 
president of db Ellensburg Normal School in July 1916, and remained 
imtil 1930. Mr. Black was bom in Georgetown, Ontario, Canada, 
June 6, 1873. He received the degree of A.B. from the Univertity of 
Toronto in 1898. He did graduate work at the University of Chiago 
in d)e suiUmer of 1908. He served as vice president of Clarksburg 
Colkge, Mo., 1896-1900. He then became had of the << d enc e «part' 
ment of the State normal school at Cheney, Wash., where he saved 
for 3 years, 1900-3. He was then chosen president of the Lewiston, 
Idaho, State normal sChool, where he was in charge hx>m 1903 to 1916. 
He resigned that position when elected president of the Ellensburg 
N(vmal School He remained at Ellensburg from 1916-30. 

Mr. Black was the author of the bill placing all the educational insti'' 
tutions in Idaho under a single board with a commissioner of ^i«*n t ii?n 
as its executive officer. In 1905 he was president cf the Idaho State 
Teachers Association and in 1915 of the Inland Empire Teachers 
Associatioo, representing the States of Washington, Oregon, Idaho, 
and Montana. In 1925^ he was a delegate to the intematioDal fiealth 
conference which met in Edinburgh, Scotland. 


* (Rafter CBOtury and Kooltucy ^ 71 
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During President Black s 15 yean’ incumbency at Ellensburg tbe 
institution developed in standards of work and increased in in6uence. 
The institution never expanded in numbers as the other two normal 
schools, but that is due to its geographical location. The population 
of the surrounding.section is too sparse. The school should have been 
located at Walla WaUa. President Black was regarded as one of the 
most vigorous and ckar^vuioned educational executives in the State. 

Kindergarten training has been given at Ellensburg since 1900. It is 
the only normal school in the State permitted by the State board of 
education tp ofier that type of work. 

filbert Ervie McConnell became the fifth president of the Ellensburg 
Normal in the fidl of 1931. foUowing President Black’s retirement. 
Dr. McConnell is also a native of Canada, bom at Meadford, Ontario,, 
on December 16, 1896. He received the degree of B.S. from the 
Montana State College, Bozeman, in 1921 ; M.S. from the University of 
Wisconsin, 1923; the Ph.D. frbm the University of Iowa, 1928. He 
was fellow in edlwation at Iowa during 1925-26. • 

During the 2 years, 1923-25, he taught education and psychology at 
the North Dakot^ Agricultural College, Fargo. During 1926-27 he 
was associate prrfessor of education and psychology at Marshall 
College, Missouri. He went to Cheney Nonmil School in 1929 as head 
of the department of education, resigning in 1931 to become president 
' at Ellensburg. 


, iVisu 39.— AfinudJ enroUment, EUeruburg Sum Carnal, 1991-1904 
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Tabu 4(f.— Diplomat and catificata iutttd by tfw Stau Homtol Sdiool, ElleTuburg, 
• W«h., 1891-1916 


Numbs ot diplomu or cstilicMC* fr o m 


1891- 9I 

1892- 93 

1893- 94.... 

1894- 95 

1893-96 

1896- 97 

1897- 98 

1896-99 

1899- 1900 

1900- 1 V : 

1901- 2 

1902- 3 

1903- >» 

1904- 5 

1905- 6 

1906- 7 

1907- 8 

1910-11 

1911-12 

1912- 13 

1913- 14 

1914- 15 

1915- 16 


2yar 

ooune 

Elemeiv 

tinoer' 

tucitee 

Ulc 

diplomu 

Total 

3 

2 

4 

5 

11 



11 

19 

4 


, 23 

24 

17 


^ 41 

4 

n 


15 

16 

22 


38 

24 

18 


42 

25 

B3 


58 

26 

41 


67 

20 

19 


39 

13 

11 


24 

21 

12 

* . . 1 . # • • • . 

33 

18 

8 


26 

15 

6 


^ 21 

22 

11 


33 

17 

53 


70 

18 

52 


’ - 74 

23 

39 

17 

A 79 

15 

42 

2 

. ^ 59 

27 

66 

14 

107 

41 


8 

49 

36 

78 

24 

138 

65 

50 

28 

143 

51 

76 

30 

157 

61 

60 

59 

180 

63 

133 

52 

248 


Tabu 41. — Diplomat and certificaut itsutd by the Stau >{ormdl SdtotA, EHenAwg, 

Wath.. 1916-1934 » 


Number of (tti 


rram — 


1916- 17... 

1917- IB. 4 . 

1918- 19... 
191^20. . . 
1920-21... 
1921-22. . 
1922-22... 
1922-24... 


19)^. 

192^. 


1926- 27 

1927- 28 

1928- 29. 

1929- 30 

1930- 31 

1931- 32 (to due). 

1932- 33 

1933- 34* 


CoUcfe 

fnduete 


ooune 


VTfU 


5 
14 

6 
16 
16 
32 
51 
51 
69 
68 
58 
109 
101 


T'jtu 


lio 

109 

89 

91 

85 

ISO 

200 

226 

276 

309 

285 

s; 

18S 

177 

51 

33 


tmnr cer 
tiDcata 


111 

89 

64 

108 

121 

140 

200 

156 

178 

124 


lift 

diph’ 


44 

64 

78 

105 

112 

92 

98 

113 

117 

‘2 

58 

U1 

128 

190 


roc^ 


265 

262 

231 

304 

318 

369 

513 

504 

587 

623 

399 

385 

410 

382 

438 

112 

238 

170 




i8cmtiUksfbrtiblce--funiiahedbTiVeiidciitMcCoaiellinpc^^ \ 

*Tbe degree of A. B. in educukm wu granted to IB mndiduet in 193>^3and to 40 in 193>-3i\ The k« 
itttborimnybcer dtg l eu wae ci^pctnd in 1933. 
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III. Thb Bsuinoham Normal School 

1. Establiahment of the “ Washington State Nonnal School ” in 

Whatcom County 

The Lynden Private J^ormal School.— The Bellingham Normal 
School &, in a way, the logical successor of a private normal school 
which had been established for some time in the dty of Lynden, 
Whatcom County. An attempt was made to convert this private 
school into a State^supported institution. This failed but resulted in 
enacting a law, February 24, 1893, creating a commission to select a 
site for a normal school in Whatcom County. 

The enactn^ of 1893, establishing Washington State }{ormal 
School. — ^The enactment of 1893 was as follows: 

SscnoM 1. There ihall be eetaUiehed tn Whatcom County a TKnn | to be 
the WaahingtOQ State Normal School, for the training and eduatioo of teachen in 

the ait of inatnicting and governing in the public icboob of this Stete. 

The Governor and two others appointed by him constituted a 
c ommi ss i on to locate the site. It was provided: 

That the ctdaens of Whatcom County ahall donate not lem than 10 acrea of l«wA 
aeco mp a n ied by a good and perfect title in foe ample to the State of Waahingtoa. 
No diicriminatioo ahall be made in eekcting aaid ot^ by any proffer of^ larger grant, 
doutkn, or bonua, but ahall eatabliah said school in the moat luitable and 
location.** 

This act provided: 

That said school ahall be governed in the eame manner and the mU. 
the State nonnal acbools are governed at present, and laws that may be hereafter 

enacted for the govenment of all normal acboola of the State.** 

— ^In 1895 the legislature made an appropria- 
ticm of ^0,000 for the construction of the first buildiDg. In 1897 no 
appropriation was made and the building stood idle. In 1899 an ap- 
prophation of $33,500 was made for equipment and maintenance for 
the biennium, 1899-1900. The fi^st Circular of InformationXcatalog) 
stated, 

With the latter appropdatkn the grounda have been ddewalb laid, fomi' 

ture selected, labontory supfdiea ordered, a ■team'heating plant installed, a library 
purdoicd, a faculty employ^ and all things made ready for the opening of the 6rst 
aeasfoo of the institutioo, at ten o'clock. Wednesday mocning, September sixth 
eighteen huiKlied oinetyniae.** * 

1 Lamof WHUnataa, tt9S, cK'XXXUL p. SO. 

■* Ibll, Me. 4, p. n. 

* OiRolM of bfeeBsUoa, State Nontal SclnoL New WhatcDv. Wult.. June 1S99. p. 9. 
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. The First Detade and a Half o^Organization ’ 

The first principal, Edward T. Mathes, 1595^1914.— After the first 
appropriation was made in 1899 Edward T. Mathes was elected as 
the first principal of the New Whatcom Normal School. 

Mr. Mathes was bom August 9, 1868, in Fulton, Kalamazoo 
County, Klich. was graduated from Heidelberg University, 
TiflSn, CMiio, in 1889. He later received the degree of M.S. from 
the same institution. On the basis of nonresident study he teceived 
the Ph.D. degree fran the Um'versity of Omaha (Bellevue College). 
His early teaching experience was gained in'Kansas and included 2 
years as principal of the public schools at Wathena, a period in a 
denominational school in ^Vichita, 2 ot i years as superintendent of 
schools at Lyons. 

. He then removed to the newly developing newth west, first 

science in the Lewiston, Idaho Normal School for nearly 4 years. He 
was then elected in 1899 as principal of the Waahii^gton Nor mal 
. School at New Whatcom (later Bellingham). He served there during 
•the initial 15 years of the school’s existence. When he took the reins 
in 1899 the faculty had only 6 members and the student body num- 
bered only. 160, When he relinquished his post in 1914 there were 
800 students and 45 fkulty members. The early struggles and sue- 
cesses are discussed in later pages. 

Dr . Mathes believed in carrying his message to the people personally 
and during his 15 years as principal deh vered more than 800 addresses 
and talb before meetings of all sorts. Since his resignation in 1914 ' 
he has op^ted a bookstore but has given much time to lecture work ' 
in Chautauquas, lyceums, P.T.A^ organizations, etc Fot 18 months 
during the World War he was in the Y.M.C.A. service oversea, 6. 
months of which with the Army of Occupation in Germany. In 
recent years he has given much time to the educational motioo'picture 
field. ' 

During his incumbency in addition to the task of organizing a new 
8c1m»1 the outstanding problems consisted in demonstrating to the 
public the necessi^ for the professional training of teachers, raising 
the entrarKe requirements, ex^nding the period of training, securing 
certification reciprocity with other States, and the coordination of 
all the educational institutions of the States.** 

The initiat faculty . — The first fooilty consisted of Edward T. Mathes, 
Ph.D., prindpa l and teacher of history, psychology, philosophy of Mu' 

MpM* Airoiibed in penooal QOCTwpoo J «nc« ftoa Dr. Math« lad 6m ataloii. 
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cation; John T. Forrest, Ph.B., mathematics; Frank W. Epley, A.M.: 

science; Jane Ccmnell, Ph.I). 

, Latin and English; (Miss) Avadana 

Klillett,. elocution, physical culture, drawing; Sadie Rogers, superin' 
tendent of the model school; J. A. McBride, custodian of buildings 

and grounds.** 

* 

Admission requirement^.—'’' 

Persons possessing any of the following 

literary qualifications may be admitted without examinatiOT: An 
cighth-gradc certificate, a teacher’s certificate, a high school diploma, 
or a certificate of standing from any regular hi^h school, or from any 
other reputable school doing work above the eighth grade."" 

First curricula. — ?The following courses of study were announced in 
• the first circular of information. They were eviden^y in operation 

for some time subsequently. 


Rboulak Element ait Courib 

(Open to Eightb'Grade Graduatei or Equi’yalent) 

0 

Ftm Tear 

Fiftt term 

$€Condttrm 

Reading andmbography 
English grammar 

. Elementary algebra 

Composition and English daisies 

Complete arithmetic 

Bo^y 

Vocal music and drawing 

Vocal mu^ and drawing 

Introductory science and physiology 

School law and school economy 

Physical culture 
/ 

Local history (10 wetb) 


Satmd Tear 

Ftrtt ttrm 

Second Urm 

Rbetoric and American literature 

Rhetoric and Engliih 

Elementary algebra completed 

Plane geometry 

Drawing 

Bookkeeping and penmanship 

Physical geography 

Vocal music and physical culture 

Latin and word analysis 

Latin 


Third Tear 

First urm 

Second urm ^ 

Advanced algebra complet^ 

Solid geometry 

Physics 

Physics completed 

History — Ancient peoples 

History — Medieval and oxidem 

Literature 

Zoology 

Latm 

Latin tod literature 

(A **modi6ed elementary courae*' was also offered) 

^Oltcubr of IfrfoTBtttion, 1899. p. 7- 
«lbkl^p.l7. 

* Circulv of lDfenDAtioD,h899t pp. 14-16, 
% 

6 

657Sr— 55 22 

\ t 

% 
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Aovamcbd Couub 

(Open to Gnduetes of the Elematary Ckxine or to Graduates of Accredited HigK 

Schools or the Equivalent) 


Tv$t Tear 


P<rit term 

Methods in reading and En gluK 
Methods in arithmetic and drawing 
Biology 
Cbemiitry 

Eknxntaiy psychology aixl logic 


Second ttrm 

Methbds in geography and nature study 
Physiological psychology 
Chanustry and hygiene 
Literature and physical culture 
CoQstructioo of school devices 
Practice teaching 


SemoT Tesf 


F4tji tfr» 

Methods in history and civics 
History of education 
Geology and mineralogy 
Reviews — Mathematics 
Practice erarKing 


Second %trm 

Philosophy of education 
Masterpieces of literature 
Sodai science 

Reviews — Rr>gltnh and history 
Practice 


CouaiBi FOB. CoLusoE Gbaouatbs 
One Tear 

Second ffnn 

Philosot^y of education 


fir$t femi 

History of education 
Child study 
School supervision 
Sociology 
Practice traching 


Physiological psychology 
Ethics 

Educational creeds 
Practice tr^hing 


opening the school, 1899— The normal school began its wor^ on 
September 6, 1899, in a large, cenunodious, modem (then) brick bvidd' 
ing, 144 feet long, 3 stories in height, containing 38 rooms, 32 ready fw 
occupancy. The building still gi^eicellent service in 1934. The 
training school included 8 grades, OTgknfeed as a regular public’ school. 
The students were required to do observation and practice work, 
addition, arrangements were made for observation in the dty schools 
of New Whatcom and Fairhaven (now united into Bellingham) which 
together employed 45 tea c h er s. Board and room in private homes cost 
fexxQ $3 to $4.50 per week. The enrollment during^ first year, 1899 - 
1900 was 264, distributed al follows: SeniOTs, 9^'unicn, 33, third year 
30, second year ®, first year 102, irregular 30. That is, there were 42 

in the nonnal school proper and 222 in the preparatory classes. There 
were two college graduates in attendance. 'Hie average age of the first 
year (ninth grade) pupils was 17.8 years; of the second year(tendi 
grade) pupils 19.7 years; the third year, (eleventh grade) pupils 21.5 
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years; juniors, 19.1 years; senicws, 24.3 years. Twelve Students were 
over 30 years of age; 24 over 25 years; 84 over 20 years. Sixty-eight 
had taught school Eight were graduated from the senior in June 
1900. 

Curricular tendencies . — ^As there were uniform curriculum require' 
ments prescribed in the statutes and by the State board of education a 
detailed separate treatment will not be given fw each of the normal 
schools. Because c£ the small number of 4'year high schools the Bel- 
lingham Normal, in common with the other normal schools, the univet' 
sity, the State college, and the private colleges, felt compelled to offer 
secondary school work. Consequently the elementary course at the 
ncxmal school was a poor mixture of high'sehool work and elementary 
professional courses. 

Latin was required beginning the second year, 1900-1901. It was 
offered because of its disciplinary value. The catalog stated that — 

There m thoK who tee in it ody the nwee of a large proportioo of the werdi of the 

Eo^isb l a n guage axxl hence would make of it for notmal achcnlf a meit itudy of word 
amlyaia — or theae same people may aee in it a valuable adjunct to the atudy of EagUah 
grammar and compoaitioD and u nich may encourage a tnore or leaa thorough study of 
Lads grammar. The truest view of this btartch of instruedon is the one which recog- 
oiies iu tremendous diadi^inary value and sees its fitting place in normal school instruc- 
don in ito power to develop padence, carefulneaa, attention to details, and the analytic 
senae.M 

So great was the emphasis placed on Latin that in 1902 the state' 
ment appeared that — 

No student wiU be granted an elementary certificate or diploma who has not in thii 
or some other iostitudoo successfully completed the study of soo>e«tandari^ Latin gram' 

mar and translated into English not leas than eight hundred linm of standard 
Ladntext. A modem language cannot be subst i t u ted foe the Latin with«it 
of the teacher of Latin and the t**'-^***- of En^ish." 

German was offered as an etective for the first time in 1902-3. In 1907 

the Latin no longer appears as required but was optional with German 
No foreign language was requiiec^oept in the elementary or the sO' 
called complete course. 

Begiiming with the year 1910-11 no foreign languages were required 
in the Belling^um Normal School They have been offered as el^ve 
continuously. 

Kelationt with high schools. — Toward the end of the first decade more 
definite relatkms with the high schooU began to be developed. The 
. lists of accredited schools made by the State board of education were 


■(Xalof. 1900-1901. p. s. 

•Gittlaf. 1901-a.p.41. 
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followed. Students were not admitted from the<ie schools unless they 
were graduates except in special cases. The preparatory wexk was 
still maintained for students coining from communities without accred' 
ited high schools. 

From that time the curriculum and the entice organiation (rf the 
school began to take on the characteristics of a real teacher'training 
institution. It began to have a professionally integrated curriculum 
and to lose the appearances of a medley of elementary and secondary 
ac a d emic subjects with a few abstract psychologic and pedagogic 
brancdies promiscuously thrown in. This transformation was 
place in normal schools throughout the country and was not p^^-nliaf 
to the Belli ngham School. 

An epitome of IS years' development . — In many ways the Bellingham 
Normal School was peculiarly fortunate from the outset. It had the 
opportunity to build de novo without being weighted down by long- 
continued tradition. When Principal Mathes e n tered upon the work 
die stage was all set for the rapid development of a high'grade nonnal 
school without the necessity of a long period of privation and pioneer- 
ing. The ncxmal school policy had been establish^ in the State. There 
was no other competing institutim of college grade nearer than the 
university — 100 miles away; there was a good building and an unsur- 
passable location; the appropriations were fairly liberal and students 
in sufficknt numbers enrolled immediately. T^ problem was one of 
selecting the right faculty and keeping in mind the valid objective of 
a State nonnal school in a progressive public-school system. 

When Dr. Mathes retired at the close of the year 1914 the campus 
possessed 6 moUtairtial, commodious buddings, a studeqt registration 
of 615 of wflkn 456 were college grade. Tte summer session 
enrolled 538 additional. The school required at least 2 years of high- 
school work for admission. The school by 1914 had graduated 777 
from the advanced courses, 714 finxn the secondary courses, and 412 
from the elementary courses. In 1903-4 the dries of Whatcom and 
Fairhaven joined under the name of Bellingham. From that rinw> 
on the name of the school has been the Belli ngham Normal School 

President and the survey period.— George Willistoo Nash 

became the second president of the Bellingham Normal Sebod on 
August 1, 1914, and resigned, effretive, March 31, 1922. Dr. Nash 
was bom in Janesville, Wis.,* December 22, 1868. H^eoeived the 
degrees of B.S. and M.S. in 1891 and 1895, respectively, from Yankton 
GoU^^, S.Dak. During 1894-95 he was one of a duxxig of American 
students attending the German universities. He chose ‘ Leipzag. 
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The following year, 1896-97 he wa« a student at the University of 
Minnesota. He has thrice been decorated with die insignia of the 
degree of LLJ).: Yankton College, 1911; Colorado College, 1922; 
Drury College, 1923. ’ ' 

He was a journalist for a year, 1887-88 as jftint publisher of the 
Sioux Valley Hews. He taught mathematics during 1891-92 at 
Augustana College, Canton, S.Dak.; from 1893-97 was principal 
of the Yankton College Academy; and professor of mathematics and 
astroncany in Yankton College from 1897-1902. He was then State 
superintendent of public instruction in South Dakota for 2 years, 
1903-5. In 1905 he became President of the Northern Normal and 
Industrial School at Aberdeen in the «»ing State where he remained 
until 1914. He assumed the reins at Bellin^iam in 1914, remained 
until March 31, 1922, when he resigned to become president of the 
Congregational Foundation of Education. In 1925 he returned to 
institutional administrative worir, becoming president of Yankton 
CoU^ his alma mater, which position he still retains.** 

The admiiiistiatioa of President Nash was characterized by a steady, 
substantial growth. The enrollment more than doubled during 
his 8 ytua at the helm. During the last year of his incumbency 
the attendance topped 1,200. The appropriations ifn: maintenance 
likewise nearly doubled, reaching nearly $400,000 for the last bien' 
nium. (See tables, 42-45.) 

*^During the first half of his sojourn at Be llingham the famous sdrvey 
of 1915 of the State's education, especially of the higher institutions 
took place. Dr. Nash was influential in securing some df the recesD' 
emendations and the subsequent legislation favorable to the ixnmal 
schods. His later years in the State were devoted to the reorgani' 
zations necessitated by dae legislation following the survey. As the 
survey is treated in another chapter further discussion wil) not be 
necessary here. ' ' 

Dusght B. Waldo, president, 1922-23 . — On A]^ 1, 19^ Dwight B. 
Waldo became president of the Bellingham Normal School. He 
remained until June 30, 1923. While he was given the full title of 
president at Bellingham it was generally understood that he was on 
leave of absence from the Kalamazoo, Mich., Teachers College. Had 
the outlook been more promising for the devek^nnent of a 4'year, 
d^ree^granting teachers college at Bellingham he probably would 
have remained at Bellingham. 


"Who'tWh*. 
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Mr. Waldo wm born at Arcade, N.Y. on June 13, 1864. He 
attended the Michigan Agricultural College from 1881-83. In 1887 
he waa awarded the Ph.B degree and in 1890 the AM. degree by 
Albion College, Mich. He attended Harvard during 1889-90. 
Kalamazoo College hbnoted him with die LLD. degree in 1912. His 
teaching and administrative experience indude 2 ytan^ 1890-92 as 
professor of history at Beloit College, Wis.; 7 years, 1892-1899, as 
professor of history and economics at Albion College; 5 years 
1899-1904 as principal of the State normal school, Marquette, Mich.; 
the past 28 years as president of the Western State Normal School, 
Ka lam azoo, Klich. This latter indudes the brief sojourn while on 
leave of absence at Bellingham. 

The administration of President Fisher, 1923.— Upon the return of 
President Waldo to Kalamazoo, the trustees selected Charles H. 
Fisher then president of the State normal school at Bloomsburg, Pa. 

He was a Pennsylvanian, haying been bom at York on April 25, 
1880. His undergraduate study was done at Lebaixm Valley Cob 
lege, Annville, Pa., where he rcodvpd the degree of A.B. in 1904. 

He then studied for the ministry, receiving the BJD. c^gree from 
Union Theological Seminary in 1907* He has also done graduate wcvk 
at Columbia and the University of Pennsylvania. 

During the year 1907-8 he was secretary of the YM.C. A. in New 
York City. From 1908 to 1912 he was instructor in history in the 
York High School. During the next 3 years, 1912-15 he was head of 
the history department in the high school at Trenton, N.J. He then 
became head of the department of education in the State nm-mal 
school at West Chester, Pa., where he remained from 1915 to 1919. 
SynchioiKHisly he was acting professor of education at Swardunore 
College, 1916-19. For a year, 1919-20 he then served as assistant 
director of the teac h ers* bureau in d>e o&ot of die State superintend' 
ent (rf public instruetkm, in Pennsylvania. His first executive pod' * 
tion was as preddent of the State normal school, Bloomsburg, Pa., 
1920-23, when he resigned to accept the positkm at B ellmgKam 

Growth in ertroUment . — ^The R^llingK^^ir^ Normal School attracted a 
goodly number of students from the outset. While students below 
higb'sehool graduation were admitted until 1917 the number with 
hig^'scbool preparation was considerable, even before the law re* 
quired graduation from an accredited high school The attendance 
reached its peak in 1924—25. The higK»y standards for oertificatioo 
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following the legialatioo of 1923 and die more rigid requirements for 
ccmtinuance widiin the ichool devekqied by President Fisher then 
caused a decrease in the enrc^lment. An especially largt registration 
has been maintained in the summer sessions which are now a regular 
quarter of the school year. 

PiiunciaJ support , — ^The Belling^iam Normal School has been more 
fortunate from the outset in its financial support from the State than 
the other three normal schools. Although the first appropriation in 
1893 was vetoed, since the institution got under way in 1899 there 
has been con^uous and generous support. No disastrous fire has 
impeded operations as at Cheney and no executive vetoes of appro* 
priations or bills for disestablishment have caused alarm as at of 
the other nonnal schools of the State. The highest himnial appropri' 
ations on a millage basis yielded well over half a million doUan. The 
table also shows substantial appropriations for capital outlays. 

Trained teacher output , — ^Tables 43 and 44 indicate that the Belling' 
ham formal School has sent a large and steady stream of train^ 
teachers into the public schools of the State. Table 43 shows the 
number and types of teaching credentials issued prior to 1917, the 
date of the bw requiring graduation from an accreted Hi gh school 
for entrance. 

Table 44 displays statistics of certification since 191^17. The bw 
of 1917 provided for 5' and 4'year courses. The 3'year courses haH 
been au^orired since 1909, but had attracted only a few students. 
Since 1917 a goodly number have finished the 3'year course. The 4' 
year course retained very few until 1933, due to die fact that no degree 
was awarded and the graduate schoob of the country give little recog' 
nitioQ to students without bachelor’s degrees. the course for 

college graduates was kgalired in 1897 very fiew have availed them' 
selves of it Very few college graduates go back and make prepata' 
tkm for e l e m e n ta r y teaching after graduation from college. Most of 
dioee who wish to teach in elementary schoob attend the nor mal 
schods at first. Many finish in college after preparation in a no rmal 
to^l for elementary teadung. Considerable numbers teach for a 
time before finishing in odlege. 
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Tabu 42-— Bellingham Scote >(ormal School, annual enr6am€nt, 189>-1954 


190(K)1 

1901- 02 

1902- 03 

1903- 04 

1904- 05 

1905- 06 

1906- 07 

1907- 08 

1908- 09 

1909- 10 

1910- 11 

1911- 12 

1912- 13 

1913- 14 

1914- 15 

1915- 16 

1916- 17 

1917- 18 

1918- 19 

1919- 20 

1920- 21 

1921-22 

1922- 23 

1923- 24 

1924- 25 

1925- 26 

1926- 27 

1927- 28 

1928- 29 

1929- 30 

1930- 31 

1931- 32 

1932- 33 

1933- 34 


Yar 

Bdow 

* 

Abort 

■St 

Toal 

Summer 

•chool 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 


192 

204 

200 

232 

102 

72 

62 

135 

156 

111 

264 

266 

335 

388 

tAl 











56 

63 

72 





167 

lit 
1 M 

Mm 


Ivf 

177 

1 1<7 

inft 

MU 

r 

*// 

204 

182 

185 

212 


» M3 
137 

1 

kAJ 

I 

lie 

85 

108 

136 

> . . 

771 

333 

MU 

> 

114 

7T% 

4W 

AAr 


107 

741 

40J 

AA^ 

234 

289 


1m 

U i 
TAB 

445 

lAfC 

* 

113 

XA4 

3yo 

J7C 

425 

538 

666 

756 

911 

866 

f 

1^2 

ItA 

4/5 

f 

111 

470 

404 

350 

7rv( 


121 

j'yj 

7U0 

017 

1 

88 

0^0 

oo\ 

y37 

1 Aftf 

1 

yy3 

ETA 

1,091 

1 


0/0 

AVI 

5/0 


1 


i«r> 

034 

Am 

SR 




03U 

AAA 

916 



1 ono 

000 
1 IWl 

1, 242 



*♦ lA/y 
1 2f10 

1, WV 
1 iru 

1* 399 



if Afy 

1 ME 

xuy 

1 VM 

1, 365 
1,365 
1,274 
1,044 



1, 

1 120 

1, 31X1 
1 im 

1 • . 


i» 

1 %12 

1, 43U 
1 111 



i, 111 

1 1QE 

I, 314 
1 IQA 



if i>o 
1 1 17 

1, IW 

1 117 

880 

1 


1» 11/ 
1,078 

i» 117 
1 trrti 

1, 068 



oil 

If 0/5 

041 

1 ^ 



yri 

070 

941 

070 

1, 080 
1.047 



Zl* 

094 

y/9 

014 



tiA 

933 

mi 

Bib 




m3 

71A 

576 



fJO 




Table 43— Diplomas and cenificaus issued, 1900-17, Bdlingham State formal School 


Ym 

ElemeO' 

mry 

Secood* 

•fy 

Diptanm 

Ufe 

dlplofflt 

-Toml 

► , - 

1 

a 

» 

4 

5 

a 

1900 


14 

23 

s 



1901 


28 

31 


22 

1902 


24 

24 

A 

51 

60 

1903 


3E 

♦ 

1 <1 

1004 


31 

27 

47 

14 


1005 

* 


^/ 

4D 

AU 

88 

1906 

12 

28 


7w 

A% 

44 

27 

111 

89 

117 

139 

202 

206 

215 

291 

307 

358 

425 

599 

838 

1,045 

1907 

49 

7<3 

17 


42 

50 

71 

45 

41 

30 

■j j 

1909 



44 

m 

1010 


50 

^ 62 
53 
" 72 

• 

60 

66 

100 

99 

121 

172 

266 

202 

9m 

29 

44 

1911 

ov 

no 

-A9 

mm 

1912 

uy 

7E 

99 

67 

TO 

1913 

fo 

117 

1914. ..*v 

158 

192 

m 

2 

1915....?? 

116 

144 

274 

74 

119 

l%4 

1016 

1917 


*¥9 

401 

133 

lAS 



lOB 

Toml 


984 

1,449 

um 

om 

5. 126 




O 

ERIC 
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T ABU 44.—Diticmu md cemfieates iuud. 1917-34, Mingham Stau Hormal School 


Numbered dtplnmu or 
cfftBfatra froa 

CoOete 

gnduaie 

ooune 

47ear 

coorae 

Vrear 

owrae 

2*7«ar 

ooune 

i 

2 

1 

4 

5 

191d-l7 



13 


1917-1* 



|C 

ten 

1918-19 

1 


22 

14 

384 

“ioft 

1919-20 



1930-21 



Av 

20 

7ft 

1921-22 


5 

14 

ijj 

til 

1922-23 


4 

lO 


1923-24 


T 

7 


30/ 

1924-25 

1 

10 

34 

587 

1925-26... 

2 

4 

43 

537 

1926-27 

3 

6 

40 

581 

192^28 

2 

2 

45 

534 

1923-29 

1 

4 

47 

372 

1929-30 

1 

5 

42 

335 

1930-31 

2 

1 

57 

284 

1931-33 

4 

2 

70 

244 

1932-33 

S 

6 

86 

1^ 

1933-34* 

8 

28 

144 

74 


Elrmeft* 
tary ar 
tificatcii 


2T4 

»5 

2)5 

274 

212 

299 

409 

352 

281 

180 

61 


life 


75 


I Aboliahcd dAoc 1927-2&. 

>ln 1933-34 thm wm 41 gnotcd tbe degree of A. B. in cducatkm under tbc new law of iggs. 


1901 


1905 


Tabu 45. Bicnnidl appropriatioiu, 1S9S-1933, Bettindum 

School** 

'Appropriatmi for capital outlay, 189S-1933 

lB95g origiDil building. . 


1897. extra* foe cooBtiuctioD 4.189.05 

1901. una 


1907. BckDce annex, etc. 


1917. buildingB and land 


1919. land 


1921. donnitory 


' 1926. land 


1927, library and land . , . 


1929. gymnaaium and lecreatkoal. . . 15.000X0 

Total, .m 


Appnpriationt for operationt, 1895-1933 

$33300.00 

1921 

54304.00 

1923 


1925 • - 

8o,ooaoo 

1026 

80.070.00 

1927. 


1020 

135,000.00 

1931 


im 229.000XK) 

1917 r.. 250,000X0 

1919 1311,000X0 


1933. 


396.10100 
' 477J'42.00 

247.294.00 
252.48116 

617.018.00 
618.014J5 

541405.00 
343.000.00 

5.07543U1 


■ SMtodcaTot abiM 41, 43. 44 AniiM bf Pte a H. IU« to pmoul 


ooniipuiideiioi. 


<3 
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IV. Thi Cbntraua Normal School 

On March 18, 1919, a bw waa paaa^ establishing the “State 
fVYr mal school at Centralia.“ The commiasion to select the site 
conaisted of the G|ovemor and two dtitena appointed by him. It waa 
required that the school should be in Centraha or **within 1 mile of 
the corporate limits of the city of Centralia.” ** 

Governor Hart appointed a board of trustees, consisting of Harry 
L Bras, Gentralia, E. A. Rice, Chehalis, and F. E. Hazeltine of South 
Bend. The site for the school was chosen by the commission. City 
Superintendent Alexander C. Roberts of Everett was elected presi' 
dent in 1920. Plans were developed for opening the school on a 
permanent basis. A summer session was held under his direction as 
the opening term of the normal school. With him on the Acuity imt 
Paul J. Orr, superintendent of schools in Auburn, now professor cf 
fdura tinn in Linheld College, McMinnville, Oreg., who was chosen 
as a permanent feculty member. This first term proved to be the last 
because of lack of funds. There was no money to continue in the 
fall term. Both houses of the legislature in the winter of 1921 voted 
$238,600 for maintenance during the bieniuum (rf^921-23. Governor 
Hart vetoed an item of $205,000, leaving only $33,600. in the capital 
outlays fund. This left nothing for operation of the school, but a 
tract of 33 acres was purchased, making a total of 56 acres in the cam> 
pus, which already had one old academy building when the first part 
of the site was purchased.** 

Subsequent legislatures have failed to provide for opening the 
school. A bill was, introduced in 1931 to disestablish the school 
It passed the house on February 9 with no dissenting votes but was 
never acted on by the senate.*^ 

A board of trustees has been maintained throu^ most of dse in^ 
tervening years. Thus the school exists, but in somnolence. 

Pres. A. C. Robms. — When the Centialia Normal School failed to 
materialize President Roberts went to the University of Washington 
in 1921 to teach part ti^ and to complete his work for the Ph J). 
degree in educatirm, which he received in 1922. He was then 
appointed as professor of education and director of extenaion in the 
university. In 1927 he was elected president of the State T^athen' 
College, San Francisco, Calif.,'whkh position he now occupies. 

_ w 

•• of VaAtaHaa. 1919. ch. 147. ^ OR 

■ BicooM Report of Siipcxioicoiicat of Pubic iMtraeUaa, 1912. p. lit 

*> Hmm JounuL l»L 9- 17L 
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Prwident 'Robert* vm bora at Plainfield, Iowa, June 5, 1878. 
He waa graduated Ae State normal school. Cedar Falls, Iowa, in 
1901. He received the degree of A.B. from the University of Wis- 
consin in 1906, A.M. and Ph.D. from the University of Washington in 
1917 2 nd 1922 , respectively. Afoer serving in various public-school 
teaching positions he wm successively superintendent of schools at 
Marathon, Iowa. 1902-^; Cresco, Iowa, 1906-9; Fairfield, Iowa, 
1999 -IO; high-school principal, Everett, Wash., 1910-18; superin- 
tendent, Everett, 1918-20. He is joint authw with Edgar M. Draper 
of three boob on secondary education. 


C . 
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CHAPTER XIV 

The 1915 Legislative Survey of Education in Washington ^ 

^ 1. Rbabonb por the Survey 

As the five higher educational institutions of the State began to 
increase phenomenally in numbers and expand in functions and as the 
alumni multiplied and became more influential the partiaanships 
became more intense. The effects of the struggle became especially 
irritating in the legislature When appropriations were under considera' 
tion. ' 

2. A LsoaiATivB Survev Ordered 

% f 'The legislature passed an act, approved by the Governor, March 
18, 1915, providing for a Commission of Educational Survey of 
Washington — 

to make a ^pcehenaive aurvey of the orpniation and work of the Univeraity cf 
Waahingto^ the State College of Waahington, and the State Nonnal Schoola at ElleiU' 

, burg, Cheney, and Belli n gham, and a general aurvey of the public achool syitem of the 

State, both urban and rural, elementary and aecondary, and of the educatkmal develop' 
ment and poaaibilities of the Sute, and to determine more definitely the purpoie, 
qihere, and functiotu of the univeraity, the State college, ar,d the Sute normal achoob, 
and the linea along which each ahould be encouraged to develop for the better aervke 
of the State.' 

The legislative commission . — The statute named as members of the 
commission the subcommittee of the joint comimittee on educational 
institut ons of the legislature. They were: Senators W. J. Sutton, 

E. E. Boner, and A. H. Imus, Representatives Tom Brown, Chdf- W 
T mblin, and Victor 21ednick. They were required to file their report 
with the Governor on or before April 30, 1916. They were author' 
ued to employ such experts as they deemed necessary. 

The United States Bureau of Education Committee. — ^They’selected 
Dr. Samuel P. Capen, then spedalist in higher education in the United 
States Bureau of Education: HareJd W. Fbght* then specialist in rural 
school practice in the United States Bureau of Education; Dr. Alex' 
ander Inglis, assistant professor of education. Harvard University. 

> Uwt of WnthiDgtoiK IMp ck 14), ^ >91 
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Dr. P. P. Cbiton, then United States Commissioner of Education, 
todt an unusual interest in the survey and through his office feciliilt^d 
greatly the progress of the work. 

3. Tra Scope op the Report 

The survey experts made a critical analysis and an extended report 
on the manifold phases of the educational problems of the State. On*^ 
the basis of their finings and recommendations the legislative com' 
mission made a brief su mmar ized set of recommendations to the Icgisla' 
ture. Unfortunately, the educati o n committee appointed by Commis' 
sioner Claxton arrived in the State 3 or 4 months jdter the time origi' 
mUy planned by Qmimissioner Claxton. The members of the cduca- 
tion committee spent only 3 days at the State college. Practically aU 
the remainder of the time they spent in Seattle, and they did not return 
to the State college campus. > 

At the time the education committee conducted its work. President 
Holland of the State College of Wadiington had just arrived to assume 
his duties as head of that institution. Naturally, he was not thor- 
oughly informed as to the functions of the institution, and Doctor 
Bryan, who had just rctired.from the presidency, was not called upon 
to discuss the questions at issue with the education committee. 

The recommendations of the legislative commission and those'of the 
experts do not coincide in all respects. It is especially true that the ex' 

‘ perts made many recommendations that are not included in those of 
the legislative commission. In a few cases thi» anomission made rec' 
ommendations that are not in any way implied in the findings of the ex- 
perts. As Caninissioner Claxton statci however, in his letter of 
transmittal “it will be observed that in the main the commission of 
educational survey approves the conclusions of the survey committee”. 
These recommendations were grouped under four heads: 

1. Cooimoo icbooU, both urban sod rural, elementary and Mc«adary. 

2. Nonnal ichoola. , 

3. State unnenity and State college. 

4. Diatributioo of the millage tax for the higher educa£oal 

The essential recommendations were:* 

' . 1. Tm%!oioiON Schools 

1. A mace cquitabksyMemcftaiatioo for public schooU. No plan wu suggested 
because another Icgisistive committee was at work on this. 

•A8umyafBiaiatiaadlaMitttttaiarths6cuiofWi«Uiifioa,Sp.9-l«. UABunMioTEduaika 
BoUeda. 19U» m. 36. 
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2 . That the legialature submit to the people a coDstitutioialaiDeQdmtot to remove 

the limit of 2 years' tenure of county superinteiuJents. 

3. Modify the law to make it possible for county superintendents to be 
from any county in the State. 

4. Make it the duty of the county superintendent to select all teachers except in 
first' and second<lass districts. 

5. That the legislature consider carefully the county^mit p lan 

6. That the legislature consider carefully the subdivisioo of counties into super' 
vision districts. 

7. That teachers' certificates be issued for special types of work and not as blanket 
certificates. 

8. To tequire by 1926 a minimum of 2 years of professional training of all candi' 

dates for cextihcatea. 

9. That all certificates be issued by the State superintendent. 

10. Require all teachers to take an examination in all sul^ts they are required to 

11. Recognise certificat£a issued by the University, State college, atKl the normal 

schools. 

12. Seek greater differentiation b etw e en the curricula of rural schools and dty 

schools. 

13. Have the ^ legislature carefully consider the question of military instruction, 

with a view to making it compulsory in the high Kbools of this State.** 
(Nothing on this by tht experts.) 

14. Long tenure for ichool teachers. 

Types cff CertifiaOa 

1. Common school certificates based upon examination: ^ 

a. Primary certificates, valid in grades I-IV. 

b. Grammar school certificates, valid *'in grammar grades.** 

c. Rural school certificates, valid in grades 1-VllL 

d. High school certificates, valid *'in high schooU.** 

e. Administration certificates, validity not specified. 

2. Normal school certificates: 

a. Elementary school certificates: 

(a) Primary certificates, valid jn grades I-IV. 

(b) Grammar school certificates, valid **in graAunar grades.** 

(c) Ri^ School certificates, valid in grades I-VIlL v 

b. Special certificates: 

• (a) Supervisory certificates. Not further • 

(b) Certificates of special subjects. Not further 

(c) Certificates of administration. Not further deatgoated. 

Unwersity and State college certificatn: 

^ a. High school certificates, Valid **in high schools.** 

b. Special high school certificates. Not designated. 

c. Special supervisors' certificates. Not designated. 

d. High schcxil admmistntive certificates. Not desigmted. 

e. General adnuoistration certificates. Not 
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The following explanations were made by the legislative commission 
regarding some of the foregoing certificates: 

Normal school certificates issued by the State normal schools uKail primarily cover 
the work of the elementary schools, shall provide foe special teachers and supervisors 
for the ekmentary schools* and shall provide spedai administratioD certificates for the 
elementary and rural schools. Special certificates issued by the normal schools shall 
be su fficien t in the named limited fields of work in any of the common school s of the 
State. 

Certificates issued by the ainiversity and Sute college shall primarily cover the work 
of the high school field, including high school teachers, principals, and specialists in a 
definite limited field of work, and shall prepare special teachers and supervisors for the 
elementary schools. g 

Certificates (rf administration may be granted either by the normal schools, by the 
State college* or by the university upon a stipulated basis provided by the State board 
of education. 

* ♦ • 

Is 9';ear acbools, normal acboed ceitiScates to teach in elementary grade* «K»ll be 
recognized a* covering the fint high school year, and university and State college cer* 
tiheates to teach in the high schools shall be recognized a* covering the upper elemen' 
tary grades. 

A cursory analysis even show^ that the elimination of duplication of 
. functions and the simplification of certification were not secered. The 
recommendations concerning the general scope of the certificates were 
followed in the subsequent legislation, but the extreme spedaliation 
in certificates was not followed. Evidently the legislators were infiu' 
enced by the fact of the single types of license to practice law or medi' 
cine. To a large extent those precedents arc sensible. 

^ n. Kouial Scaoou 

To the end that unwarranted duplication be now and hereafter eliminated, tfie coni' 

, mission defines rigidly the scope and functions of the university and State college in the 
prepantioa of teachers on the one hand and of the normal schools on the other. It 
draws a clean line of demarcatioD b e tween them, indicating the class of teachers^ach 
group is to train. This is done in the interests both of ecoiximy and of tu rning out the 
most efficient product possible. 

On the report of the experts, the views of the normal school prind' 
pals, and personal inquiries by its members the commission bases the 

‘ following reccxnmendations: 

• « 

1; Tlut requiremCQU for matriculatiooio the oormalichoc^ be thoK Stated in the 

experts' report. 

2. That the normal schools develop a full 3^ycar course in scoordaoce with the 
iuggesdfe of the eliptrts. 

^ 3s That they go on I fuUfbuT'year basis, not earlier than 1920, provided they have 
in the meantiiDe arrived a( the point where a foil four^year course in sn ac^ 
credited hi|^ s c hool is required for entrance and they have developed the 
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thm^year course rcfexTcd to cn a baiu to wanant the ezpeixJiture thu 
fourth year of work will entail 

4 . That the State uoivenity and State college confine their tniotog of teacben 
for the common scbooU strictly to the high school grades* but that graduates 
of Mch irndtucaoni be allowed to teach the upper elementary grades* when 
taught in coDnecboo with ninth^grade work in strictly one*year high schooU. 

5. That the State normal schools confine their training of teachers for the commcx) 
schools strictly to the elementary grades, but that graduates of such institu^ 
dons be allowed, to teach the ninth grade when tau|^t in connectioo with the 
upper elementary grades in strictly ooeyear'high schools. 

6. That school auperintendents and directors, in this class of schooU where both 
the upper dementary grades and one year of high school work are taught, 
give pr eferen ce to those applicants having both a university or State college 
and a normal schod training. 

7. That, in consooaiKre with the suggestions of the experts, the training of rural 
school teachers through the normal schools be further developed, but that the 
question of the location of model rural schools be left to the governing boards 
of the normal schools. 

That the normal schools devote much serious effort to provide teacben for rural 
communities. 

9. That the threc'year course of study for the normal schoob of the State, as sug- 
gested in the experts' report, be adopted. 

10. That, for the purpose of promoting a harmonious development along parallel 
lines, a joint roecti^ of the r e sp e c tive boards of trustees of the il 

schools be held annually. 

HL UNivxairTT akq Statc Collsob 

The conmiission advised the enactment of legislation in accordance 
with the foUowing x^ecommendations: 

1. That agricuituie iganebes and subdivisioDs), veterinary medidne, 

mining, pharmacy, ecocKxnic science in its appUcatioo to agriculture and rural 
life, and the trainiDg of high school teachers (especially in agriculture, home 
ccODOoncs, and mechanic arts), school supervisors, and school admunstraton 
be major lines at the Statc college.* 

X That law, medkinr, architecture, fore s try, f^iarmacy, mining, commerce, 
journalism, library economy, graduate work in liberal arts and pure science, 
prafessaoml training of high school teachers, school supervisors, and school 
fuperintcixlents be major lines at the State university. 

That duplicatioo be recognised in libenl arts, pharmscy, home cco- 

oomics, and in certain branches of engineenng. 

4 . That civil, electrical aix) mechanical engineering be taught at both the State 

coUege and the State university. 

5. That chemical engmeering be taught at the State university excluitvdy. 

• la the opWoo of Dr. Bryaa, fartery oodoabcoefly ibooki kiae been tododed m t wbdiT id oo of apr 
^ ^ caUure. Howmr, die Scatt CoB ry of Waabtogtoo would very properly be opected to caap^Sar quer 
tiofla of aforesatte, r tfaae a tioa, aSd raape men^mrnr. is co Dt ia e Co tbe dknd 

to the acbod d fa r cj ery it cbe Uoiverrisy of Wapbingtoo and other aepirate uahmittot of Che ooaocry. 
With pnetkaDy so raorp ci nna . the brie Im d-gr am ooUcfea of the country give inacnictiao In f u rcacry m 
dcK xi bod above. PiartherBafs, fec e a ti y ia an iocafral pact of the United Batea Depaitacac of Agriookiae. 
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6. That agriculture anJ iCi various subdivisjons be Uught at the Sute college 

excluavely. 

7. That the development of further departmenU or branches cf engineering be 

submitted to a joint conference of the respective governing boards before 
t h e ir eftabliihxDcnt at citber^ institutkxL 

8. That degree courses in liberal arts, with the training of bugh school teachers in 

the various branches of the same, be continued at the State college, but that 
DO graduate work in these lines be otfered. 

9. That bocoe economics be developed for the present without rcstrictioo at both 

the State umversity and the State college, but no ertensidiprork in home 
ecocKxnics be undertaken by the univenity outside of King^^ty. 

10. That pixrf f s s i nn a l cxxirses m mariDe engineering and bsheries be established at 

the State university as soon as its resources permit,^ 

11. That graduate work in engineering branches, when developed, be developed, 

at the univenity exclusively. 

1^ That both the State co l l eg e and the State university contunie their respective 
departments of mining e ngin ee r ing, but that the cooperation of the two insti- 
tutions be secured so that each department will best serve the State. To this 
end we recommend that the university place special emphasis on coal and clay 
mining and ceramic engineering and that the State college special 
emphasis on metalliferous mining. 

ly That the work of the department of elementary scimee at the State college 
which work m our opinion is making a most important cootributiQn to the 
life of the State, be still further strengthened and extexKled, aiul that to 
end there be brought about a partial reorganization of the administrative rela- 
tionship of this department to the cdlegc, whereby this department shall 
have a teaching tuS entirely its own and shall be separately housed* 

14. That the administrative officers of both institutions take under consideration 

the matter of small clas se s, as dimisaed in the rep or t of the experts. 

15. That the officers of the State college and the umversity consider the total 

number of hours required in the major subject, since it is often excessive 
and unduly limits the opportunity of the student to obtain the desired 
breadth of training. 

16. That high'sehool graduation be required rf all students entering the State 

college or the university, except those 21 years of age or older, and except 
•tudenU in the ckmciltary icicnce department of the State college. This 
restriction will not apply to summer schools, short courses, om^Uniioo work 
in either institution. 

17. That in order to proonote harmony, economy, and efficiency in the ouDagexDent 

of the institutions of higher education the regenU of the State university 
and the State college hold joint meetings at least once a year. 

* Dr. Bryifi la of tbr o^inloo ckst tW nrwim iiii . i n wii jutdM Ui rconnBKndiac tlat mwiitt 
lod fiaboki be catabbabed at tbe Scstt mamaity, koot that inttitutkMk n espeoaUf weil ktuatad to giat 
loacnictaoQ ia tbeae two brkia 

« Tbe DRzaaty for foOawtag cbe reccuendataoQ of tbe comniamoo witk rcapcct to cbe derelopBcot 
ttd eobrieBcm of cbe drpart&cst of ckacntarT tdcnce baa attaday deemaed duni^ tbe peac 15 yean. 
Toil ia due to tbe bet (bat many bigb Kboola of tbe State ^ vocacknal iiMtnictioii tn many Mda. b 
additioQ. tbe ifrkutiuni i n^ i uctioo fhacn under cbe Federal Scmtb'Hufbet Act ia of an cfidrac 
aod tb ere fo re. tnattuctioo in afhculture of a nabooflega te grade itlbr Scale ooOcfe ia k> leqbrcd to 

acTto tbe ninl diacricta of cbe State. 

djyir— S3 
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IV. DunDimoN or tbb Mulacb 1 ax 

The basis of the main source of support of all the higher educational 
institudons of the State is a millage tax upon the entire assessed valua^ 
don of the State. This is thought to insure a more stible income than 
could be depended upon by leaving it to the varying attitudes of 
successive legislatures. The legislative commission recommended 
the following distribution indicated in the first column. The fttual 
distribution at that time and the rates stated in successive statutes 
are indicated in separate columns. 


Table 46. — Distribution of the millage tax 


Institutjoa 

lo force 
in 1915 

Recooh 
mended by 
oommiation 

1917 

1931 

193J 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

UoivenfeT of Wuhingtoo . 

tote CoUe« . 

MOUir 

0.475 

.525 

.09 

.09 

.07 

MtUeft 

a90 

.55 

.18 

MilUfi 

a 74 

.45 

.152 

.13 

.108 

MiHiff 
1. 10 

.30 
.159 
. 13 
. 10 

^8746 

.26 

.22 

.16 

Brllinghan Normil School 

Nornul School 

EUcfuburi Normal School 

Ccntnlii Nonxxal School 

Tool 





1.05 

1.90 

1.578 

1349 

19846 


4. Legislation Following the Survey 

Legislation enacted . — Many of the recommendations of the survey 
tommission were enacted into law in the 1917 session of the kgisla' 
ture. Others followed in later sessions. The main ones related to 
(1) the extent of professional training required; (2) removing all certi^ 
fication from the county superintendents and placing all, except 
institutional certification, in the hands of the State superintendent; 
(3) the determiiution of the functions of the several higher educa^ 
tional institutions. 

The main legislative changes are indicated below. The year of the 
\ ^'enactment is indicated in the footnotes.* 

\ 33. Joint board of higher curricula. — 

There u hereby eetabluhed i joint board of higher cunkuli coopooed of aeven 
jnember t , namely, the president of the University of Washington, the pceaident of the 
State College of Waahingtoo, the president of one of the State noeiMl ochooia to be 
by the presidents of the State normal schools and four dtimns of the State 
of Waahii^gtao who are in no way connected with the institutiaoa of higher 
to be appointed by the Governor. The selected membera of the joint board ahall bold 
office two years and shall aerve until tbeir succeaaora are aelected.* 


* Code ctf Public loatnictioa. 1933. yp. 9M3. 
•L. 1911. p. 337. MC. 1; H-CX.. 4M3. 
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34. Definition of terms . — 
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tJu W education” « uacd in thii act .haU include 

tte Unn^i^rf Waiji^ ^ Waahington State CoUege, the Sute Normal School 
at theState Normal School at EUenaburg. and the State Normal School at BeU- 

35. Funds created . — 

There u ^by crated a fund to be known aa the “university fund”; a fimd tobe 
known a. the W^kngton Sute College fund"; a fund to be known a. the “Cheney 

; > fimd to be known as the “EUenaburg normal school fiind"! 
and a fund to be known aa the “Bellingham normal school fund.” • m 

36. Where paid . — ^ 

All mooejre ari^ from the tax herein directed to be levied for the said several 
institution, of higher education diaU be paid into the respective fund, hereby crated.^ 

' 37 . Purpose . — 

AU sum. of mo^y produced by said tax daaU be placed in said seveu^ 

hereby •« apart for the use of the several institution, herein provided for. for the 
purpose of maintenance, repairs and construction of buildings and equipment thereof.* * 

38. Centralia normal school fund . — 

There is hereby crated a fdnd to be known as the “Centralia normal «J>ool bind" 

aU sums of rnoney produced by the tax provided for m this act and aU bequests. «fts^ 

org,atuit*.madeto.aid^ 

for ^ use of said school for the purpose of maintenance, repair^ and constructioTrf 
buildingi 2 DQ equipment therdcr.* 

39 . Tax levy . — 

^litation shaU, beginning the fiscal year 1921. and annually 
th^ter. at the tund of levying taxes for Sute purposes, levy upon all property 
sublet to taxation, a tax of one and ten one-hundredth, of one miU (1.10) for the Sute 
^wnty fund; sixty-skven ooe-hundiedth. of one mfll (.67) fcr the Sute college 
twaty one-hundredth, of one mfll (.20) for the Bellingham normal «diool fuS- 
^ a^ nine-tenth, hundredths of one mill (.159) for the Cheney normal school 
and twelve ooe-hu^tb of one mfll (.12) for the Ellensburg normal school 

^ board of higher curricula in the report to be w gdf 

next receding the convening of the legislature in 1925 to recommend any changu in 
levy 1^ pro^ for which the said board may deem necessary or proper, and to 
pve then specific gtounds and reasons therefor, for thje_purpose of having the levy 
herein provided for readjusted by the legislature of 1925. •• 

•L 1911. p. 3sa Mc. I; R.C8, me. J5M; P.O, kc 4750. 

• L 1911. p. MO. Mc. 2i R.CA. «c. 55»t.P.C, me. 4751. 

’ L 1911. p. HO. ae. 5; R.C8, me. SSXh, P.C, me. ffSX 
•Ll911.p.Hl.ae.5;R.C8,«c.i53J;P.Cs«t4754. ' 

• L 1919. p. 41 1. «c 5; R.C&, me. 55JJ; P.C., me. «30e. 

" L I9J1. p. 53 a, Me. t; R.C&,He. 55}1;P.C.. mc. 4754s. 


r 
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40. Tax levy far Caxtralia normal school — 

The State board of equalization shall at its regular meeting in the year 1921, and 
dually thereafter, at the tixx^ of levying tazet for State purposes, levy upon all 
property subject to taxation a tax of ten 0Dc4iundrcdths (10/100) of a mill fix the 
Centralia normal school fund,*' 

41. Major line defined , — ^ 

The term “major line", whenever used in this act, shall be held and construed to 
mean the development of the wxk or courses of study in certain subjects to their 
fullest extent, leading to a degree or degrees in that subject.*^ 

42. Graduate wor\ — When authorized , — 

Whenever a coarse is authorized to be offered and taught by this act, in any of the 
institutions herein mentioned, as a major line, it shall carry with it the right to offer 
and teach graduate wxk in such major^lines.** 

43. Exclusive major lines — State University, — 

The courses of instruction of the University of Washington shall embrace as ex' 
elusive major lines, law, architecture, forestry, commerce, jououlism, library economy, 
marine and aeronautic engineering, and fisheries.*^ 

44. Exclusive major lines — Washington State College . — 

The courses of instruction of the State College of Washington shall embrace as 
exclusive majx lines, agriculture in all its branches and subdivisions, veterinary 
medicine, and economic science in its application to agriculture and rural life.^* 

45. Medicine — Where taught. — 

Work and instruction in medicine when introduced x devebped shall be offered 
and taught at the University of Washington exclusively.*^ 

46. Agriculture — Where taught. — 

Work and instruction in agriculture in all its braoches and subdivisions shall be 
offioed and taught in the State College of Washington eiclusively.i^ 

47 * Elementary science continued . — 

The wxk of the department of elexx^tary science shall be continued and developed 
at the Statp College of Washington.** 

48. Joint major lines , — 

* The course of instruction of both the University of Washington and the State 
College of Washington shall embrace as major lines, liberal arts, pure scirnev. phar^ 
macy, mining, dvil engineering, electrical engineering, mechanical engineering, 
chemical engineering, home economics, and the professional training of high^school 


II L. 1919. p. 411* KC. 6; ILdS., nc. 55M; P.C, nc. 4820d. 
!• L. 1917. p. 34, ate, 1; R.CS., ate, 4332; P.C, nc. 4734. 
n U 1917, p. 35. nc. 7; R.C J., nc. 4538; P.C, nc, 474a 
H L. 1917. p. 34, nc. 2; R.CS., nc. 4533; P.C, nc. 4735. 

»• L. 1917. p. 34. nc. 3; R.CS., nc. 4534; P.C, nc 473d. 

L. 1917, p. 35, nc. 5; R.CS., nc 453d; P.C, nc 4738. 

» L. 1917. p. 35. nc 6; R.C.S., nc 4537; P.C, nc 4739. 

M L. 1917. p. 35. nc 8; R.CS., nc 4539; P.C, nc 4741. 
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teachers, school supervisors, and school superintendenu. These major lines «hall 
be ofered and taught at said institutions only.‘* 

49. Elementary teachers — WJiere trained. — 

The courses of instruction for the professional training of teachers for the ele- 
mentary schools shall be offered and Uught at the Sute normal schools only.** 

50. EntratKe requirements. — 

Requirements for entrance to the University of Washington, the State College of 
Washington, and the State normal* schools of Washington, shall not be leas than 
graduation frflm a four-year accredited high school except for persons twenty-one 
years of age or over and except for students in the elementary department of 

the State College of Washington. This requfoement may be waived as to summer 
•cbool, abort couraes or extension work.*^ 

5. Reconunendations and Legislation Compared 

In a few items the recommendations of the Bureau of Education 
^ conmittee and those of the legislative committee did not coincide. 
The major differences are noted here.” 

A fourth normal school. — The Bureau committee recommended 
the establishment of a fourth normal school.” The legislative 
committee did not mention it. In 1919 the Centralia Normal 
School was established, probably as the cumulative desire on the 
part of that section of Ae State to secure some State institution 
rather than as an outcome of the survey report. 

Elementary teacher training. — Both committees agreed that the 
training of elementary teachers should be done primarily in the 
normal schools and the training of high-sciool teachers and admin' 
istntors should be in the university and the State college. But the 
legisUtive committee mixed matters a good deal in the various recom' 
mendations for certification. 

High-school teacher training. — There were very definite differ- 
cnees between the two committees with sespect to the extent and 
scope of teacher training in the university and the State college. 
The Bureau committee recommended that “the trainiig of high' 
school teachers of agriculture, home economics, and mechanic arts be 
major lines at the State coUege"; that the "professional training of 
hig^-school teachers and school superintendents * * * be major 
lines at the State university"; that “degree courses in liberal arts 

•* L 1917. p. M. «C. 4: R-OS. 4555; P.C, m. 4737. 

■ L 1917. p. 35, «c. 10; ILCJ., me, 4541; P.d, me. 4743. 

■ L 1917. ^ 35, «c 9; K,OS„ me. 4540; P.CX, me. 474Z 
■R«OBn«lrton.rftheBu«urfBduatioocx»^ 

■ 8umy Report op. dt, p. 186. ^ 
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with the training of high'school teachers in the same to be continued 
at the State college, but no graduate work in th^ lines be ofiered,” 

Notice that there were -to be no limitations in the university on the 
range or extent of training, but that graduate work in the training 
of high'school teachers at the State college was to be limiet^ to agri' 
culture, home economics, and mechanic arts. The recommendation 
•that degree work in the arts and sciences be continued in the State 
college was a concession due to the geographical location of the 
State college and the fact that such wbrk was so thoroughly estah 
lished there. On general principles the Bureau committee did not 
approve of it.** 

In the opinion of Dr. Bryan, the rccotnmendation attempting to limit 
the preparation of high'school teachers at the State College of Wash' 
ington was due very largely to the strong classical bent of the members 
of this committee. In his opinion, tkese men did not have an adequate 
conception of the function and scope of a land'grant college. There' 
fore, in Dr. Bryan's opinion, the legislative committee was justified in 
modifying this recommendation. 

The legislative committee, however, ipeommended that “the 
training of high'school teachers (especially in agriculture, home eco- 
nomics, and mechanic arts), school supervisors, and school adminis- 
trators be major lines at the State college.” This was almost iden- 
tical with the functions recommended for the State university. The 
legislature in 1917 prescribed identical junctions in teacher training 
for the two institutions, except that the State college was given an 
advantage by being able to train teachers of agriculture and the 
university was prohibited from so doing. The university was by 
implication allowed to train journalism teachers, but there are none 
such in demand. ' 

Graduate tvork . — The Bureau committee in various ways stated that 
. graduate wrrk was to be the function of fhe university in liberal arts 
" * and sciences. The graduate work recommended for the State college 
was to be in agriculture, veterinary medidne, home economics, and 
fcon omif science in its application to agriculture. There was evi- 
dently no intention to recommend the development of a graduate 
school of arts and science and education of university status at the 
State college. That was clearly intended to be at the university. 

The Bureau of Education committee strongly urged that the strictly 
graduate work in education should be pursued in the university only. 
The following pai^praph as unequivocal: 


M Op dc, p. loa 
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The committee ia very definitely of the opinion that the taak of preparing ympg men 
and women far eervice u teachen for ixirmal Kboola and high (except far 

•pedal •abject*. prepantSon in which can better be given at the State college) and ibe 
preparaticn of •uperintendenta, auperviaon, and prindpala, together with provioon 
for general educational iovettigacioo and teaaearch, belong to the univeraity. lu 

college (/education thould be atrengthened aa may be needed to enable it to do thi* 
work wclL** 


Tbc legislative committee, however, recommended that the training 
of high'schooi teachers, school supervisors, and school administrators 
be a major line at the State college as well as at the State university. 
As a major line meant graduate as well as undergraduate work there 
was given a definite authorization to maintain a graduate school of edm 
cation. This was somewhat contradictory because in another para- 
graph the graduate ** courses in liberal arts, with the training of high- 
school teachp-s in the various branches of the same” is opposed. 
Only dcgreifcourscs in these are recommended. 


The law of 1917, however, gives a dear mandate to offer graduate 
work in all of these. The legal right to devdop a graduate school pf 
umversity rank was plainly advantageous to the State college. The 
only lines in which graduate work may not be offered in ^e State 
college are in law, architecture, forestry, commerce, journalism, libAry 
economy, marine and aeronautic engineering, fisheries, and medicine. 
All of these are largely vocational lines inr which few go further than 
the bachdor's degree. Even in scnne of these graduate work is given 
at the State college. Further comment is made hter. 

Agriculture. — “Agriculture, in all its branches and subdivisions. 


veterinary ^medicine, and economic science in its applications to agri- 
culture and rural life ” arc now legally eidusive major lines of the 
State college. TV of these .greatly limits the fidds of applied 
botany, zoology, bacteriology, chemistry, ajid physics at the university. 
The last limits the fidds of applied economics in a nimilar way. 

Forestry, — ^The Bureau committee recommended that forestry be 
offered at the university only. The legislative committee concurred 
in this and it was enacted into a bw in 1917 that forestry should be 
one of the exduaive major lines taught at the uriiversity. An czam- 
ination of the current announcement of the State college ig 

courses in forestry organized into a school of forestry.* That certainly 
has die appearance of a major line. 

Dr. Bryan calls attention to the fact tjiat at an all-night confaence in 
the office of Governor Lister while the 1917 legislatuie was in session. 


■ ASavcrsTBAKoctaillaatitMiaworihcScMicrWaitoitao. pu lU. 

« Ctak«, mi. 
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Dr. Suzzallo, on behalf of the University of Washington, stated that so 
long as the formal degree in forestry was not given at the State College 
of Washington, he saw no objection to work in this general held being 
offered at that institution. 

Dr. Bryan also calls attention to the fact that there is no school of for' 
csO^ at the State College of Washington. As a matter of fact, there is 
a department of forestry and range management, as a branch of the col- 
lege of agriculture of that institution. Less basic work in forestry is 
now offered than was offered at the time Dr. Suzsallo was consulted in 
1917- Possibly 2 years of work in forestry is given at the State college, 
and as a consequence, students enrolled in the department of forestry 
and range management occasionally leave the State college to enroll 
elsewhere so they may receive a degree in forestry. 

Architecture . — ^Architecture is another subject which- was recom- 
mended by the United States Bureau and the legislative committee as 
an exclusive major line for the university. The legislature followed 
their recommendations in the law of 1917- That also is given at the 
State college as a “Department of architectural engineering" with 
29 courses in architecture.*^ In contrast to this number, the Univer- 
sity of Washington offers 44 courses. The State college is on the . 
semester basis and the||iniver8ity is on the quarter basis. A more 
detailed comparison shows that the State College of Washington is 
offiging 76 semester hours, as against an equivalent of 95.2 semester 
hours at the university. Of these 76 semester hours offered at the 
State College of Washington, 13 -are service courses for students in 
fine arts, manual arts, home economics, and for others. 

At the all'night conference with Governor Lister in 1917. Dr. Sui- 
talk), according to President Holland, stated that the university had no 
objection to courses in architecture being offered at the State college if 
a degree in that subject were not granted. ^ 

Jo conform to the law of 1917. the degree in architecture his not 
been given, but in order to meet the requirements of a limit-i-d number 
of majors and other persons interested in mechanic arts^ degree in at' 
chitectural engineering has been given for several years.- According 
to the State college authorities, architecture deals largely with design, 
while architectural engineering deals primarily with structural engj' 
neering. On several occasions, students enrolled in architectural engi' 
neering have left the State College of Washington in oi'der to go cIk' 
where and obtain the bachelor's degree in architecture. 
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The courses in architectural engineering at the State college empha' 
size structural engineering and require only a limited amount of archie 
tectural design, but a great deal of work in civil and structural engi' 
neering. No other institution west of the Rocky Mountains gives, a 
degree in architectural engineering. 

Jounuilum.— Journalism was reserved to the university as an ex- 
clusive major line by the legishture, following Ihe recommendation of 
both committees. This subject likewise has full departmental status 
(called a “gro'^p”) at the present time under the title, “English 
journalism , subtitle, industrial journalism." Eleven courses are 
being taught, including such courses as, editing, advanced editing, 
editorial writing, news writing, advanced news writing, magazine 
and feature writing. The university offers only 26 courses, and the 
fields covered are almost identical in the 2 institutions. Before the 
law of 1917 made the restriction only three courses in journalism were 
offered at the State college in the department of English. The next 
year another course was added, in 1919 another, the next year 5 more, 
and since diat 1 more, making 11 in all.” 

No ^gree has been offered in journalism since the 1917 law was 
passed, but courses in journalism have been given at the State college 
for more than 20 years. It is obvious that if the State college offers but 
11 courses in journalism, that field docs not have the status of a major 
division. Attention should be called to the fact that the university 
offers 26 courses. The State College of Washington, like some other 
land'grant institutions, does not have a school of journalism and docs 
not have a department of journalism. However, it offers courses in 
journalism in the department of English, in which are enrolled stu- 
, dents in hopie eccmomics, agricultural engineering, business adminis- 
tration, and the sciences. 

Later, in chapter XIV, will be found a discussion of how a charter m 
the national professional fraternity. Sigma Delta Chi, was granted to 
the ^te College of Washington. 

Chemical engineering . — Chemical engineering was recommended by 
both anmnittees as an exclusive major line at the university, but the 
legislature saw fit to make it a joint major at both institutions. ^ 

Pharmacy . — ^The United States Bureau committee reoonm^ded that 
pharmacy be an exclusive majOT line at the university. They gave 
ebborate figures showing the need of only one department trf phar- 
macy and that west of the Cascades. The legislative committee 
rec ommen ded that it be a joint major line given at both institutions. 
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The legislature followed this latter recommendation apparently on the 
ground that the size of the State would justify the maintenance of two 
well-conducted schools of pharmacy. In the opirtjon of many, the 
action of the State Legislature in this matter was thoroughly justified. 

Mining. — The Bureau committee advised that there be but one 
mining school maintained, the location of which to be determined by 
a committee of mining experts not connected with either institution. 
The legislature followed the advice of the legislative commission and 
made it a joint major line, given at both institutions. , . 

Library economy. — Library economy was recommended as a major 
line for the university by the legislative commission. This was 
followed by the legislature. The Bureau committee did not mention 
the subject. 

6. Legal Status of the State College and the University 
I. President Bryan’s Brief ^ 

During the controversy over the rightful fields of service of the two 
institutions Dr. Bryan, then president ‘of the State college, issued a 
pamphlet in which he dted the Federal and State laws to show the 
original intentions and the actual status of each. He contended that 
the Morrill Act wd the State laws plainly authorized the State 
college to cover the field of agriculture and the entire realm of the 
applied sciences. The State laws likewise gave the university the 
mandate to develop the liberal arts and the professional schools of 
aw and medicine. 

He cites the Morrill Act of 1862 in which the Federal Government 
pledges 

endowment support and nuintenance of at least one college where the leading object 
shall ix without excluding other scientific and classical studies, and including military 
tactics, to teach such branches of learning u are related to agriculture and the me- 
sbanic arts, and in such manner as the legislature of the States may respectively pre- 
set^ in order to promote the liberal and practical educatipn of the industrial classes 
in the several pursuits and professions of lifie. 

He refers to the State law of 1890 which established ^e Washington 
College of Agriculture and School of Sdehce, and the amended law 
of 1891 in which specific mention is made of the English language, 
literature, mathematics, philosophy, civil and mechanical engineering 
chemistry, entomology, geology; political, nual and household econ- 
omy, mon4 philosophy, history, mechanics “and such other courses 
of instruedbn as shall be prescribed by the reg^ts.” 
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The second Morrill Act, 1890. is cited by Dr. Bryan as added 
evidence of a contract with the Federal Government to give a broad 
comprehensive training for “the industries of, life.” The particular 
money appropriated under this act says Dr. Bryan quoting the Ian- 
guage of the Federal act is 

to be applied to instruction in agriculture, the mechanic arts, the English language 
and the various branches of mathematical, physical, natural and economic science, 
with special reference to their applications in the industries of life and the facilities 
for such instnictioa 

The functions of the university, Dr. Bryan contends, were first 
specified in the charter of the Territorial university. He emphasizes 
especially section 9 which states that 

The university shall consist of at least four departments; 1. A department of 
hterature, science and arts. 2. A department of law. 3. A department of . 

4. A military department. These deparjpttnts may be organized and such others 
added as the regents may deem necessa^ and the sta'.e u' tKe university' fund shall 
allow, ' 

The last clause would seem to permit of expansion in any direction 
considered advisable by the regents. They were to be the sole judge. 
No restriction as to fields were apparently then contemplated. .This 
interpretation seems plausible, especially since there was no other 
higher institution of learning in the Territory. Dr. Bryan, however, 
differs with tha^terpretation. He says: 

The strict construction of the final clause, just as in the case of the State college, is 
applicable here also. "Such other subjects as the regents shall deem necessary, etc.”, 
means other subjects in harmony with the fiinctions'as set forth in the law.* 

Dr. Bryan cites the law of 1890 through which the University was - 
to be relocated. It is there stated that — 

The object of (he University of Washington shall be to provide the best and most 
efficient means of imparting to young mien and women on equal terms a liberal educa- 
'^n and thorough knowledge of the different branches of literature, the arts and 
■woccs with tbcir varied applicatkxit. 

Dr. Bryan contends that this was not intended to modify the orig' 
inal functions of the university (as interpreted by Dr. Bryan). He 
notw that in section 6 there is an apparent intention to cnlafK the 
ong[inal functions. In that section are these words : 

A liberal instnictioo in the diffetens4>ranches of literature, mdtocc, art, law. medi- 
cine, m e rh a n i c *. industrial training, military science, and such other departmenu as 
may be established therein (iom time to time by the basnlaf regents.** 


** Opi dt, p. 2J. 

>• Uws of Wsshinctao. tap}, nc. 6. p. 3M. 
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Dr. Bryan contends that the inclusion of the whole section was “not 
good law” because it is outside of the scope of the title of the act 
which was “An Act providing for the location, construction, and 
maintenance of the University of Washington.” The subsequent 
enactments of 1893, 1897, and *1909 omitted the words “mechanics”, 
and “industrial training.” He regards their omission as indicative of 
a recognition by the legislature that the original purpose was being 
changed and that anoth^ institution Iwd already been established to 
assume that function. He says that in 1896-97 the university an* 
nouncement “does not show a single technical or industrial subject 
/-^jTtS^ded for." Dr. Bryan was mistaken in t^ as in 1894-95 three 
C departments of engineering were organized — ci>^, electrical, and 
• mining.** V 

Dr. Bryan says, as is obviously true, that the legislature of 1947 did 
not lessen, but inaeased duplication of functions of the higher educa* 
tional institutions. On the contrary: "First and foremost was the 
cnlargeInen^ of the functions of the State university as these had been 
defined in the original charter and in the charter of 1890 and 1891 and 
subsequent legislation.” ** A careful analysis of these charters fails 
to reveal to the present writers that any added functions were allotted 
to the university. Those laws specified certain subjects and then 
gave carte blanche by adding “ ard such other subjects as may be added 
by the regents.” Plainly the whole field of human knowledge is the 
otdy limitation. Dr. Bryan commdlts further: ^ 

Tlx bnod 6eld of applied acience and technedogy (with the exception agriculture) 

. which on our entrance to statehood had been a«ingni>fl alone*to the State'college, waj 
DOW exteitded to include the university. On the other hand the broad of the 
liberal arte which had, is the first organic act and the amended act of 1891, been aengned 
only to a litnitedka^eat to the State college, waa by the act of 1917 extended fully 
. to the Suee collegct The outoy-againat duplication had thua been met with legiaU' 
tion for almoat ytUimited duplkation in purpoae and apiri^ aa well aa in the apecific 
aubjccta offered aid tau|jit. The State college loat fotrt try , architecture, joumaliam, 
and commerce iiinajor lines of ita curriculum. * * . * The net reault of aome eight ' 
years of superficial diacuasioD and jangling about ” duplication " had thua worked 
itaelf out irato a moce complete duplication than had before existed. The single value 
oftheiegiBUtivtcdmpromiaeafl917waathatitbrcidlihtabputaaettlemeot Itibould 
remain undiaturb^** ' \ ' 

Dr. Bryan concludes his analysis of the legal criteria determining 
the fields^ of the two Iztftitytions with the following w^ds: 

» Ckuloc, 1894*9^. 

^ n Bryin, B. ^ Hktorkil Sbcch d the katc CoUegt d Wubington, ^ 42X 

I* Bryan, B» iV,^iftorkal Sketch, pp. 4U, 425. 
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, It would, therefore, aeem indisputable that so far as the State legislature is* able to 
determine, the matter of the segregation of the functions of the two'higher educational 
insotutions of the State has already been done, and that a uniform and consistent 
^hey ^ ^ marntained for twenty-five years. No candid per«m can for a moment 
doubt ibe f^ m the case. If the ensting body of law is not sufficient, then no law 
could be sufficient for the purpose of segregation. The fact is. that civil, mechanical, 
tltctrk^l and mining cngmccring, forestry domestic economy, and kindreo technical 
and industrial subjects have from time Xo time been introduced into the cyrriculum of 
^ univCTSity without warrant of law and against a plainly declared policy of the State. 
That policy, declared upon our entrance to statehood and reiterated time and a^ 
by the legisUture, divided the field of higher education into two parts 
To the university it assigned the flfcld of liberal arts and professional achooU. 

To the Sttte college it assigned the entire field of technical and industrial hijjher 
education.*^ . ^ 


II. Dean Condon's Rejoinder ^ 

In 1916 Dean John T. Condon of the University of Washington 
Law School published a reply to the Bryan pamphlet” In addition 
to profound knowledge of law, in gefw^ Dean Condon had a back' 
ground of expena^ which enabled him to make a penetrating, critical 
analysis of the^sitllation. He was born in the Territory of Washing' 
tdn m 1864, had lived in the commonwealth all his life, had been a 
student in the Territorial university, had been an observer of, and 
frequently a partidi^t in the development of many of the laws of 
the Territory and tiie State. He was already a young lawyer practic' 
mg in Seattle when Washing^ attained statehood. He was the 
first law teacher in the university, beginning in 1899 and organized 
the School of Law in 1899. He was intimately acquainted with many 
of the legislators, and was at Olympia much during every session of 
the legislature for many years. All of this afforded him not only a 
femilianty with the legal enactments relating to the.univmity and 

the State college but he knew of the intention of the IcgisLitors back 
of most of the laws. 


In his pamphlet he shows conclusively that th^ederal donations 
were made to tfa^State and not to the particular college. The con' 
tractual relations are likewise with the State. Therefore the State 
may allot the factions and the supporting revenues to any institu* 
tion. Those nught bave been allotted to the university by the State ^ 
or divided amo ng different institutions. The com decisions in sup' 


ItfJ ScitUi rf tke rf the Sate OiUei* of WMhin,too k,,, « 

Fe^indSateUw^ aop. Wktta of the Uniwiire of Wiehtogtoo. No. 104. October ** 
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port of that interpretation are numerously cited by Dean Condon. 
“From a review of these authorities", he comments, 






9T 


• 4 . 


it follows that the State of Washington may distribute and redistribute the func' 
tions of its institudoDS of higher learning as it wishes. It is not hampered in the 
Morrill or Hatch Acts. If there was any doubt. Sec. 7 of the Hatch Act, which is 
as follows, would remove that doubt; 

“ Sec. 7. That nothing in this Act shall be construed to impair or modify the legal 
relations existing between any of the said colleges and the goWnmcnt of the States or 
Territories in which they are respectively located." 

At page 19 of Dr. Bryan’s Brief there appears a blacUetter beading with a list of 
subjects stated below. The heading is: “Functions Prescribed by the United States.” 
These are -no such things in the sense that Congress prescribes them for the institu- 
tions. Congress prescribes them for the States and the States may distribute them as 
they will to the educational institutions of the States.** 

Dean Condon in his analysis did not discuss the language or inter- 
pretation of the Morrill Act of 1862, evidently assuming the clear 
intention of the Federal^Goverrtment to establish in each State a college 
of agriculture and" mechanic arts. The location of the college, he main- 
tained, was for the State to determine. The [eal problem became acute 
when the legislature in 1890, the first session under statehr^, made 
plans to accept the benefits of the Morrill and Hatch Ac^ Condon 
says:” 

“ The university of the Territory of Washington was an existing 
thing in law and fact at the time of the adoption of the State consti- 
tution, having been aeated by an act of the Territorial legislature of 
January 24, 1862. Its functions were defined by sections 2 and 9 of 
that act.” These functions of the University as defined by the Act 
of 1862 remained in this condition until the Act of March 27, 1890 
(Laws, 1890, p. 395), which was entitled “ An Act in relation to the 
establishment and government of the Univ^ity of the State of 
Washington.” This was the first act in referenfe to the university 
after statehood.” This act “ provided for a liberal education and a 
thorough knowledge of the different branches of literature, the 
arts and sciences with their varied applications.” “The Act of 
March 27, 1890”', wrote Dean Condon, “ made it the duty of the 
university to give a liberal education and thorough knowledge of the 
yaried applications of literature, arts and sciences; in other words, the 
applied sciences.” ” 

A^ riding the foregoing statement and quotation from Dean 
Condon's interpretation of the act of t^e Territorial legislature on 


M Condon, of>. dt, p. 6. 
* ^ CoodoQ, op. dt, p. &. 
Op. dt« p. 8. 
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January 24, 1862, and the act of the State legislature on March 27, 
1890, Dr. Bryan makes the following statement: 

The awumption here made that the interpretation which should be placed upon the 
act of the legislature included the applied sciences is carried throughout the brief and 
is assumed established and granted. This assumption is denied as the actual interpre- 
tation. It is true that the two acts, as Dean Condon suggests, are parts and parcels of 
the same act, and that the legislature knew precisely what it was saying. It gave to 
the word “sdencca" the same interpretation which had been given by the Territorial 
legislature of 1862; but in the acts of March 27 and 28, 1891, the legislature intended 
to establish also an additional institution which should cover far more thart that 
covered in the original act founding the university. 

That this interpretation is correct is carried out by the fact that 2 years later, in the 
catalog published by the university in the summer of 1893, precisely the same inter- 
pretatiem was being carried out by the university itself, and its description of the 
philosophy of educatioo in which it bcheves, states precisely that theory, as may be 
seen on pages 28 to 30, inclusive, am, page 59; and the curriculum of the university 
then published for the following year carries out the same idcaL 

The next day, March 28, 1890, the legislature passed an act entitled 
“An Act to create a Commission of Technical Instruction and to 
establish a State A.gricultural College and School of Science.” ** 

Dean Condon considered the juxtaposition of the dates of these two 
acts as exceedingly significant. It showed that the legislature had 
under consideration the whole problem of higher education and that 
the 2 acts were intended to divide the functions of the 2 contemplated 
institutions, 1 already established. Dr. Bryan recognized the same 
significance. He stated “ 

Thi* juxtapodtion in the pusage of the two acta is important, showing that the legis- 
lature had the entire problem before it at the same time and after consideration, 
purposely and definitely divided the 6eld of higher educatioo of the State into two 
quite distinct parts. 

Dean Condon emphasizes the fact that the act provided for the estab- 
lishment in the college of a department of elementary science in which 
were to be taught “elementary mathematics, including elementary 
trigonometry;^ elementary mecharucs, elementary and'*i£icchanical 
drawing, land surveying." The commlpsion was also to “establish 
a departmeht of said college to be designated the department of agri- 
culture, and in .connection therewith provide instruction in the 
following subjects: First, physics, with special application to agri- 
culture; second, chemist^, with ^edal application of its principles 
to agriculture." Mcxphology and physiology, agriculture, mining 

* Uwt of WMhifigtoo. 1090, p. 3601 
** BrjMa Brief, p. I. 

^ Liwi of Waibiofton, 1089, pp. 360-261 
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and metaljurgy were all likewise included under the department of 
agriculture. (Sec. 8 of original act.) Dean Condon traced the bill 
through the various stages in the legisbture. Mining and metallurgy 
were not included in the original bill but were added as an amend' 
mcnt “providing courses” (not a department or school, it should be 
noted) He sa>'s, 

It appears rather clearly from the above that Mr. Grant (who moved the amendment) 
knew at the time he made the motion to add courses in mining in the agricultural dc' 
partment that the legislature was in no mood to add a department of mining, and for 
that reason the mooon was made in the form that it was." 

Mr. Grant moved an amendment to strike out all of the limiting 
phrases “with special application, etc.”, but the amendment was 
defeated. Condon says that this showed “that the legislature 
‘ purposely and definitely ' intended those words to remain and operate 
as limitations.” “ 

As a jurist. Dean CJondon, says that 

It is not claimed by anyone that there was anot^ punxMcful and definite redistribu. 
tion of functions in the session of 1891. The mo^t’^tfait can be claimed is that by this 
act of March 9. 1891, the functions of the State college were enlarged. There is no in* 
tent anywhere evidenced in this law of 1891 to change the functions of the university 
^om the field applied sciences assigned to it by the laws of March 27, 1890.^ 

C!ondon shows by citing section 2 of thc.a'ct of 1891 that the same 
purpose was stated in the law of 1891 as in that of 1890. The partic' 
ular expression is: , 

The agiitultural college, experiment station, and school of science created and estalv 
lished by this act sh^ be * * * devoted to practical insmuction in agriculture, 
mechanic arts, natural sciences connected therewith, as well as a thorough course of in' 
•truction in all branches of learning upon agriculture and other industrial pursuits.**, 

Condon shows that the regents of the a^cultural college rccogniaed 
the primary function of the institu;^on in their first annual report in 
which they mak e the statement that “ Naturally in an institution oP 
this character the most important departments are those devoted to 
agriculture and horticulture.”** 

Clondon expressed the opinion that the State college has continually 
received illegally the proceeds of the 100,000acre grant of the Federal 
Government for a scientific school. 

CoodoQ, op. dt., p. 10. 

CoodoQ. op. dt^ p^ 10. How JoumaU 1889^^ p. 255. 

Cooden, op. du p. 11. 

^ Laws of Waihinctoo. 1801, p. 3^. ' * 

Aimual Report d die Beard of Rcfmta of the Agricultunl Cdlefe. EtpeHfncm Station aod School d 
Seknoe, li 1892, p 10. 
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Bryan contcnda in the following statement that the grant was as' 
signed to the State college: 

By thi« act (Mar. 28, 1890) the two granw(that for an agricultural college and that for 
a scientific school), 190,000 acres in atl, were united into a single foundation endowment 
for the institution thus established. 

Condon comments: 

Nowhere in the act of March 28th, 1890, is this done. There is a recital under a 
whereas that a grant of land bad been made in the enabling act for a " scientific schod ” 
to the State, but there is no setting aside or assigning of this land to the agricultural 
college. 

The act does specify the 90,000acre grant ^hich shows conclu' 
sivcly ", says Condon, " that the legislature/Ld in mind only the 
90,000 acres granted for the agricultural college."*^ 

Among Dean Condon's concluding statements are the following: 

1. That the grants of Congress in aid of “ Agriculture and Mechanic Arts ’’ are to 

the Sute to be administered by the Sute and if the State does not administer 
the trust properly Congress will refuse to continue the grant. 

2. That in the State of Washington, the whole field of ediirat-inn was purposely and 

definitely divided into two distinct parts. 

3. And that to the university was assigned the field of applied unyry^y of a college 

character as shown above and as matter of law Kan retained it ever since. 

4. That Congress shows consistently over a period of about 60 years that it meant 

these colleges to be primarily agricultural. • • * From the facu developed in 
the search it is clear that Cpngress used the terms “ mechanic arts ” ai in con- 
nection with and subsidiary to agriculture. TTus was the view taken by our 
own legUkture when it assigned the field of “elementary science”, including 
elementary mechanics and elementary land surveying to the agricultural col- 
lege by the laws of 1890, page 263, section 8. 

Dr. Bryan states that the interpretation given by Dean Condon of 
the phr^ "mecha n ic arts” is not sustained by that given by 48 land- 
grant colleges and universities for a period of more than 50 years, and 
the interpretation given by various decisions of the Department of the 
Interior during the same ^od, as well as the interpretation of courts 
of law in the premises. ' ' ] . ’ 

Dr. Bryan contends that in every one of the 48 States, the term 

mechanic'arts has been interpreted as including collegiate instruc- 
tioh in all phases of engineering — civil engineering, architectural 
engineering, mechanical engineering, hydroclcctfical engineering, etc. 

3, It appears there never haa been#n aasignment of the 100,000 aots granted to 

the State for a icientific school to any particular inatitutioo.^ 

^ Oo o doo> opL dt., pc U. ' 

• Ooo(kx^ ofk du pp. 17. 30. ' 
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President Holland has called our attention to the fact that the statT' 
ment by the late Dean Condon relative to the 100,000 acres granted 
t» the State for a scientific school was given immediate consideration 
, by the legislature of 1917. 

President Holland also calls our attention to the definitive action by 
the State legislature on February 2, 1917, in enacting the following 
law which is quoted in its entirety: 

ALLOTUENT OP LANDS AND FUNDS TO THE STATE COLLEGE 

An act relating to the support of the State College of Washington, and allotting lands 

and funds thereto 

Be it enacud by the Ugislature of the State of Washington: 

Section 1. Federal Land Geakt. — The one hundred thousand acres of land 
granted by the United^ States Government to the State of Washington for a scientific 
school in the enabling act of the State of Washington, is hereby assigned to the support 
of the State College of Washington. 

Sec. 2. Funds Under MfiAnx Act.— A ll funds granted by the United Sutes Gov^ 
emment under the Morrill act, passed by congress and approved July 2, 1862, together 
with all acU amendatayr thereof and supplementary thereto, for the support and in 
aid of colleges of agricultu;e and mechanic arts, as well as aiperimcnt sutions and 
farma and extension work in agriculture and home economics in connccticjn with 
colleges of agriculture and mechanic arts arc hereby allotted to the Slate College of 
Washington. 

Pasaeo the House February 2, 1917- 
Passed the Senate February 2, 1917- 
Approved by the Governor February 10, 1917- 

Because of alle|ed encroachment by the State college upon certain 
major fields of work delegated by the legislature to the university, 
President Suzzallo of the university filed an official protest, at the 
meeting of the joint board of higher curricula, in Bellingham, October 
6. 1922. 

Excerpts from the secretary’s minutes “ arc reproduced her«: 

The following quationi which had been conaitkTed by the university booid of 
regents were read by the secretary: 

Questions which should be considered by the joint board before, the report to the 
-Governor is made up: • 

(1) U the law regarding the higher curricula being followed: 

(a) Are the lysrmal schools training studenU for stezx)graphic and searetarial 

positions? 

(b) Is the State College abiding by the law with reference Co service courses 

. in architecture, journalism, and forestry? 

(oM« there unlawful duplication bet we en the Sta||||Oollege and the Univenity 
in the matter of business or commerce courses? 


w 

• Fron mlmitw of joint botrd of Higher currkuU, BeUinibsa, Oct. 1922 . Mnutes fikd with Edwin 
B. SectoM, MOtciry atHie Uuhrcnity of Wuhinctoa 
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(3) Shall the prcaent law with reference to major curricula be modified? Should 
duplication be further rcatrieted? 

President Holland read the following letter from President Suzzallo: 

Bellinghau, Wash., 

October 12. 1922. 

Dr. E, O. Hollakd, ^ 7 

President State College. 

My Dbah Da. Holland: From the statements of students, the literature issued to 
prospective students, the announcements in your catalogues, the attitude of your act 
ministration toward the establishment of professional fraternities, the admissions made 
by you and members of your staff, we are under the impression that you are granting* 
a degree or degrees to students specialiang or majoring in the profcssiorul lines of 
curricula in commerce, joumalism, architecture, and forestry. 

Unejer the statute of 1917 distributing exclusive major lines to the State university, 
this seems to us unlawful Will you kindly give us your definition of a major or 
professional Ime? ^ 

Will you also state the facts as to the policy of your administration in encouraging 
students to enter your institution for professional training in the four major lines 
mentioned? 

We hold that it is not unlawful for you to give courses in these fields as service, aux* 
iliary, or subordinate lines, but under our interpretadoD of the law, major lines in 
commerce, architecture, journalism, and forestry were and are exclusively assigned 
to the university in the interests of both efficiency and economy. 

Very sincerely, 

(Signed) Hbnst Suitallo. 


The foregoing matters were referred to the next meeting of the board. President 
Holland requested that President Suzzallo submit in writing the complaints. 

The question of duplications in major lines was presented to the 
members of the joint board of higher curricula shortly after the board 
met in Bellingham, October 12, 1922. 

When the joint board of higher curricula met in Olympia on Decern^ 
her 7» 1922| President Holland stated that he wavf^dy orally to 
present the complete rejoinder of the State Q)Uegefc0^^ashington. 
It was suggested that this material be written out and sent to the 
members of the board in advance of the next meeting, to be held at 
‘ Tacoma, January 9» 1923. This was done/and the members of the* 
joint board of higher curricula had an opportunity to examine the 
reply of the State college several days in advance of the Tacoma 
• meeting. 

When- the joint board met in Tacoma January 9» 1923, President 
Svigallo was unable to attend, J>tit was ably represented by the late 
John T. Condon. At this meeting, Dean Condon, representing the 
univcrsityi and the two attorneys on the joint board of higher cur- 
ricula, W. H. Abel, of Montesano^ and the late D. G. Wooten, of 
^ Seattle^ dis c ussed tht questions at issue at considerable length. After 
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2 hours of discussion, it was disclosed that all of the members of thr 
joint board in attendance believed that the university case, as pre- 
sented by Dean Condon, had been fully answered by the State College 
of Washington. 

Unfortunately, a complete record of the discussion was not kept, 
and the minutes of the meeting, in the opinion of President Holland, 
was inadequate. President Holland immediately wrote to the mem' 
bers of the joint board of higher curricula who attended this meeting 
and received replies, indicating that they felt a more positive record 
should be made of the conclusions reached at the Tacoma meeting. 

When the joint board met in Seattle May 28, 1923. the following 
action was taken : 

On modoo it wi» voted to amend the minutes of the Tacoma meeting by inserting a 
motion to the effect that the report of the State cc^ge in the matter of duplication of 
courses be accepted as a ntisfactory reply to the complaint of the university, anH that 
the charges be found not to be sustained. 

Ail the members of the Joint board of higher curricula in attendance 
voted in favor of this resolution, except Dr. SuizaUo, who asked to be 
excused from casting a vote. Sections of the brief of complaint prc' 
sented by the University of Washington had been prepared by Dean 
Stephen I. Miller of the college of business administration; Dean 
Winkenwerder of the college of forestry; Director Matthew Lyle 
Spencer of the school of journalism; Prof. James E. Gould, head of the 
department of architecture. Each one analyzed the offerings published 
in the State college catalog in his respective field and stated his belief 
that major work was offered, contrary to the law of 1917, The 
details carmot be quoted here. 

A very lengthy written rejoinder was submiitted by the State college 
several days before the Tacoma meeting. It was contended that the * ’ 
University arguments were erroneous, contrary to facts due to loose 
reading, and, finally, a failure to understand the Federal Government’s 
, pui^iose in establishing land'grant colleges. 

The State college brief was prepared with the assistance of Dr. E.- A. 
Bryan, president emeritus of that institution; Dr. H. W. Cordell, a 
member of the school of business administration; Prof. J, L. Ashlock, 
giving instruction in courses in journalism. Prof. E. H. Steffen, head of 
the. department of forestry and range marugement, and Prof. Rudolph 
Wcavet who had been head of the department of architecture. 

The feet that the joint board of hi^er^^^urricula ruled in fevor of 
the stand taken* by the State GoUege of Washington closed the con- 
troversy. Someone may stress the feet that due to an error in the 
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Wndment to the law creating this board, it was left without power. 
However, both Dr. Suzsalio and Dr. Holland agreed for their respec- 
tive institutions that any decision reached by the joint board of 
higher curricula would have the effect of law. This also was agreed 
to by the boards of regents of the two institutions. 

Therefore, the positive decision of the joint board of higher curricula 
cleared ^ controversy between the two institutions which had been 
discussed since the passage of the law of 1917. 

Much stress was laid on the definition of a “major line." The 
definition in the law of 1917 was: 

The term ‘‘major line‘\ whenever uaed in this act shall be herd and construed to 
mean the development of the work or courses of study in certain subjects to their 
fullest extent^ leading to a degra or degrees in that subject. 

This definition had been | formulated by Governor Lister at a ycry 
prolonged night conferen^ in which he acted as a referee. Both 
President Suzzallo and President Holland had agreed to the definition. 

President Holland maintained that if they do not offer degrees in any 
one of these lines that they fcave not deviated from the law. The argu' 
ment with reference to journalism is typical. ' The statement is made 
that “The State college has the right to offer any courses in journalism 
so long as they are not developed into a major line as defined by that 
law.” Unfortunately the law was very badly drawn, but it' fc very 
spedous to assume that abandoning the degree and offering the same 
work or more is within the spi^t of the law. 

Boasts afe frequently expressed in the brief that outstanding training 
is given in architecture such as to attract students and such tlut their 
students have won distinction at the Beaux Arts and a repstatiem 
among architects. In many universities students do major work in 
history, education, economics, for example, yet the universities grant 
DO degrees in those subjects. 

A national chapter of SigmaX>elta Chi, men's professional fraternity 
in journalism, was established at the State college. President Susmllo 
believed that such affiliatioo indicated outside recognition of outstand' 
ing #tajor work in that field. 

Dr. Holland s^tes that probably Dr. Suzzallo may have been opposed 
to a charter of Sigma Delta Ghi being granted at the State College of 
Washington. However, Dr. Holland is bf the opinion that later, the 
University of Washington withdrew any objections it may have had 
to granting a charter. He called attention to the fact that when the 
rational Sigma Delta Chi convention was held in Minneape^is in the 
hll of 1923, the delegate from the uruversity seconded the motion to 
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grant a charter to the State College of Washington, Furthermore, 
when the chapter of Sigm Delta CW was formally established at that 
institution, a member of the faculty of the University of Washington 
and one or two students of that institution came to the State college 
and conducted the installation. 

Attention has also been called to the fact that in Indiana, the 
separate university has a school of journalism, but Purdue Uni vet' 
sity — the land -grant college of that State — has a chapter of Sigma 
Delta Chi. In Iowa, the separate university, with a school of jour- 
nalism, has a chapter of Sigma Delta Chi, and Iowa State College — the 
land-grant college of that State — also has a chapter of that fraternity. 
At the University of Kansas, where there is a school of journalism, 
there is a chapter of Sigma Delta Chi, and at Kansas State College, 
where courses in journalism are offered, is to be found a chapter of 
this national journalism fraternity. 

President Holland stated in a recent personal letter that he believed 
that the action df the joint board of higher curricub clearly justified 
the procedure in relation to these disputed fields. An analysis of th^^ 
law rebting to the joint board of higher curricula does not warranr 
that bchef in the minds of the present reviewers. “ 

Despite the title “The Joint Bo^d of Higher Curricula” the law did 
not empower the board to determine curricula, except in one specific 
case. They were given authority to pass Upon the introduction of 
new major lines. All the rest of their powers were advisory and to 
be reported biennially to the Governor. The full text of the statute 
relating to powers and duties is reproduced below. 

There u hereby established a joint board higher curricula composbd of nine 
members, namely, the presiclent of the University of Washington, two regents of 
aid university selected by the board of regents of aid university, the president of 
the State College of Washington, two regents of said college selected by the board of 
jegents of said college, the president of of the State normal schools selected by the 

presidents of the State normal schools, aixl one trustee from each of the boards of 
trustees of the other two normal schools, telecjed by their respective boards of 
trustees. The sele c ted members of the joint b&rd shall hold for 2 years and 
shall -serve until their successors are elected.** 

Said joint board shall each year consider matterssof efficiency and ecooomy in the 
administratioo of t^ foregoing institutions and shall malr» recommendatioos to the 
boards of regents a^ of trustees of the several institutioas. They shall survey the 
several institutioos, investigate the enroUment, attendance, and cost of insttuctioii, in 
the several institutions, and report biennially to the Govcniar, on or before December 
15tb next preceding the coovening df the legislature, the Oiutses of study pdnued in 
each mstitutioo, and the detailed cost per student of operating and ma«o«»imi»g the 


** LswA WasbSiieaa, 1917, ck. lOi p. 37. «c. tX 
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varioua courses study. They shall report such other matters as said joint board may 
deem necessary. No new major professional or applied science shall be introduced into 
any of the foregoing institutioQS eicepC with^Sl approval of six members of said joint 
board of higher curricula.” 

The board, therefore, never had any legal authority for determining 
curricula, except in the introduction of new major curricula under the 
original statute. In 1921 the law was amended and no powers and 
duties were included. The president of the jgint board, Mr. McArdlc 
says this was inadvertently done. The attorney general, however, 
says 

We have the situation of an official board with no prescribed statutory duties or 
powers. We caniwt assume in this case that the legislature inadvertently omitted the 
two paragraphs and we must take the amendatory act as we find it.** 

At the time when the board voted to sustain the acti<fn of the State 
college they bad no legal right to pass upon any matters whatsoever. 
The attorney general gave his opinion that the board might continue 
to act in an advisory capacity. 

Attention has already been called to the fact, however, that both 
Dr. Suzrallo and Dr. Holland agreed that any decisiems rendered by the 
joint board of higher curricula would be accepted as binding: Refers 
ence to this agreement, is to be found in connection with the briefs 
presented by the university and the State College of Washington in 
the fall of 1922 and in January 1923. 

* The board did some very excellent and much needed study in 
analyzing the costs and efficiency of the State institutions of higher 
learning. However, because some complications arose in connection 
with the work of the board, because the board was without legal 
powers, andr finally, because the reorganized board recommended 
rather excessive increases in the income of the institutions of higher 
learning, it was abolished by the le^lative session of 1927. 

III. The Historians' Opinions 

In the lig^t of all facts and opinions gleaned from Federal and 
State statutes, from the enlightening briefs by Bryan and Condon 
and from personal knowledge of that historic survey, an intimate 

^ U«i ci Widuagton, 19l7« ch. 10» i>. 37i *ec. 12. ^ 

** Tbe Bimnfal Report i tbo Joint Dcmrd oi Hlfflkcr Cumeuk to cbe Gomaor Warbioftoa 
pi. 1, 1922-23, p. 6 l • 
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acquaintance with most of the surveyors and hundreds of others^ 
concerned we are led to express- the following opiniOTs: 

1. There is no doubt but that the Federal Government intended 
to proyide for the endowment of colleges primarily devoted to agri' 
culture and the industrial arts. * 

2. That the Federal Government originally meant by “mechanic 
arts”, the scientific study of the trades and mechanical industries. At 
the time of the original grant, 1862, there were no schools of engineer' 
ing in the modem sense. 

Dr. Holland insists that the fact that there were no schools of engi' 
neering in the modem sense when>the Morrill Act was passed" in 1862 
is beside the point. He contends that insofar as Congress could vision 
what might happen in the fields of technology and science, authority 
was given to the new type of institution to develop instruefibn of 
collegiate grade and cany on research work in engineering and all of 
the basic sciences^ Naturally, Congress could not anticipate what thk 
future held in connection with the industrial development of America; 
but it could provide in general terms for opportunity and encourage- 
ment, through Federal land grants and other means, for the endow- 
ment of institutions to give training to the industrial cbsscs of the 
country. 

The fact, too, that 48 States have great schools of engineering and 
important science departments would, in Dr. Holland's dpinion, sup- 
port this view. 

3. As science has progressed and colleges of “agricultural and 
mechanic arts”, have expanded and developed into scientific engineer- 
ing Congress has not been amiss to ai> clastic interpretation and has 
gladly continued to supply funds for the applied sciei>^ in the 
engineering, departments and even for pure sciences and arts. 

4- It is very evident that the ^^laturc of the State of Washington ’ 
in establishing an agricultural collie and school of science had exactly 
the same idea as to the meaning of the terms as did Congress in 1862. 

In 1890 and 1891 the State legislature fully intended to follow the 
original literal meanings iii stating the scope of the work for the 
college. 

Dr. Bryan called attention to the fact that the university had gone 
for 30 years, doing nothing cither unapplied sciences or in technology. 
Therefore, there is every reason, according to Dr. Bryan’s point of 
view, to justify the development of technological and scientific work 
at the State College of Washington. 


* 


k. 
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5. President Lillcy, the first" in charge of the agricultural college, 
just from the East foresaw the new developments in applied science • 
and forthwith outlined a comprehensive scheme of engineering 
departments, including, civil, me^anical, mining, ekctricaf engineer' 
ing. The 4'year course in chemistry was really a curriculum in chemi' 
cal engineering. There* was also a 2'year course in assaying. There 
were four courses in agriculture, mechanic arts (college grade, not 
trade school), and domestic science; and a 2'year course in pharmacy. 

A preparatory department* is described in the* catalog.” Each of 
these was a 4"year course. This was years before there were college 
students prepared to pursue them. 

6. Dr. Bryan was likewise from the Middle West, reared under the 
caves of Purdue University;, one of the oldest (organized 1869) of the 
land'grant colleges. As a graduate of the University of Indiana he 
was near to the Universities of lUinois and Wisconsin, Michigan, 
and Iowa Agricultural Colleges, and Cornell University — ^all dr 
them land'grant institutions and with well'developed engineering 
schools. 

He was imbued with the spirit of the n^ly developing applied 
sciences, full of zeal for the new institution entrusted to his guiding 
hand. He visioned the great possibUities due to the absence of any 
competing institutlc#in the State, and the wonderful backing through 
the resources of the Federal Government. Dr, Bryan honestly and 
properly alined himself with the interpretation of the paper organi' 
Zation left by President Lilley. 

Dr. Bryan calls attention to the fact that there was at least one other 
person besides President Lilley in the State who believed that the new 
land-grant college of Washington, established by the legislative acts of 
1890 and 1891, had a large and important field to occupy. In fact, he 
would give this person much more credit than he would President 
Lilley, who was head of the State College of Washington for only a 
few months. 

Upon coming to the Pacific Northwest, Dr. Bryan learned that a 
Scotchman, a graduate of the University of Edinburgh, had a great 
dream in connection with the new institution. This man — Robert 
Connel — who had becnan active member of the Scotch Mortgage Loan 
Co., and a world traveler, was living on a farm in Garfield County, a 
feDvr miles from Pomeroy, the county seat. Mr. Coimel had discussed‘s 
with Mr. W. S. Oliphant, the first representative of Garfield County, 
and chairman the agricultural committee, the bill Mr. Oliphant in- 
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tended to propose, and, as a matter ,of fact, actually drafted it. 
Through Mr. Connel, correspondence was carried on with most of the 
colleges of agriculture and mechanic arts then established in the United 
States. Mr. Connel also corresponded with the educators in the lead- 
ing European countries who were interested in the teaching of the 
bask and applied sciences and technology. It was Mr. Cormel's belief 
that the new land-grant college should be divorced from political in- 
fluences and given wide latitude in its curricula and in its opportunity 
to carry on research work in the basic sciences and in the growing 
technological flelds. 

Robert Connel lost all interest in the institution the very moment he 
discovered that the location of the college was to be determined by 
political considerations; but, undoubtedly, the legislative acts of 1890, 
and 1891, giving wide scope to the curricula of this new institution 
were suggested by Robert Connel, in accordance with the advice and 
encouragement be had received from many of the great educators of 
^at time. 

The University of Washington, steeped in classical traditions, was 
, lethargic and did not realize what was'transpiring until it was too 
late to escape from the momentum of the new and rival institution. 

7. The legislature was ignorant of educational meanings and tend- 
encies and bungled terribly in the formulation of their legisbtive 
enactments relating to education. 

8. Most of the legislators and their constituents were apparently 
mc^ interest^ in distributing political patronage than they were in 
studying and fbrmulatmg sound educational policies. 

9. When President Harrington (1896) and President Graves (1898), 
both with the modem vision and knowledge of what was actually 
transpiring, took charge, it was too late to check the new trend. The 
die bad been cast. The university had been outgeneraled. 

10. There is no record to indicate that the State college, prior to 
1917, exceeded any of its le^ powers, permissive though some of 
them were, and not actual mandates. 

11. There is snmlarty no indication that the university has ever 
exceeded any of the powers granted to it. 

II As recent trends are showing, the university should have 
retained the complete orjpmiaticn of all hig^ education in the 
State. Many States, notably Iowa, Montana, Idaho, aini Oregon 
have sought to undo the original mistikes by completely reorganizing 
their bi gh«- educarion under unitary , control The Morrill, Hatch, 
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Adams, and other Federal grants might just as well have been placed 
in the university, as they arc in 28 States, typical of which are Wiscon' 
sin and Illinois. ' » 

13. For geographical reasons it mi^t have been feasible to establish 
an agricultural college in a separate locality, but it should have been 
as a branch of the university, as is the case in California. 

14. There should never have been more than one public higher 
educational institution giving work in mining, forestry, pharmacy, 
engineering, agriculture, architecture, journalism, graduate work in 
arts and sciences, the training of high'sehool teachers and school 
administrators, research directors in education. Any other procedure 
is wasteful and unjustified; With a vastly- increased population 
branches mi^t be necessary as in California, but that is f^ distant 
in Washington. 

Both Dr. Bryan and Dr. Holland strongly dissent in connection with 
the foregoing statement. There is a distinct disadvantage in one insti' 
tution, regardless of its size, attempting to serve all parts of a great 
State. It is true that there is a branch of the University of California 
at Davis especially devoted to certain phases of agricultural teaching 
and research problems; but it is only a part of the land'grant institU' 
tion at Berkeley, dreamed of by Turter of Illinois, Morrill and other 
leaders of 75 years ago. 







CHAPTER XV 

Tf^arher Training in the University and the State College 

I. The University 

1. In Territorial Days 

I 

Initial motives for offering.— The training of teachers for the pubh'c 
schcols was early conceived as one of the hmetions of the university. 
During the entire territorial period of nearly 40 years, 185:^-89, diere 
were no public normal schoob in the commonwealth. A few private 
academies and private normal schoob of a very inferior type attempted 
some professional training. At best it was very meager. 

The university offered some courses cm school law, methods, theory 
and art of teaching, and school management of a very elementary 
character. They were not considered of coUegc grade. Probably 
me of the dominant motives was to get students and -extra tuitions to 
help float the academic work. Most of the early presidents were 
classically trained and regarded the classical course as the only stand' * 
ard coUege course. But as there were not enough classical students 
to maintain a college they offered a scientific course of lower coUege 
standard, and then added a preparatory department, for a long time 
a primary department, a commercial course on a par with the business 
cqjlep, a normal course, and then off^cd additional work with no 
classification, in music and art. 

The first teacher^training iwr^.— The first announcement of any 
tcacher training work at the university appeared in the “Annual 
announcement” of 1878. It was then stated that "The normal 
course b-?spc^y designed to assist those intending to teach in the 

public school.” The studies luted in the course for teachers were as 
follows: 


Al^bn 

Epgliih compodtloQ 
rhyiiology 


Algebca 

Hiftory 

Bookkcttan^commoo 
school) ^ 


Nokmal 

Piraytar 

Alfebn 

Natural pUkuophy 
Analyoi 
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Second^ear 

Engliflh, literature, gcomc* * Psychology 
try * Geometry 

Chemistry Chemistiy 

Bookkeeping (counting 
house) 


Constitution of the United 
States 
Botany 
Pedagogics 


President Anderson was listed as teacher of psychology and 
mathematics.* At that time seven students were' listed in the 
subject of Washington Territory school law. There may have been 
some enrolled in psychology and pedagopcs but there is no record. 

In 1879 the “normal course” contained “normal training” 
throughout the first year and “ pedagogics ” for 2 terms and psychol- 
ogy for 1 term of the second year. Fifteen students were enrolled in 
the first year and none in the second. President Anderson was listed 
as teacher of psychology, pedagogics, literature, and mathematics. 
In 1880 th«e were 15 enrolled in the first year and 6 in the second 
year. “ Methods of instructionJ^'took the pbee of “ normal train' 
ing” in the announcement. In 1881 the “normal course” was 
extended to 3 years and listed as “second year”, “first year”, 
and “senior preparatory”, the last being the most advanced year. 
The second year (lowest) contained the psychology, the first year the 
methods, and the “senior preparatory” year contained no profes' 
sional courses but was about like a ninth grade course at the present 
time. 

Primary trmnitig school . — ^The catalog of 1882-83 an3k)unccd that 

A primary traiiUDg achool baa been orgaoiaed in connecrion with tbe konnal dc' 
partment of tbe univenity fat tbe purpoee of giving illuitrative lessons in tbe art of 
teaching to students of tbe normal department wbo wish to bt tbemselves especially 
for tbe work of teaching.* 


Mrs. McPherson was the teacher of the training school. 

The academic trend . — ^The work of the “nonnal course” became less 
professional and more academic. The catalog for 1882-83 shows that 
no professionaf work was given in the first year (then) and methods. 
‘ through 3 of the 4 terms of tbe second ^ddle) year. The third year 
contained 2 terms of mental philosophy. Trigonometry, geology, 
political economy, mensuration, and surveying were offered for a term 
each during the third year. In the second year a term each of com' 
parative biology, malacology, ornithology, and economic entCHoology 
were offered. Erudition instead of prafessionaftraining was the chi^ 
ot^dve and no integratian of professional training was apparent.* 


I Aiioial t i ao a nc M tac, Ukrfvcnftr of Wubiogtxn Terrinvy, June iSTBb 
■Gtolog of tk9 VoimMtr of Wafklogm Tcrrittry, 1882^ p. 7, 
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There were 22 students enrolled in the 'first year (the ninth grade 
work), 9 in the.sccond, and none in the third. 

In 1884—85 the erudite biological terms had given way to plain 
aoology. A term of moral science was included in the third year. 
Methods of teaching and Territorial school law were offered in the 
second year. The years were then designated as “junior", “middle", 
and senior years. During that year 17 student were enrolled — 9 
junior, 4 middle, and 4 senior students. The normal training school 
enrolled 50 pupils. Rev. D. J. Pierce, A.M., was listed as professor of 
intellectual and moral sciences. The catalog stated that 

' The teachen'Vnonittl coutk— is a three yean’ count and hai been arranged with 
tpedal reference to the requirements of persons wishing to fit themselves fbc 
• eitl« in thecommoo public achool, the high school or the academy. The demand for 
well-trained and competent teachers throughout this new and rapidly developing 
country, becoming more pressing from year to yeu, it has been found absolutely 

sary in the absence of any purely normal school, in order to ineet the imperative require- 
ments of the Territory, to esublish and maintain a normal department in the Tantorial 

Univeraity. 'Much has already been done to make this special, professional training 

efficient in turning out a well prepared class of teachcra, and it is intended to give even 

more prominence to this department in the future. Already a primary training tIwo I 
has been annexed to the department for the purpose of giving illustrapvt lesaoos in the 
art of teaching, government, diadplinc, etc. Other advantages, it is to be hoped , will 
be added in the near future, making it far more desitable far the young teachen of the 
Territory to graduate from thia department of the umversicy than from any 
school outside of the Temtor^.^ 

In the report of the Territorial superintendent of public instruction 
in 1881 sSuperintendent Houghton mentions a ‘^subjoined report of 
President Anderson of the university” in which he sets forth the needs 
of that institution, and briefly toudies uWm a plan for support of a 
normal department there. "His demand, seems to me, is altogether 
too small to meet the public wants. We Aould not be 12 or 15 years 
in doing what we could and ought toSo in 2 or 3." Unfortu- 
nately President Anderson's report is not inchicW in the published * * 
document.* 

In 1881 the regents' repeat contained a paragraph relating to the 
“normal course”. 

In the pnacribed curriculum of study coosidenbk promineoce has given to the ■ 
theory and art of teaching. By this meant the great practical advantagea of maintainiiig 
the university have been forcibly demonstrated, do less than fifry-five of its studenU 

have been fitted for die work of teacbJng, and have actually taught in the pubUc achoolt 


•Ckialos. ISSS-S5. p. IS. 
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of the Territory fince they left the univernty. In this relation the insdtutiaQ is a val^ 
liable adjimct to our comxxKxi school system. By means of free scholarships for the 
normal course from all parts of the Territory, including the payment of mileage so as to 
make it equally accessible to all sections, all demands for well^train^ teachers in our 
common schools could be readily and efiiectively supplied.* 

Frcwn 1885 to 11®9 no name appeared in the catalog as teacher in t».e 
normal department. EVesumably the president served in that capacity, 
qgresident Powell was listed as professor of mental and moral sciences 
in 1882-83, but in 1884-85 he professor of mathematics and as' 
tronomy and Rev. D. J. Pierce, A.M., appeared as professor of the in- 
tellectual and moral sciences. In 1887 President Powell was obliged 
to resign on account of ill health and he was succeeded by Dr. T. M. 
Gatch who was listed as professor of Greek and Latin. Professor 
Pierce's name was not included in the catalogs of 1886-87 and 1887-^ 

In 1888-89 his name reappears. 

Department of pedagogics, 1887-88 . — In 1887-88 a department of 
pedagogics was announced. In another part of the same catalog the 
normal department is listed. A similar description occurs in catalogs 
subsequent to 1889-90, the title “Ncmial Course" appearing but 
with the same subjects as before. 

Training school abandoned . — No mention is made of a training school 
in any catalog of that time except in 1884-85. 

J^ormal school urged . — In 1887 Superintendent Lawrence urged the 
establishment of a nonnal school and said that the normal department 
of the university was inadequate for the needs of the Territory. 

2. Gradual Emergence During First 2 Decades of Statehood 

Mental attd moral science . — In 1890-91 Dr. Gatch became pro- 
fessor of mental and moral science. In that year students were listed, 
in each of the 3 years of the normal course, but no description is given 
of pedagogics, science and art of teaching, or methods as in some of 
the previous catalogs. In the list of bodes used in the university no 
books on education are given. The author in psychology was Hill, 
and Jevon in logic. In the catalog of 1891-92 no normal students were 'f 
listed and all the psychology, logic, and ethics were included in the 
department of philosophy.* 

}{ormal cdlle^ established, 1892-93 . — la 1892-93 a normal college 
was aimouoced. This was coordinate with the college of Hteratuie, 
science and arts, the oonservatoiy of music and art, and the department . 
s of military sdeoce and tactics. No additions to the faculty were 

• Sapoft rf Iht loMd cf Raamii of A* ImModU Uoiwnity ^ Tenttorr cl WadUt^toB. Stpt. MV 
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. indicated. J,- M. Taylor, professor of mathematics and astronomy, 
was designated as principal of the college. President Catch condnueci 
as professor of mental and moral sciences. A detailed description of 
the work in the normal college was given. Two courses were an' 
nounced, one elementary, the other advanced. The statement of the 
two courses follows: 


First 

Science of arithmetic 
Civics 

General history 
Algebra 


Eleuentart Norual Course 
First year 

Second semester 
Critical English grammar 
Natural philosophy 
General, history 
Geometry 

Second year 


Science of educatioii 

Art of teaching 

Rhetoric 

, Botany 

Physiology 

Geometry 

Algebra 

Bookkeeping 

Observation in dty 

Third year 

schools, primary Obaervadoo in dty schools, advanced 

grades 

grades 

Psychology 

Biology 

Zoology 

Economics 

Trigoooinetry 

Peripecdve drawing 

Freehand drawing 


Advanced Normal Course 

In addition to the elementary courve, i ncU ides the fbUowing: 

^ Postgraduate year 

First Bemester Second semester 

English litcratuit English Uterature 

Cbanittry Logic,cthki 

General aetrooomy ^fctory of educadoo 

Non, 1 fitu § ooune; clocutioo requ ir ed be f or e grfd«ittnff. 

The object of normal college was " to prepare teachers for the 
public schools of th^tatc of Washington.” It is to be noted that the 
field was not limited to the high schools. The catalog explained that 
the elementary course was "designed to fit teachers for the ungraded 
country schools, and for the lower grades of dty and village schools.” 
The advanced course was " designed to prepare teachers for the gram' 
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mar schools and the high schools of the State of Washington.” All 
applicants foradmission were required to sign the following declaration: 

^ <1® hereby declare my purpose io entering the Normal 

College of the Univeraity of Waahington is to qualify myself for teaching and I further 
declare, in seeking employment u a teacher. I will give the schools of the Stote of 
Washington the preference. 

For entrance the candidates were required to ‘‘pass an examination 
in orthography, reading, geography, elements of English grammaTp 
United States history, and elements of arithmetic.” It is apparent 
that conditions for entrance were the same as for entrance to the State 
normal schools just established in 1891, and were much lower than for 
entrance to other departments of the university. The standard of 
admission to the normal college was the completion of a rural school, 
for entrance to the univeraity proper, graduation from a high school. 
Even there, a subfreshman class was maintained, and most of the high 
schools maintained only 3-year courses, thus making admission to the 
university about equivalent to the completion of 2 years of present- 
day high-school work. Observation in the schools of Seattle was 
afforded both in the primary grades and in the high school. 

Those who completed the advanced course were granted the degree 
of bachelor of pedagogy. Graduates from either the elementary course 
or the advanced course were granted a life diploma to teach ih the 
public schools of the State.^ 

Department of pedagogy, m3-94.—ln 1893-94 a ‘‘department of 
pedagogy” instead of the ‘‘formal college" was organ«ed in the 
“faculty of literature, science, and arts.” ^csumably President Gatch 
was the instructor. In April 1895, President Gatch resigned as presi- 
dent and became professor of political and social science. Mark W. 
Harrington was his successor as president. The catalog stated that a 
professor of pedagogy would be elected prior to September 1895. 
Dr. Edward John Hamilton, D J)., S.T.D. was chosen as “profe^ of 
mental and moral sdchcc, paidcutics, and oratory.” He remained for 
4 years, until July 31. 1898. In April 1894. the regents voted to elimi- 
nate all subfreshman work after the close^f the year 189^-95. This 
action placed the teacher-training w^r k upon a distinctly higher level, 
a much nee^ change. « 

Departw^ of education, 1895-96.— In 1895-96 two separate dc- 
partments^uxM philosophy, the other education were organized, with 
Dr. Hamlltna in charge of both. 


1892-9), p. SS. 
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DetJartmait of philosophy and education, 1896-97. — The next ycat, 
1896-97, the departments were combined as “philosophy and educa- 
tion’\ with Dr. Hamilton as professor of mental and moral science and 
^ratoiV and Thaddcus Lincoln Bolton as professor of philosophy and ^ 
cducatiW. Dr. Hamilton gave instruction in ethics, logic, and mental 
science while Dr. Bolton /taught psychology and education. 

Departnunt of education again, 1897-98. — In 1897-98 the work was 
again divided into two departments, one philosophy and education 
under Dr. Bolton, the other mental and moral science and oratory in 
''charge of Dr. Hamiltotl. At the end of the year the work of the two 
departments was a^a^ merged. Dr. Hamilton j-etiring and Dr. Bolton 
being continued in charge of the combined department. 

School of pedagogy established, 1898-99. — ^In the catalog for 1898-99 
a school of pedagogy appears with Alexander B. Coffey as dean of the 
school of pedagogy and professor of education, replacing Dr. Thacldcus ^ 

Bolton. Dr. Frederick W. Colegrove was the new professor of Philos' 
ophy, the hrad of the separate department. 

Department of education prevails, 1909-1901. — The “school of ped- 
agogy" was evidently abandoned in,190(y-1901 and Mr, CoflFey bcc^e 
professor of pedagogy, that department being placed under the division 
of philosophical saences. Professor Coffey was absent on leave that 
year and Albert H. Yoder was acting professor of pedagogy. Professor 
Coffey did not return and Mr, Yoder became head o^the department 
and professor of pedagogy the next year. He remained in that position 
until 1906. In 1904-5 his title was changed to director of the depart- 
ment of education and profestor of pedagogy. At the of the 
year, 1905-6, Professor Yod^resigned to become superintendent of 
schools in Tacoma. During Professor Yoder’s service the work was 
reorganized, modernized, and expanded. Dr. Fletcher H. Swift was 

added as assistant professor. 

1 

3. The Last Quarter Century of Developmeht 

s 

Real university basis. — Prof. Edward Octavius Sisson, Ph.D., Har- 
varrd, who was then assistant professor of education in the university 
of Illinois was elected professor of pedagogy and director of the depart- 
ment of education, beginning his work ^t the opening of (he year 
1906-7. He remained in the position for' 6 years, lesigning^^^K 
spring of 1912 to become pre^Essor of philosophy and edtication in ^ 
Reed College. Portland, Oreg. During ^ perio^ service the work 
was further reorganized and placed upon a teal university ha«t« ^Addi- 
tional instructors were employed. When he resigned in 1912 there 
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were three full-time members and two part-time members in the 
departmtent. The annual enrollment in edufation was nearly 200. 

Frederic^ E. Bolton, Dean, 1912-1928 . — In April 1912, Frederick E. 
Bolton, Ph.D., Clark Urnversity, then director of the school of educa- 
tion of the University of Iowa, was elected as Dr. Sisson s successor. 
He began his service as director of the department of education and 
A professor of education in September 1912. He was also immediately 
' appointed director of the s umm er session. 

School of education established, 1913.— On January 21, 1913, a school 
of education was organized. Professor Bolton was made dean of the 
new unit. The scope and organization of the school were expressed 
in the following statement: 

Okoanhation op thb Wort dj thb School op Education 

Three lines of work are provided in the school of eduution: ^ 

(a) The course leading to the degrees of bachelor of arts in education and bachelor 
of science in education; (b) the course leading to the degree of master of aits in educa- 
tion and master of science in education; (c) work leading to the normal diploma in 
connectioh with a degree from the college of liberal arU or the college of science or 
the school of education. 

The school is organized on the assumption that the professional work of the 
should begin with the junior year iia college. A degree may be obtained at the end 
of the fourth year^ but the standard which the university encourages and hopes to 
esublish for high school teaching is the five-year course, consistiAg of two years of 
collegiate work and three years of professional)Work combined with advanced 
study. Students expecting to teach are encouraged to begin on entering the junior 
year to plan their courses for the master’s degree in education. > While the extended 
period is preferred it is possible for students with adequate prepaiadoo to secure the 
master’s degree in a year of graduate work. The masters^ degrees in education are 
specifically intended as teachers’ degrees representing mastery of an extensive field of 
scholarriup plus professional training, rather than intensive research in a limited field 
of investigatioa* 

College of education organized, 1914.— The achool of education had 
scarcely begun to function before a further reorganization tool^ place. 
Under the new organization students were admitted to the freshman 
year, and several specific requirements for entrance and in the college' 
work were changed. The new unit was^made coordinalift withi.tbe 
liberal arts, science, and professional college, and given die dtle of 
the college of education. > 

The aims and organization were stated in the catalog as follows:^ 
Under the new plan the student will not take so many required courses as form^y. 
The specific requirement, in for^ language, physical science, oatheqi^Scs, hiiMry,° 
and^ a half year of philosaphy have been omitted. Of course, the student nay 

• .•Chialo|.l91>-U,pLldBL 
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these if be chcxMes. By this meaoi the curricuhin will be much more flexiUe sod 
the student will be given the important eduationa] privilege of «-hfm«ing largely his 
own courses. This is in harmony with the idea of the greater vocationaliang of 
^^ucatioa* 

Under this new plan, freed ^om many traditional restrictions, the 
college grew rapidly, altogether more rapidly than had been expected 
by the faculty when it was established. In 1921-22 the president 
erf the university, although in sympathy with the organisation, aalro^j 
for a change back to^the school organization beginning with the 
junior year and faced with all the traditional old-line college require' 
ments of the first 2 years. The first and only one to receive a bach- 
elor’s degree under the school organization of 1913-14 was Miss Alice 
Knapton. ' , 

During the year 1921-22 the status of the college of education as 
noted was once more changed to a school of education. Entrance was 
conditioned upon the completion of 2 years, 90 quarter-hours of college 
work in the University of Washington or in an accredited institution 
of equal rank. Graduates <rf the 2-year course of the State normal 
schopls were admitted with junior standing. 

This made it necessary to complete the requirements of the first 2 
years in the colleges of Kberal arts or science. The restoration erf the 
requirdnent of foreign languages for entrance to be talcyn in the uni- 
versity and antecedent to registration in the school of education, 
undoubtedly reduced the enrollment. 

An examiiution of table 47 shows that the enrollment in the school 
of education was immediately reduced. This was inevitable bebause 
the requirements for entrance and graduation were so rrearly like those 
in the colleges of liberal arts and science that there was no iiKentive 
to enroll in the school of education. The arts and science degrees 
were generally preferred and the normal diploma could W secured 
with them. Table 48, showing the registiation in the department of 
education as distinguished from the school of education, reveals that 
the enrollment in the education courses increased despite the new 
handicap. This meant that many elective credits in education were 
being secured. 

The numbers who have enrolled in the later school or college of 
education and have received its degree of bachelor of arts in education 
or B&chelor of science in education is surprisingly large. The tradi- 
tiofial h^tlor of arts degitt is coveted by many as it has a certain 
academic value. Many of those who enroll in the school crf education 
^ ^duates from the normal schools wbodo iK>t wish to meet all the 
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requirements for arts or science degrees. The school of education has 
afforded them greater freedem. 

Wilhs L. Uhl Dtan, 1928 — . — At the close of the summer session, 
1928, Willis Lemon Uhl, Ph.D;, University of Chicago, director of 
the school of education of the University of Wisconsin. becAe dean 
of the school of education at Washington. Professor Bolton was made 
dean en)critus of the school of education and professor of education. 

4. Growth in Enrollment 

Statistics incomplete.— Unfortunately the statistics of enrollment 
are incomplete. They are wholly lacking before 1912 and partially 
kcldng during the last 6 years. The figures available, however, 
afford a very good understanding of the remarhbly large develop- • 
ment of teacheT'trainmg activities at the university during the past 
two decades. 

Table 47 assembles statistics of enrollment in the division of educa- 
tkm, technically called the school of education or college of education, 
as contrasted with the department of education. Many students from 
other colle^ especially from the colleges of liberal arts, science, busi- 
ness administration, and fine arts plan to teach and take courses in the 
department of education. If they comply writh the requirements 
regartfeg the numher of hours in education, majors and minors, they 
are eligible to receive the 5-year normal diploma on the same terms as 
graduato from the school education. Lwthanhatf ofall whohave 
received the normal and life diplomas have been enrolled in the school 
or college of education. These frets should be kept in mind in reading 
the next two tables. Table 47 refers to the school or college of edu- 
cation. Even in that table the master s and doctor s candidates have' 
not usually been enrolled in the school of education. Those degrees 
axe under the jurisdiction of the graduate school. 

Table 48 refers entirely to the department of education. The 
numbers include many, probably more than half who have not been 
eiiolled in the school or college rf education. 
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Table 47- — StatutiaiJ repraenLition of the tchooi or college of education, 1912-34 


Year 

Eanil' 

(Dent, 

regular 

jru 

Enroll^ 

ment. 

•unimer 

temoo 

Bachelor*! 

degrees 

Master *i 
degrees 

Ph.D. 

degree 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

1912-13 

i 



3 

n 

1913-1-4 

i 25' 


1 

4 

u 

0 

1914-15 

i 42 


0 

5 

A 

1915-16 

no 

1 


7 

U 

A 

1916-1?^ 

247 


15 

A 

U 

A 

1917-13 

1 199 


y 

3 

u 

A 

191S-I9 


15 

7 

U 

A 

1919- i.0 

277 

247 

69 

5 

u 

A 

1920-21 1 

' 269 

i 352 

55 

5 

u 

0 

1921-22 1 

266 1 245 

79 

13 

0 

1922-23 

1 127 

409 

105 

13 

2 

1923-24 ! 

168 

233 

136 

13 

0 

1924-25 

157 

383 

117 

10 

1 

1925-26 

164 

685 

134 

20 

1 

1926-27 

209 

546 

184 

16 

4 

1927-28 


657 

181 

‘ 22 

5 

1928-29 

243 


175 

26 

7 

1929-30 

224 

W 

199 

20 

2 

1930-31 r 

236 

814 

203 

29 

6 

1931-32 

207 

792 

224 

29 

2 

1932-33 

106 

643 

156 

35 

2 

1933-34 

97 

325 

118 

37 

3 


Table 48. — Regutratum tn the depamneru of education, 1912-28 


Year 

Number cf 
dlfercm 
icu^kots 
during rtf' 
ular year 
« 

Number of 
diferent 
students 
in the sum^ 
mo seamoG 

Total if 
entire ytu 

Number of 
class regia' 
tratioQs in 
regular year 

Number d 
class regir 
crattoQf in 

nmtT.fy 

Tcjcal in 
entile year 

1 

2 

5 

4 

5 

6 

7 

1912-13 

235 

221 

428 

526 

401 

927 

1913-U 

375 

346 

en 

897 

565 

1*462 

1914-15...... 

578 

396 

914 

1.269 

626 

1,895 

1915-16 

654 

573 

1*135 

1*431 

- 954 

2,385 

1916-17 

877 

478 

1*270 

2,068 

797 

2,865 

1917-18 

695 

367 

979 

1,683 

626 

2,309 

1918-19 

460 

370 

765 

1. 183 

1.016 

2, 199 

1919-20 

963 

546 

1*391 

1*964 

895 

2,879 

1920-21 

916 

522 

1, 305 

.2,142 

963 

3* 105 

1921-22 

1*014 

683 

1*489 

2,272 

1,172 

3,444 

1922-23 

874 

729 

1.473 

2,034 

1* 456 

3*490 

1923-24 

1*133 

910 

1.887 

2.754 

1,469 

4*223 

1924-25 

i, 138 

1.154 

2.115 

2,574 

2,612 

5,186 

1925-26 

1*231 

1.204 

2,259 

3.177 

2,499 

5,676 

1926-27 

1. 545 

1*507 

2,830 

3*522 

3, 481 

7*003 

192^28 

1*469 

1*280 

2,576 

3.544 

3.086 

6*630 


5. Legal Certification of University Graduates 

Earliest Territorial recognition . — Territorial days were nearly over 
before any legal recognition was given to the teacher^training work at 
the university. Even without it (he normal department some 
appeal Teachers with some iKxmal traiiiing were consider^ superior 
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to tboee lacking it. Examination conditions were easily met so that 
an institutional certificate was not so necessary then as htcr. 

The first legal recognition was given in 1886 to the graduates of the 
nOTmal department of the university. The text of the statute was as 
follows: , 

County boards of examinittOD may in thdr discretion issue certificates without 
examination to the graduates of the normal department of the University of Wash' 
ington Territcry, or to any applicant, presenting a certified copy of a certificate of like 
grade issued in this or any other State or Tetritcry.** 

f.Tst recognitum under statehood, 1889-90.— Under the initial law 
enacted during statehood the law was slightly changed to read: 
“Any diplcnna granted by the normal college shall entitle the holder to 
teach in any public school in this State during life.” " The previous 
statute giving county boards of examiners the discretionary right to 
certificate without examination the graduates of the normal depart' 
ment of the university was also reenacted. 

Professicma! requirement eliminated.— In 1895 the law was amended 
giving the State bo^ ctf education the right to “ grant certificates, 
without examination, good for 3 years, to all applicants who are 
graduates from the classical, scientific, philosophical, or literary 
courses of the University of the State of Washington, or any other 
umversity, college, or institution of learning whose requiremen|i^for 
entrance and graduation are equal to those of the University of 
Washington, and which is legally authorfred to grant diplomas.” 
The board was empowered to renew the certificate once and then on 
proof, of 90 months’ experience in teaching to validate the certificate 
for life.** ^ 

Baccalaureate prerequisite to normal diploma, 1896. — On May 13, 
1896, the bmrd of regent? ctf the university voted to eliminate the short 
normal course and to graqt the normal diploma only to those who had 
received a baccalaureate degree. The resolution was: “ Resolved, 
That subsequent to May 28, 1896, the Univasity of Washington will 
not grant the iKxmal diploma to any person unless be o/ 
obtained a baccalaureate degree.”'* * 

Bad effea of eliminating professional requirement.- This wide opciy 
door policy established by the bw of 1895 was a distinct blow to 
prc^iessional training. It entirely eliminated any necessity for securing 
it, as the acade m ic feculty undoubtedly intended. Friends of prof^ 

of WMtIdnittm, titk m, p. 11. ^ 
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sioiul training immediately rallied to the rescue and in 1897 secured 
the passage oftwo important measures. The first authormed the holder 
a diploma from the normal department of the university to teach 
in any public school in the State during life. The second provided for 
granting State certificates (presumably valid for life) to all graduates of 
the 4'year collegiate courses of the University of Washington, the 
State agricultural college, and school of science, or other institutions 
of equal rank. Candidates were required to give evidence of 3'ycars’ 
exp>erience and pass an examination in theory and practice oT teaching, 
psyjphology, and the history of education. In 1905 “ school law and 
constitution were added.” ** 

Improved legislation of 1909 . — The recodification of 1909 modified 
d>e law relating to univernty 5'year iKumal and life diplomas. The 
initial certificate was to be valid for 5 years. After 27 months of 
teaching experieiKe life diplomas were to be awarded. It was 
stipulated that for either diplcxna each candidate ” shall have completed 
not less than 12 semester houi^ in the department of education.” 

As stated elsewhere, graduates could gain an equivalent teaching 
credential throu^'the State board of education without the credit in 
education. All had to pass an examinatton in “ the State man ual cjf 
Washington.” They were always given a temporary certificate for a 
year, (and frequently extended) before passing even that superficial 
examination. 

Restoration of pn^essionaJ requirement, 1915. — ^In 1915 the senior 
author of this history wrote an additional clause aiKl secured its 
incorporation as an amendment to dte law of 1909. The dause was: 

IVtwidal, That graduates of accredited colleges aitd urovenities muit p re sen t 
evidence that they have completed aatialactonly L2 mmes t cf hours in profEssiooal 
study in an accredited initi tuti on or dm pass examtnatioa in such pcofessiocal subjects 
M the State board of education may direct. 

The State board of education at once applied this titecally, although 
•cmetimes rather liberally. The wholesome etfiect was immediate and 
from diat day the professional training of secondary school teachers 
has been a reality in Washington. 


6. Numbers of ^eachmg Credentials Granted 

Records complete. — Fortunately the registiar of the univefsity was 
able to furnish a complete statement of the number of S^ycar normal 
di pfrimas and life diplomas issued by the university since they were 
first autborixed. 
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During the firjt two dec a d e s do teachers' certificates or diplomas 
were issued. In 1880 there is a record of three being awarded. Until 
1898 the number bestowed each year was very small In 1900 there 
were 25 awarded. Beginning with 1907 the number increased grad' 
ually up to 1914 when 79 were given. 

Up to 1915, as stated elsewhere, it was not necessary to have thV 
normal dipkana because any college graduate could acquire a State 
certificate with identical rights and privileges by merely passing an 
examination in school law and the State manual. In 1915, it will be 
recalled, a clause was inserted in the certificate law which made it 
necessary to give evidence of having completed 12 semester hours in the 
department of education or pass an examination in an equal amount of 
professional work prescribed by the State Board of Education. 

A perusal of the table shows at a glance how the numbers increased 
at once. A steady increase from 1915 would have been observable 
but for the World War. The attendance at the university dropped 
temporarily and many who would have been candidates for teaching 
positions turned aside for other empbyment. The State board relaxed 
the coi^tioos for securing teachers' certificates and many secured 
temporary certificates and still others taught in high school without 
meeting full requirements. City boards of education were lax in 
requiring candidates to observe full requirements for certification. 

In 1922 the number cf normal 5'year diplomas jumped to 226, an 
increase d 50 percent over the previous year and more than loo per - 
cent over the number in 1915. The peak year was 1927 when 494 
normal diplomas were granted. SiiKC 1927 there has been a 
of iKarly 37 percent in the number nonnal diplomas. For many 
yean hi^'school enrollment increased tremendopsly, but now the 
increase has been consideiably checked. Hi gh schools, especially the 
smaller ones, have not been able to augment die sue of the 
staff as rapidly as the student enrollments have increased. During the 
last 5 years the number of teachers has been because of the 

financial depression. 

The first liiie diploma granted by the university wi%m 1910. Sophia 
E. Townsend was theuRc^pient of the sir^ one awarded that year. 
Since that time there has been a steady increase in the number of life 
credentials issued. During die last 7 years the number has been 
especially striking. During the last 5 years the numlwr of 5'year 
normal diplomas has steadily declined while the number of li^ 
diplomas has steadily risen in about die same prc^iortion. This 
diat a hx larger number than formerly continue in teaching for a oon' 
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siderable period of years. This insures a better prepared body of 
teachers and greater stability in the teaching profession. 


Tabu 49.— of S'jtat normal diplomat and life diplomat granted by the unit«r> 

tity from 1880 to 1934 


Year 

Nonna] 

diplomas 

Lift •! 
dipkxnaj | 

1 

Year 

Nonnal 

diplomas 

dipkxass 

1880 

3 


1903 

48 

67 

^78 

64 

64 

79 

108 

129 
142 

130 
117 
113 
159 
226 
334 
339 
348 
432 
494 
466 
392 
397 
386 
322 
199 
126 


1881 

2 


1909 


1882 

2 


1910 

...i..... 

1883 

2 


1911 . . 

1 

to 

1884 

1 


1912. 

lU 

a 

1883 

4 


1913 

O 

1886 

4 

i 

1914 

36 

70 

72 

86 

89 

99 

92 

88 

1887 * 

*» 

1 

1915 

1888 

3 

1 

1916 

1809 

n 

f 

1917 

1890 

2 

1 

1918 

1891 

3 

1 

1919 

1892 

6 


1920 

1893 

3 

1 

1921 

1894 

3 


1922 

96 

88 

41 

86 

117 

109 

163 

173 

170 

249 

300 

128 

65 

1895 

3 


1923 

1896 

10 


1924 , 

1897 

4 


1925 

1898 

8 


1926 

1899 

25 


19/7. 

1900 

18 


1928 

1901 

22 


1929 ... . 

1902 

6 


1930 

1903 

4 


1931 

1904 

25 


1932 

1905 

12 


1933 

1906 

26 


1934 


44 










7* The New 5'Year Requirement for Certificatkm 

■Change contemplated for 2 decades . — In 1913 the dean of the school 
of education. Dr. Bolton, expressed the hope that 5.^y^8 of prepara' 
tion would be required for high'sehool teachers. Heofen stated: 

A degree oay be.obUi^ at the end of the fourth year, but the etandaid which 
the uatvenity encouragea and hopes to establuh for high'sehool u the five* 

year course, consisting of two years of collegiate work and three years of ptofeaaioQal 
woric combined with advanced acadeanic study.** 

Courses of 5 yeai:s in length were then planned looking toward the 
combination of academic and professional study and leading to the 
degreerof master of arts or master of science in education. The course 
required 4 semester'hours more credit dun for the regular master's 
degree odiered at the university at that time. Very fow students 
secured these degrees, first because few students obtained master’s 
degrees of any type at that time, and second because of the penalty of 
4 addition^ credits required. A thesis was not required add fbr.that . 
reason die degree was under suspicion by die fiurulty. The plan was 
abandoned in 1918 and the regular master's d^pees were sul^tuted. 


H ctakg, i9ta-u, Msa 
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Additional quarter for life diploma, 1922.— With the reorganization 
of the division into a school of education in 1922 the university added 
one quarter oi study beyond the baccalaureate as a prerequisite for the 
life diploma. Jt \#as stated also that this was but a step toward the 
ultimate requirement of 5 years of preparation for high'school teach- 
ing. At that time it was thought by the dean that the year of cflra 
preparation would be after the acquisition of the baccalaureate degree 
and 5-year normal diploma. 

The S'year plan adopted. 1929.— Gradually sentiment crystallized 
toward the belief that a fifth 3 rcar should be required for the normal 
diploma and still another quarter following for the life diploma. Dean 
Uhl presented this plan to the State board of education urging its 
adoption. It was approved by the board and the university in 1929, 
to be put into efiect by requiring an additional quarter wrK ygax- until 
1933 when the plan went into complete operation. The State college 
requirements and those of the State board for standard advanced cer- 
tificates are one-quarter less for the initial and the life certificates. 
This places the university in the lead in the State and in the Nation. 
California requires the 5-year ^paration for the initial certificate but 
exacts DO further study far life catification. 

8 . Education Becomes a E>epamnent Again 

In the summer of 1932 the entire university underwent a far-reaching 
reorganization. As stated elsewhere, the 13 colleges and schools were 
reduced to 4. Nine of the major organizations again became depart- 
ments only. Education was made a department of the college of arts 
and science. The entire change was made immediately effective so 
that the last degrees conferred by the school of education of that 
period were bestowed in August 1932. 

9. School of Education Again Restored 

Events transpired rapidly, however, and as stated in chapter XI 
the work in education was once more reorganized as a school of 
education with Dr. Willis L. Uhl reappointed as dean. No other 
chvision in the university has undergone so many nominal reorganiza- 
tions, The same organization as obtained from 1922 to 1932 is in force 
at the present time, December 1934. 

10 . Once More a College of Eduation 

Just as this goes to press it is announced that on April 13, 1935 , the 
regents reestablished a college of education. The organization bt^ns 

with the freshman year as h the 1913 plan. No change was made in 
personneL 
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II. The State College ‘ 

1. Initial Steps in Teacher Training 

Legal basis for establishment. — In the fourth annual catalog, 1894-95, 
page 15, the first mention is made of the preparation of teachers as an 
objective of the college. No course were offered but the catalog 
states that in the initial act of 1890 creating a ^mmiuion of 
instruction and to establish a State agriculturaTbollcge and school of 
science <Jne of thBH^ress objectives was that of training teachers eff 
physical science. section of the statute doling with that provi' 
sion is quoted here veroatim : 

See. 6. That the object of aid college shall be to train teachers of physical 
and thereby to further the applicatioD of the priodf^ of physical sriwii to industrial 
pursuits. * 

While no courses were ofi^ered in education during that year, the 
fOTegping statements •were apparently made to indicate the plans 
that would be put into effect in the near future of the college. The 
statute and objectives were again stated m "the catalog of 1895-96 
and 1896-97, but no courses in'education were listed in >ith rr (ff 
those announcements. 

The first course, 1897-98. — ^The first «heduled course in education 
was announced in the seventh annual catalog 1897-98, page 85. 
The term “course” as used in the catalog at that tiW was the 
same as the present term “department” in most colleges and uni' 
versities. Three separate courses' were offered in that department 
They were described as follows: 

1. Psychology— PuU course. — A course in psychology will be open to those who have 
the teaching professioo in view. Daily, first semester. 

History of e du c o lio n — Three'fifths courte . — Mondays, Wednesdays, Fridays, sec* 
ooa semester. 

3. Theory and praetke of uadthg — Thretfiftht course.— Tuesdays and Thursdays, 
kcood semester. 

Non.— It is made by law the duty of the college to train teachers of sdeocc. The 
abofe course supplemenu such instruction. 

The catalog does tK)t designate the name of^ instructor, eithn in 
the faculty list or in connection widi the separate courses. Several 
succeeding catalogis state the same courses in education without indi' 
eating the name of the instructor. The name*of Prof. Walter G. 
Beach is listed in the thirteenth armial catalog. May 1904, in conoec' 

• >LtwsefVMUi«loo,lSa»-A<^I.M(.S.p.at3 
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ticm wkh the courses in education, although in the faculty list he is 

designated as professor of econoinic science and history. ' 

In the catalog issued in May 1904 an additional course in school law 
and the State constitution is listed. 

2. Department of Education Established, 1906 

Hiram C. Sampson^ professor of education, 1906.— In the Fifteenth 
annual catalog issued May 1906 there is found rfje first designation of a 
professor of education. Hiram C. Sampson, who htcr became principal 
of the Cheney Normal School. He was listed the year before as 
assistant professor of English and principal of the preparatory school. 

Courses offered. With Professor Sampson's appointn^t the work 
in education wasTaunched as a foU'fledged department. The courses 
offered in his first year included the'following: 

1. Psychology. Pull courte. * 

2. History of eduatioo. Thrte fifths course. 

3. Theory aod practioe of teaching. Thte^fifths course. . 

4. School Uw and the State cooatitutioQ. Two^fifths course. 

5. ScJaooladminiitntionand supervlaioo. Three ffths course. 

6. Method! in Engli»h. Threc'fifths course. 

7. Methods in advanced Engliih. Three-fifths course. 

8. Methods in botany and zoology. Twofifths couru. 

9. Methods in physics and chemistry. Two^fifths couru. 

10. Methods in algebra and geometry. Tiuyfifths course. 

11. Methods in l a tin . Tusyfifths course. 

12. Methods in history. Two-fifths course. 

13. Methods in domestic economy. Ttvo-fifths course. 

14. Methods in modem language. Tun-fifths couru. 

15. Methods in agriculture. Two-fifths course. 

The catalog does not give the names of the instructors !n the special 
methods courses but presumably they were given by persons in charge 
of the academic courses in the respective departments. 

The yestf following, 1907-8, the name of an additional instructoc 
appeared in oonnectian with the regular courses in educatioo, Alfted 
A. Cleveland, who is listed as assistant professor of psychology under 
Ptofiesaor Sampson, head of the departinent of education. Courses 
in principles of education and adolescence appeared for the first timy 
that year. 

In the 9 tah)g issued in April 1909 Dr. Cleveland’s name appears 
u profiessor of psychology and acting head of the department off 
education. At the beginning of year 1911-12 he hsram# profossoc 
of psychology and head of the department of 
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Aims and purposes in teacher training . — In the catalog of 1909 the 
fbUowing additional statement is made to justify the development of 
the work in teacher training. Essentially the same statement is 
repeated in all of the subsequent catalogs. 

T)xis State statute was further suppleo^ented March 4, 1907, when President Roose^ 
velt signed the "'Nelson Amendment" to the Morill Act, which gradually increan 
from $25,000 to $50,000 the amount of money to be received annually by the College 
from this fund. The clause relative to the De|hrtment of Education is as follows: 
'"Provided, that said College may use a portion of this money for providing courseslbr 
the special preparation of instructors for teaching the elements of agriculture and the 
mechanic arts." * ^ 


In the same catalog the aims in the preparation of teachers at that 
time were expressed in the following statement: 


From the beginning of its work, the College has offered such necessary courses to its 
students, the courses being given by various members of the faculty and in connection 
with the various departmenu. The Department of Education gathers all these courses 
into one department, lengthens some of them, extends the work somewhat to meet the 
requirements made necessary by the development of new courses in the College and 
iKW conditions in the State, and puts all the work of the department into the hands of 
instructon specially prepared for such work. The ever<dncrtasing demand of the State 
for teachen, specialists, supervisors, and school administratoramakes such a department 
necessary. Students specialising in this department will give much attention to the 
Cbntent, pedagogical value, methods, etc., in Domestic Economy, ""Manual Training,'* 
Agriculture, and other subjects of the curriculum. Equal attentkm will be given to 
the professional training of college students in other departments.* 

Requirements for the bachelor^s degree. — The requirements for the 
bachelor's de'gree with a major in education at that time are set forth 
in the following tabulation reproduced from the catalog in April 
1911. 

_ • EDUCATKm 


raBSHUAN TXAX 


nasT tBUBSTsa Houn 

English 28 and 30 5 

Mathematici 1 5 

A Language 5 

A Science 5 


SBCX>KD SBUESTEE Houn 

English 29 and 31 : 5 

History 1 or 2 . 1 • 5 

A Language \ 5 

AScience 5 


soPHOuoaa mui 


A Language 5 

AScience 5 

Economics 31 or 12 5 

Elective..} 5 


ALanguag/e 5 

Elective 5 

Elective 5 

Elective 5 


KSitikn. April 1909^> UP. 
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Education — Continued 


JUNIOR TEAR 


History of Education (Ed. 1) 5 

General Psychology 5 

Economics 12 or 31 5 

Elective 5 


The High School (Ed)>^) 3 

School Hygiene (Ed. 11^ 2 

Educationi 5 

Elective 5 

Elec^ve 3 


lENlOR TEAR 

Child Stiid^ and AdoleKcnce (Ed. 9 ) . 5 

Thesis 5 

Elective 5 

Elective. 5 


Education 5 ind 6 5 

Thesis 5 

Elective 5 

Elective 5 


Note. — Courses printed in Italics required. To studenu in education it is sug- 
gested that they select for study the languages and sciences usually taught in high 
schools.^ 

3. School of Education Established, 1917-18 

Professor Cleveland appointed dean of the school. — Dr. Cleveland 
retained the title of head of the department until 1917-18 when he 
was made dean of the newly established school of education in 
addition to his position as professor of psychology. Both of these 
positions he still occupied in 1934. 

Dr. Cleveland is a native of Oregon and received the degrees of 
A.B. and A.M. from the, University of Oregon. In 1906 he was 
awarded the degree of Ph.D. from Clark University where he had 
majored in psychology and minored in education. 

In the catalog issued in April 1911 the name of an assistant professor 
of education, Charles L. Simmers, appears. The number of courses 
in education was increased to 18 beside^ 2 courses in general psy^ 
chology which were listed in the department of education. 

Purposes and aims of the school. — ^The purposes and aims of the 
school of education as stated in substance in all the catalogs published 
since the establishment of the school in 1917-18 are as follows: 

The counts in the School of Education are planned to serve three classei of students : 

1. Prospective principals, supervisj^. and superintendents. 

2. Those who enroll as major studmts in the School of Education in order to maky 
proper academic and professional prepa^tioo to teach in a junior or a senior high 
school 

J |iThose who elect (1) courses iif Education and Psychology for their informational 
ue, or (2) eSurtes in Educatkm required for the Sute College Normal or Life 
Diploma.* 

«C^ialoi.A|icai91l,pu 247. 

^CbolosRjoDs i9l8»p. U 62 ocher catUofi bi between. 
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Enrollment in education.— h wa$ hoped that a complete anaiTtical 
statement of the enrollment by years would be possible. The.accom' 
panyring letter from Dean Cleveland in answer to a request for such 
material will indicate the difficulty of furnishing such material 

Ifind that it would require an immeaie amount 

ofwktofurniahallofthe6gurea»ugaertedto7ourletter. We have not attSpted 
to keep the record in a way that would makeit pooible toiegregate the etudenta iS. 
wtg«mg through ^erirollm« I have never attempted to 

^thed^eiiroll^taeiceptingto'ixnet^ The beet index 

of the Qumben trained, it Kema to me, u the number of teachera’ diplo6iaa i« w w d liom 

^ to time. We have i^ne hack to the begirming of the iiauance of diplo^ 

Colley n^y.lW.andhaveche^througheachye^^ 
nonnaldiplomaa and life diplomas that have bee^ 

to nor mal diploma, life diplomaa, and renewala covering the period from 1900 to 
8q>tembcr» 

Hormal and life diplomas.— Tachen' certificates awarded at the 
State college have been issued under the same State regulations as those 

issued by the University^ashington. The development of certifi^ 
cation regukoons has be^TOntical as fiu: as statute regulations arc 
concerned. Minor differences have existed in the. specific courses re* 

quired, majors and minors, directed. teaching, etc. Inasmuch as the 
ewlution of teacher certification is set forth in a separate chapter and 
the institutional relation to certain types of certificates has been dis' 
cussed in relation with teacher training in the university, these phases 
will not need repetition here. 

A tabular statement of the number of normal and life diplomas issued 

by the State college from the time of first issuance to the present is 
subjoined. 

Humber of normal and lift diploma^isnitd by the StaU CoHegt of Waihmgton. 

1909-34 


Yctf 

Nanaal 

dipioBOf 

Life 6ir 

pknu 

Renew- 

aU 

Yor 

Nomal 

dipirwvtw 

Life# 

plOBM 

RcBCW' 

ab 

1 

2 

8 

4 

i 

2 

% 

4 

im 

5 

3 

28 

19 

13 

59 

42 

41 

46 

45 

69 

4 

1 

1 

4 

1 

16 

25 

gv 

19 

30 

23 

• 40 

* 


1 1022 

101 
188 
149 
169 
211 
194 
215 
- 237 
228 
298 
159 
107 
97 

39 

2 

55 

76 

19 

75 

101 

U2 

101 

21 

40 


1910 


1 102^ 

1911 


1 sytj 

1 lOlA 


19U...i 


1925 


1913» 

1914 



1926 


lorv 

1915 


syaf , , 

1078 


1916...., 


1020 


1917 


Ayxy . 
IOV\ 

r*. 

1918 


tyw. 

1031 

2 

9 
4 

10 
18 

1919 


1032 

19J0 


lent 

1911 

II iguk 


■' i - 

* Up n> Ow. 1. 1914. t. 





*Ptomal letter, Dec. 27 . 19 ia 
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Chapter XVI 

The Certification of Teachers 

4 

1. In Territorial Days 

t 

Function of the county superintendent.— The earliest certification law 
in Washington was enacted in 1854, the year following admission a* a 
TerritcMy. Provision was made in that first Territorial code for a 
county superintendent of schools. Among the duties prescribed by 
bw were the examination and certification of teachers for the rnmmm^ 
schools. The law read: 

It than be the duty of the county •uperinteodent to enmine all periona who wiah 

to become teadiera in hit county; he ahalleianune them in ortho^hy\ leading, writing 

aptbnetic, English gmogaar.and geography; and if be be of the opinion that the pet' 
ton emnined it coopetoit to teach said branchei, aixl that he or the it of good moral 
character, he shall give such pertoot certificate, certifying that he or the it qualified 
to teach a commoo school in said county; such certifiate shall be for the term of 
one year thlR and may be revoked sooner by the superintendent for good cause.‘ 

Permits valid for 6 months in a given district were also authorized. 
The foregbing regulations were found in the statutes fco- many years,* 
The same law of 1854 made it mandatory for all teachers to be certif' 
icated before contracting to teach a public school This requirement 
was stated as follows: 

It dull be the duty of every teacher of a common school, to procure a certificate of 
qualificatkn and good moral character, before entering upon the duties of a teacher.* 

Certificates issued by district boards.-itvidently some school diiec' 
tm:B found it difficult to employ sSkne of their friends.because of these 
legal restrictions. The legislature, therefore,, practically annulled the 
authexity of the oqunty superintendent regardfog the eramination and 
oertificatioQ of teachers by enactii^ that: 

School directors may be c o m p e t ent judge* of the qualifications of the teachers in 
their respect^ district*, and a certificate from the board of directors of any district 

shsU be wfBcient evidence of the quflificaticMu of teachers employed by them.* 

•UwarWadSaitaa, itM,ch. }2L 

*U«t «r ViikiBIlai, ISIP^ p, 306; ISO, p. 4)9; 1866. p. 7. 

»USrtrf W ii HiHlnw , UM,cfc.m.wc. ».p.a6. Smc 1SJ9-60, p. 341 
*Uinc 6 WMbamo*, lAM-77. m. ), tk 34 

ajrr-*s — St . jjp 
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As the foregoing art was permissive only, the legislation in 1857-58 
made it mandatory by providing that: 


It 8l^ ^ the duty of Kbool directors to employ teachers to teach in their district 
ami school directors shall be judges of the qualifications of teachers in their districts. 

but may r^uire a teacher to get a certificate from under the hand of the c^ 
superintendent . , . # w«uty 


In 1859-60 the law was modified by again making it permissive for 
the directors to determine the qualifications of teachers in their dis' 
. tncts. At the same time the law of 1854 making it madatory for the 
county superintendent to examine and certificate teachers remained 

up<m the statute books. Of coursc,-thc laws were inconsistent with 

each other. The law read : 


It shaU^ the duty of the directors of every school district: To contract with and 
mploy ttkhers; and they may be judges of the qualifications of teachers in their 
districts, but may require a teacher to get a certificate from under the hand of the 
^ty ^^tendent as provided in section 6. chapter II and shaU give a certificate. 
Ik-?** branches upon which said teach^ has been so eiainined by 

tl^ and ^t he or she is of good moral character, and is qualified to te^ 

^1. such cmificate to be signed by each of the directonk and shall be for the term 
of thw months only. No engagement of any teacher shall be valid so a to entitle 

any di^ to dnw t^ apportionment of public money, unless such examinatioo 
ha been previously made either by the directors or county superintendent • 


“in tnc laws cn^ 


Ceruficating potvers removed from district hoards. 
arted in 1866 we find the following: 

It shall be the duty rf the directors of every school district: To contract with anc 

from under th^ 

hand of the county superintendent a provided in section da. chaptectwo No 

^ to dS> their apportS 

ment of p^ money, unless such eaamination ha been previously made.' 


m definitely removed the certificating power from the local board. 
In Utier year# it waa unfortunately revised in the case of city board# 
in fir#t^ di#tricts. In the same year the #ubject of history of the 
Umted State# was added to the list required for examination • 
Territorial superintendent elected. I87l.-ln 1871. for the second time, 
a Territorial superintendent of public instruction was provided for in 

the statutes. Dt- Nelson Rounds was elected by the legislature to «e 

portion, serving 2 years, lg72-74. Among his rather vaguely fbr^ 
mulated duties the superintendent was vested mih the permissive 


ch. in. »c 4 s*. 5. Iia R««c«d dL m. < 


^ Law* of WiabiogtOQ, lS66»'ch. IQ, «c. pv. ^ IQi 
* Loc. ciL, 37. 
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duty of certificating tcach^. This duty wa« purely coordinate with 
that of county superintendents. The certificates issued were the s a m e 
and his fees for issuance were the «am(» as paid to county superin- 
tendents.' The statute^Was as follows: 

He may exa irdn e all who apply to him for certifiate* to teach achool, aod his certifi- 
cate ahall be valid io the whole Territory, aod he ihall be entitled to receive the same 
fees for certificatet as county superioteadents. . , 

Teachers required to have a certificate, 1871— WhUe it was stated 
in the e^lier laws that teachers must possess legal certificates to teach 
in the public schools, it was not expressly s^ted from whom they 
were to be secured. In 1871 it was made mandatory that the certifi- 
cates be secured from either the county superintendent or the Terri- 
torial superintendent. The statute read: 

Sec. 15. It shall be ^ duty of every teacher of a common school to procure a 
certificate of qualification aod good moral character, before entering oo the duties of 
a teacher . . . .‘* 

School directors “ shall require a teacher to get a certificate from 
under the hands of the Territorial or county superintendent." “ 
Territorial board of education established, 1377. — A new and impor- 
tant step was taken in 1877 in establishing a Territorial boar’d of educa- 
tion. The constitution of the board is discussed in chapter VII. One 
important function vested in the board was in relation to the exami- 
nation and certificaticn of teachers. This new board was not to be 
coordinate with the gounty boards of examiners, but was to b^super- 
board, empowered to issue certificates valid in any county ai^ also 
to issue a higher type of certificates. They were also to standardize 
county certificates by preparing uniform examination questions for 
all the counties. This was a distinctly forward-looking movement. 
Various functions of the board are stated ^ the following excerpts: 

The Terri^rul board of educatioo wa* empowtred ** to lit aa a board cf examim- 
doo It thdr imiarmual meetingi ind grant Territor i al certihcatei. A Tetrkorial 
certificate ihall entitk the holder to teach in any public ichool for the period of three 
yean,' eubject to be revoked for ciuee. The ftei charged for Territorial certificater 
«Katl be aiz doUara. The ftea collected ahall cooatitute a fund for paying the expemei 
of the board of education. The board of education may, at their diecrrtioit, grant, 
without mimnaeino, ccftificatea to peraooa pmenting authendated diplomaa, or 
certificatea from other Statea, of the like grade and kind aa thoee granted by the board 
cf education for the Territory: IVovided, they have been actually en^ged in 
three yean. 

* L<wb of Wadbioftoci, I87l« ck L mc. S, p. IS. .. 

** Uwf oi WttbiDftaa, iSp, ck. i, me, 15, p. 2S. 

M Uwi of Winkiurma liti, ck IV, iec. p^ 437. 
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It eh^ be the duty of the board of ducatwi to prepare. KiniannuaU^ aumfon- 
•eneeofqueatioiMtobeuaedbycountyboardiofeiamiMtionofte^ 

Th^ gra^ of <^ty certificates were authorized, first, second 
Md third, the first being the highest and the third the lowest. The 
fcst grade w^ valid for 3 years, the second grade for 2 years, and the 
thii;d grade for 1 year. For first-grade cxHinty certificates, 1 year of 

™‘<«»°ftbe&.tgradeartificate 
who had taught for 3 ytara were eligible to talte the ejmnination for 
the first-grade Territor^ certifiate.** 

In^tutioruil training recognized.— In 1883 the law provided that 
the TemtOTial board of education might accept in lieu of an examina- 
tiOT “ certified copies of a diploma from some State normal school or 
a State or Territorial certificate from some State' or Territory” re- 

same standardi as Washington. For Territorial certifiatw 

27 months of ctpcricnce were required and for life diplomas 10 years 

at least one of which in Washington.** Here was the beginning of 

the recognition of institutiona] training. 

The legislature of 1885-86 went a step ferther in the recognition 

of institutional training in certificatioa In addition to the permissive 

acceptance of “a diploma from some State normal school by the 

Temtonal board of education . . . county boards of examination 

may m their discretion issue certificates without examination to the 
graduates of the normal department of the University of Washington 
Tcm^. or to any applicant, presenting a certified copy of a certifi- 
cate of like grade issued in this or any other State or Territory 
TTie same l^tuie extended the subjects for examination and in- 
cluded as professioDal branches school law and the theory and nractice 
of teaching. The statute read: ^ 

^n^t*fcr«rti 6 cat«srf^ be eamW in reiding. writing, orthoB- 
raph^ ^thmeti^ g^phy. English gnmnor. phyridogy. hygfcne. 

Uretni 8tt.ev.chod hw of the Tmitoy, .nd the tb^ 
Cityc«tiyication.-Thelegiskt^ . 

Intake of enacting a law empowering boards of education in cities 
of 10.000 or mete population to issue teachers’ certificates valid in 
the given dty. It has been a sfrious obstacle in the way of State 

uUwof WMlUngtcn. 1877. tftfa li i. ix Kt 

“ Liiw rf WMhtoctoo. ISJ7. tide HI, we. aSk I*. J 61 
•* Liwi of WuhinftoD, ISSi, tide II, p. S. 

X Liwt of WMhiOftoo, IIS5-SS, tide III, p. 11 . 

X Lm of WitUngtoa. iHMSk ddt XVU, p, 27 . 
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standardization of teacher preparation and certifiation ever since 
the cities were not required to use the uniform questions prepared by 
the State board of education as were the counties. 

The statute provided that “ there may be a board of examination, 
which shall consist of the dty superintendent of schools, as ex' 
officio c h ai rm a n , and four (4) other members, 2 of whom nhall be 
members of the board of education and the other 2 experienced 
teachers elected by the board of education for a term of 1 year.” 
This board was empowered to gfant four grades of dty certificates,' 
viz: High-school certificates, valid for 6 years to teach in any public 
school in the dty; grammar school certificates, valid for 5 years to 
teach in any primary or grammar school in the dty; primary school 
certificates, valid for 5 years to teach in any primary school in the 
city; second class grammar school or primary certificates valid for 2 
years, and obnrenewable; special dty certificates, valid f(x 5 years to 
teach such special branches as may be authorized by the board of 
education. The boafd was also empowered to grant certificates 
without examination to holders of State and life certificates or diplomas 
and dty certificates from other cities in Washington. The board had 
power to renew any certificates without examinatian. No one was 
allowed to receive a dty certificate or to be employed in the dty who 

was not the holder of a valid county certificate in the given county or a 

valid State certificate. The kind c ( certificate required is not specified.*^ 

Summary . — ^A condensed summary of certification during the 
Territorial period is given in table 50. 


V Uwi of Wuhlngtoa, 1889-^, mcM. 36, 27. 28, ^ 392. 


Table 50 . — Tenitoridl plan 
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2. Certification During the Initial Period of Statehood 

Suite certificates. -On attaining statehood the powers the State 
board of education were redefined. The law specified the subjects for 
examination and conditions for receiving State certificates and life 
diplomas. Applicants were required to pass an examination in all 
objects required for a first grade county certificate and in addition, 
“pedagogy, plane geometry, geology, natural history, dvil govern^ 
ment, psycholo^, bookkeeping, composition, English literature, and 
general history." In lieu (rf the examinations the candidate might file 

“ a certified copy of a diploma from some normal school, CH- of a State or 

Territorial certificate from any State or Terutory", with requirements 
similar to those in Washington. The same conditions applied to life 
diplomas. For the 5'year certifiate 27 D^ths of experience were 
pequired; for the life diploma, 10 years.** V 
Institutional training and certification . — In the first session of the 
State legisbture further emphasis was given to the principle of recog' 
nizing institutional training as superior to examinations for cer tificates. 

On March 27, 1890, the legislature enacted a statute to the effect 
th^t “any diploma granted by the normal college shall entitle the 
holder to teach in any public school in this State during life.” *• 
County boards of examiners were also empowered in ^eif'discretion 
to “issue certificates without examination to the graduates of the 
rxirmal department eff the State University of Washington, or to the 
graduates of any State normal schpol, or to the holder of a State 
certificate or life diploma from any State or Territory.* 

With the establishment of rKxmal schools in 1890 provision was 
made for recognizing the diplomas of the Cheney or the Ellensburg 
institutions as teaching credentials. The statutes were very general 
and unsatisfactory. In 1893 more defirute legal recognition was 
accorded to the diplomas issued by any of the normal sriools. The 
hw was amended from time to time making moce specific the types of 
diplomas and certificates and their validity as teaching credentials. 

The details of this development are given in the chapters on the normal 

schools. Here it may be imted that the priruaple recognizing insti- 
tutional training in phee of examinadons was legali^ even during 
die territorial period, 1883, and that it was emphasized with the 
advent of statehood and the establishment of State normal schools. 


■ Uw rf WiAI ihibb , ISSP-Wl ck u we. S, ^ IK 
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Types of county certifkates.—Tbe new State law specified three 
padesof county certificates-first, second, and third-the last being the 
lowest The first grade waa=valid for 3 years, the second 2 years, and 
the third 1 year. For the first grade 9 months of experience were 
necessary. The law is silent regarding the requirements for second 

grade certificates. The county board of examiners had disaetionary 

power m issuing more than one third^grade certificate to the same 
person; Holders of first-grade certificates with 3 years' experience 
were eligible to take the State examination.** 

T^e initial State larfr regarding county certificates provided that aU 
appheants must be at least 17 years of age and have attended a 
_ teachers instimte. The subjects foe examination were Specified as 
folios: Reading, penmanship, orthography, written and mental 
anthmetic, geography. English grammar, physiology and hygiine, 

_ history and constitution of the United States, school law and consti- 
tution of the State of Washington, and the theory and art of teaching. 
For the first-grade certificate natural philosophy, English literature, 
and algehr,) were additional requirements.** 

SumMry^lht of the requirement, for 

pining certificates by examinatioa under the legislation of 1889-90 is 
indicated in table 51. 


"lUd. 

«iUd,^j5gL 


Tabu 51 . — PUn of certijicdtion of teachers, 1889-90 • 
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3. The Legisla^on of 1895 J 

County ca^jicates—No changes of aHy\mportancc were made ^ ' 
county certificates in the legisbtive session of 1895. 

State certificates.— In 1895 the conditions for State certifidation were 
changed so that the subjects required in addition to a first grade 
coimty certificate were; Plain (plane) geometry, geology,' botany 
zoology, avil government, psychology, bookkeeping, composition.’ 
and ^eral history. The other requirements were the same as pro 
vided m 1889-90.** 

Certificates without examination to all university graduates The 

law relating to recognition of a diploma from the univeraity was 
amended the same year to read: 

The board ^ have power to grant certificate., without eiaimnation, good 
for thrtt ye^ to aU applicant, who are graduate, from the da«ical. wentific, phil<y 
«phicJ or hterary cour« rf the University of Washington, or of any other unfofr. 
«ty. cdlege, or in^tutioo of learning whow requirement, are equal to thow of the 

Umvermty of WaAington.aiKl which i.legaUyauthori«d to grant 

The board was also empowered to renew such 3'year certificates 
once, no teaching experience being stipulated. Life certificates were 
authorized upon proof of 90 months of successful teaching, at least 
15 of which in Washington, and upon passing an examination in 
theory and practice of teachingand histpry of education.” « 

This enactment represented a distinctly backward step proles^ \ 
sionaUy. It eliminated the profijssional studies and recognized the 
entire university as a training school for teachers. The normal (fc. 

partmeitt was completely ignored and the entire emphasis was placed 
upon academic preparation. 

Stale primary certificates.-Tht State board of education was also 
mpowered to grant State primary certi^tes upon the basb of a 
first ^dc county certificate and passing an examination m “methods 
primary teaching, school management, and history of education.” 
These were valid for 5 years to teach in the first 4 grades They 
were v^dated for life after 36 months of successful teaching in pri^ 
mary schools, 9 of which in Washington.** ^ 

4. New School Code of 1897 

AU certification by Stau hoard of educitioti.— In 1897 a new school 

code^enacted. Most of the previous school Uws were reenacted 

with reference to types of certificates, subjects for examination, and 

■Uwi of WMbioran, 1895. ch. CL. p. ) 7 «. 

•Ibid, pp. >76-177. 
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itcognidon of institutional training. The outstanding change effected 
was in vesting all authority to grant certificate in the State board of 
education. The county superintendents were to act a^intermediaries 
in conducting the examinations at the county seats. The questions, 
however, were to be prepared by the State board of education and 
tol)e uniform in all the counties. The examination papers were like' 
wise to be graded by the State board." 

The plan aeated in 1897 has been in effect ever since. It was a 
distinedy progressive step, one not yet reached by a great many of 
the States. 

Recognition of university and State college diplomat . — The legislature 
jpf 1897 partially rectified ^ wideopen'door policy of granting teach' 
ing certificates to all college graduates irrespective of profession^ 
training. Two statutes were enacted, one granting life diplomas to 
graduates from the ruannal department, and another to all graduates 
fixxn the 4'year collegiate departments of the University of Washing- 
ton and the State agricultural college. It was stipulated that all 
these in the latter group should pass examinations in certain profes- 
sional subjects. The statutes are of sufficient onportance to be repro' 
duced. 

r 

Any diploma granted by the normal dd(ibttment of the university ahall entitle the 
holder to teach in any public ichool in this Sate during life, under regulations coo> 
dstent with other ptovisioos of law relating to life diplomas.** 

The Sate board ahall also have power to grant Saa certificates without eiamina- 
tion to all applicana who are graduates of a tegular four year coUegiaa coutk of the 
University of Washington, the apicultural college and school of science, or of 
reputable institutions of learning whom requiremena of graduation are equal to the 
lequirenena of the Univeraity of Washington: Provided, * * * * That the appli- 
cant ahall pass a satiafeefery naminatinn * * * m theory and practice of 
psychology, and history of education. Twenty-seven months of teaching experience, 
nine of which in Washington was also made a rcquiiement.** In 1903 the fetegoing 
was slightly modified by vesting the authority in the State superintendent arid by 
including normal schools. No applicants were to be conaideted unless they were 
from accre d ited institutiana. All were requited to pass mmimfinna |q “State 
school law and ermstitution " " 

Specjdl certificates by county superintendents . — ^In 1897 law pn> 

vided that ‘‘Special certificatea may be issued without examination by 
the county superintendent to teachers of music, languages other than 
English, drawing and painting, manpal training and penmanship, upon 

■UwsrfWiAlieww. 1197. cfc. Civni; mc. 141. p. 411 

"tbid, me. 186. p. 430. 

• Ibid. ae. 130, P.4M. 

**LswtafWiiHnHBS^ 1901. cfc. 104. we. 91, M. pp- 1B>0.‘ 
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certificate ^ 

enfatlc^e holder thereof to teach the subject therein named in any 

^ ^ of the board of diiectors. untfi 

revoked ^ cause: Provided, That the county superihtendent, before 
wuing the saine, shall receive satisfactory evidence of the applicant’s 
fitness to teach the subject named in the certificate” * This law 
^a most unfor^te one and tended to perpetuate fevoritism and 
inefficiency m teaching many subjects for the next quarter of a century. 

5. Recodificacion of School Laws in 1909 

No c^atiOT legislatiM of any importance was enacted for more 
than a decade foUowing important enactments of 1897, In 1909 a 

recodification of the school laws was effected and inany 

were enacted Even at the present time, nearly a quarter of a cen^ 

tin^ter, the mam structure of Washington school law dates back 
tol9W. I^H^Purtofthehwseventhcoriginallangu^ 

Typa of ^)icata imuoI.— T he legislature of 1909 enacted statutes 
l^dmg for a very complete, elaborate, and complicated system of 
cerates. Most of the details wiU be omitted here and only the 
outline given ' 

1. Commoo<«clK>oI certificstet and diploinu. 

(a) Third'gnde certificatea. 

(b) 8ecood>grade certificates. 

(t) Rrat'pade primary certificates. 

(d) Krst^grade certificates. 

(e) IVofesaiooal certificates. 

1 (including (c), (d), (*\ and life certificatesX 

(a) Qlty hi|^i>school certificates. 

(b) Qty gcaminar>achool certificates. 

(c) Qty prioaty certifiatca. 

3. Certificates and d^ilamas of hi g her inatitutioos of leamins. 

' (a) Nonnal schools. 

(b) State colkfe. 

(c) Unimaity of WashingtoiL 
4b Tempocaty certifiatea. 

5. Special certificates. 

nmmar, of 19(X> cm^aukm rcgi-Ulns.-A 

of the witificatKa legubdoM oucted io 1909 it given in 


•Atoftoo 1107. cxviir, ft 4 U. 
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Tabu 51— PI«i cf amfaition of uodmt, 1909 ‘ “Raodi/icdtion of School Ltw" 

(di. 97. Laws 1909) 


SubicctB for enmimtkn 


Rctdinc. inmaar, peo' 
maniUp tod punctui« 
doD, histocy of United 
totes, icognpliy . •dth^ 
Dttk, phrdolofr and 
bjikDe. tMory and art 
Of trschinf, ortkofri' 
phv, Waahtoftao Sttte 
Manual 

Muaic (addidcnal 
above). 


Gnde of oertificatt 


Third giade. 


Above subkets and kX* 
bvriDf additiaoal: 
tuie atudy, diavrtof» 
Licentuft, deal gBOf' 
nphy. 


Sane as for aaooad ende 
and fbOowinf addiak»' 
al: Phydau^Bagliab liter' 
atuie, alfnva, P^ykcml 
rognphy (mm hast 
msut maabrr or cradica 
u firat'fEade prtaaiy). 

Same as inC giadc and 
f 0 1 1 o w i B g additloaalt 
Ptane 


Saaac as for Dratodoaal 
and fbflowiogadditkxial; 
Piychobgy, M saory of 
cducattai, bookbe a piBg, 
ooDpositi^ gannUhiS’ 


Second grade (My be 
franted once to teach' 
era from other totes 
bavtng 10 years* ex* 
perknoe after Cakh^ 
an ja 

toteMnoal). 

First gride primary 
(primary glides only, 
tote board My ao 
oept other sia' 
in lieu of 2 of 
suldscts). 


First grade (tote board 
MMcoept other sub' 
kets lo Uco of 2 of 
thtsO* 


board My acc ept 
other subjects in heu 
ofaayorallQftheae). 

Uft (tats board My 

accept other sobisets 
InltoX 


Valid for (in tote) 


1 year (may be raised to 
second gnde by 1 year's 
attendance at in^tu- 
tion of higher leamtog 
in this tote. 


2 years (fcr renewal. 
16 months* suooessftil 
t c a rhin g or actendanoe 
of 1 s raester at an 
accredited school or 6 
school). 


5 years (renewable iodefi' 
nitely after attendance 
of 1 year at an accred' 
ited institutioo and 
meiaftetory work done 
in 5 sub^ts or suoceih' 
ftil teaching for DOC leas 
than 24 SMOths). 

5 years (renewable under 
mate oondirions as fast 
grade primary). 


5 years (lenewiblf under 
■ame conditiaos as fast 
liide). 


Lift. 


Tem p o rar y (fiomtj { 
dty). 


•ptrid— far sperial 

faouBty or 


Unci] end of ounent yew 

(1 only in } yean). 


8o long as holder cod' 
tioues to teach. 


Eapcrience and credits 
required 


Total credits required, 
* 7K). Klinimum cied' 

its— arithmetic TO. 
rammar 70, any otto 
branch 60. 


Total credits required, 
900. Mintmum cred* 
its— arithmetic 8(1 
gmnaMr 60, any other 
bcinchTO. 


45 months in primary 
fnto; same credits 
u faatipidt oetifa 
ate. 


Tool credits lequind. 
1|350. Mioimuni 
credit— Arithmetic 
85, grammar 85, any 
0^ branch; 9 


Same mjniimsn credits 

M ^ mac: 34 

thM 27 intoti 
of Washiogmo; ssm 
minimum craditB as 
fast grade. 

72fK»ths* tMhiim: 26 
II Mths* 
subsequent to grarm> 

based: county super* 
iptendem must 
dorse anplkattaL 
Jamitd to holdtn cf 
' tocredijed papers or 
to one haring success* 
tulciperisnoe. 


1 


ora 
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R^mton affecting university and State college graduates.-Tbe 
Ic^lature of 1909 theoretically hirther corrected the unfortunate 
policy of ^imtting all university and State college graduates to be 
cheated for teaching without requiring profeasional training 
Twelve sem^^Ws of credit in the dep^t of educaticS 

were required for the normal and life diplomas. ’ 

^11^1909 the board of regents of the university was 

^ tl« koldo » M>ch mu,, public Khool in the Sbi« fct » noiod rf j_ 
univimty life diploma, to candidate, who .hall'p^ Mtufectorr 
of ha^g uught .ucce..fyjy for twenty^our mdhth.: IWW. tSHu 
^t^or^ normal dipleg and life diploma ahaU have «ti.fi^co^ 
not leu than twelve KmeUer hour, in the department of educatioo." M 

A^ identical law was enacted at the same session with reference 
to the State college at Pullman.” 

statute enacted in 1909 has remained unchanged in the law' 
until ^ preset time. 1934.. The weakness in the law is that while 
only those who had completed 12 semester^hours in the department 
of education were awarded normal or life diplomas there was no law 
requinng them to earn these credentials in irder to be licensed to 
teach Under, regulations of the State board of education it was 
possibk for any graduate of the university or State college to secure ' 
a certificate by passing an examination in school law and the State 
Manu^ The examinations were so easy that anybody could pass 
them after a few hours of cramming. ’ 

^ The .tatutt under which thi. blanket power wa. given to cwtifi. 

ca» all college gndualee ia reproduced below. The Stare board 
was vested with authority to — 

for the 8 ut« nonnJ uhool.. fcr tbe dep«tment of eduatior, of the 
Umveraty of Wuhingtoo, and the State College of Waahingtom ai^Tnnrmal 
training departmente «fl^ inUitutioo. within thTtoTS WaAingtoT^ 
for all oo^ training departmenu of higher inuitution. within the State of Warfi- 

* * * Toinmtigatethechancter 

of the work re^ to be performed u a condition of ent™^ 

fra normal coUege., univer^^ and other inidtttt^ 

ai^ prepare an accreited lirt of thoee higher iiMtimtioiM of learning of thi. 

whom graduate, may be awardee teacher.* certifiatee^the wperior 
tendent of pi^lic lOftrucdoD without accot udgo the \a • 

-re-, red n 

college, and unm rntie. wbow diplomu arc accreted murt be equal to thou 1 


• Uw. of Wirfunitto. 1909. ck S7. we. 5, f. !«, 
■ lUd. MC. 19. pu 2)a 
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^ the UnJvewity of VaahingtOD; ind the requiroDenta tw nonnal school! sK.!! be 
equal to the advanced course of the State normal schools of this State.** 


Gradtuues from other colfeg«.— Graduates from other acoedited 
colleges, and that meant almost anyjcoUege of any description, either 
from within or without the State were accorded the same privileges. 
Thus -grew up an exceedingly low standard of teacher preparation. 

City certification . — Unfortunately the city certification of teachers 
was emphasized in the legislation of 1909. In cities employing 100 
or more teachers city boards of examiners, consisting of the city 
superintendent and two others having practical experience as teachers, 
were empowered to certificate for primafy work, grammar'sehool 
work, or high^ool work. 

Special certificates.— City superintendents were authorized to grant 
special certificates to teach special or departmental subjects, such 
as music, foreign language, drawing, penmanship, kiridergarten, 
manual training, domestic science, physical culture, etc.; and such 
other subjects as are calculated to discover applicant s fitness to 
teach in public schools.*' " 


County superintendents were likewise empowered to grant special 
certificates in the same list of subjects. In each case these special 
certificates were vahd in the city or county where granted so long 
as the holder taught in that jurisdiction. 

It can readily be understood that these laws were so elastic as to 
throw o^ the doors to any subject in the curriculum. That 
happened and no end of abuses was t|ie result. » 


6. Certifiation Legislation of 1915 

Remedial legislation. — The certification legislation of ^1915 occupied 
very Bttlc space on the statute books. However, in its far-reaching 
effects no otl^ single act of legislation has done so much ttyrequlie 
high'sehool tachera to secure professional training. Courses had been 
provided before but students had not taken advantage of in large 
numbers beause they could be certificated just as readily without them. 
The fiwee of tradition, and often the advice of acaden^ faculty mem' 
bers served to ktep the number of education students very low. 

In the legislative session of 1915 the senior author of this history 
wrote and secured the insertion cf the following clause: 


f^otided, That graduate! of accredited cdlegea aod univerndes must pieseat evi' 
dence that they ha ve completed satufwtacily twelve aemesto hours in pcdbaknal 

«a>u.«c5.Q.m 

■ Uwi «r WiAiogtoo. 1909. ck 97. Me. «, p. m 
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•tudy io an accredited inatitutioo or elae pua exainioatioa in aucb prr rf > — if»v.i utject, 
2M the State board of edvicadoo may direct.^ 

Through his opportunity to cooperate with the State board crfeduca' 
tion for 13 years following 1915 in making examination questions and 
grading the answers, advising regarding accredited lists, etc., many of 
the undesirable tendencies were checked. 

7. Certification Legislation Following the Cominission of Educational 

Survey, 1917 

Commorx'sehool ccrtt/iaites. — ^The legislation of 1917 followed very 
closely the recommendations of the commission of educational sut' 
vey in the certification of teachers as well as in most other matters 
relating to education. In several respects distinctly advanced legisU' 
tion was enacted. Several inconsistencies, however, were included in 
the new legislation and some inconsistencies with old bws were not 
ironed out. Ea c h of these phases will be considered. 

An advanced step was' taken in requiring that no one. should be eligi' 
ble after September 1, 1918, to the examinations for even the lowest 
grade of common'sehool certificate whtfkad not completed the work cf 
a 4'.year high school or its equivalent Third'grade certificates were 
eliminated. For the second-grade certificates, as a prerequisite to the 
examination, there were required “ nine weeks of professional training 
in an accredited institution of higher learning in which elementary 
teachers are trained.” This certificate was valid in the elementary 
schools for 2 years and renewable twice by attendance of in an 
accredited institutian of higher learning in which elementary teachers 
were trained. 

As a prerequisite to the examin ation for the first grade elementary 
certificate “ at least one year of professional training in an accredited 
institution of higher learning ” was specified. This certificate was 
valid for 5 years in the elementary schoob and renewable for 5 years 
by attendance of 18 weeb at an accredited institution of higher learn- 
ing in which elementary teachers were trained. 

Candidates for life certificates by examination were required to pass 
in all the subjects required foe fim-grade certificates (sec tabb) and 
also in algebra, plane geometry, biology, geology, English literature, 
physics, psychology, composition, and general history. Forty-five 
months of experience, 27 in the State, were a prerequisite. AH were 
required to give evidence of having completed 12 semester hours of 

pitofessional study in an accredited institution of higher learning or 

" ^ - 

MUw4 0f WuhiQgtoQ,19U.ne.l,p.48l. ' 
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“ pasa an examination in such professional subjects as the State bo|rd 
of education may^ require.” This certificate “shall be valid intte 
common schools.”** 

Summary rcgording commoti'school certification in 1917. — A summa- 
rized statement of legislation in 1917 relating to common'school certi' 
fication is exhit^ted in table 53. 

Table 53 . — Plan of certification of teachers, 1917 ‘ 

(Ck- 4S, LawB 1917 .) To be efeedve oo sod after SepL 1, 1918 


1 


Subject! for czamimtioa 


Reading, grammar, penman' 
■hip, and punecuitioQ. Kia' 
tory of United Statea, 
fcograpby, arithmetic. 
physiotofY and hygiene, 
orthomphy, Waahingtoo 
State Manual. 

Above aubject! and foUow' 
Ipg additional; Nature 
•tudy. dnivinf, juvenile 
and general litentuie, 
culture, dvica, phraii^ 
4eograp^y, muaac. (State 
board may accept other 
•ubjecta in lieu of 2 of 
tbeae.) 

AH above fobjecta md fbl' 
lowing additional: AIr' 
bra, plane geometry, biolo' 
gfr ftology, EngU^ littf/ 
ature, phyaica, paycholo^', ^ 
oompoaition, general hm* 
tory. 


(State board may accept other 
aubjccta in lifu of any in 
the laat above group, at the 
requeat of the applicant.) 


Grade of certificate and 
credit! 

Valid for (in State) 

Experience required 

Second grade elemay 
dry. 765 crediu re- 
required. Minimum 
gnidea: arithmeric, 80; 
gmnmar, 80; ochera, 
70. 

2 years. (Renewable 
twice, for 9 weeka* 
normal school train' 
ing and ntiafutory 
wm in 2 subjects.) 

9 weeks' profeaaioaal 
training in an accred- 
ited inaticutioQ in 
which elementary 
teachers are trained. 

Firat grade deoentary. 
1 144€ credit! requir^. 
Minimum gradea: 
arithmetic, 85; gram- 
mar, 85; ochera, 75. 

5 years. (Renewable 
for like period for l8 
weeks, oonnal school 
training and satisfac- 
tory work done in 
) aubjccta. 

9 months* teaching and 
I years' professional 
training in accredited 
institutian. 

• 

Life oertificace. 2,250 

Life 

45 months' teaching; not 
Less chan 27 moot^ in 
State and 12 semester 
hours of pcofesaionai 
study, or pass exami- 
natioQ in such profea- 
fional studies as the 
State board may direct. 
In accxxdance with rules 
and rcgulacioQs d 
State board. 

credit! required . Min' 
imuffl gradea tame aa 
first gr^xcmficace. 




Temporary (county or 
city). 

SpeciaHooumy or city). 

Until end of current 
school year. 

So long as bolder con- 
tinuea to teach. 



1 Report of lupermtendent of public ioatructioo, 1922, p. 249. 

Thoae applying for a certiheateoo accredited paper muat receive at leaat 85 or more credit! in State Manual 
to obtain a certxhcate higher chan «cood grade. 

\ 

Problems relating to institutional credentials . — State Supt. Josephine 
C. Preston wrote that — 

In 1917 certain important change* were made in the flar,«<iraHnn and grade* of 
certificate* to become effective after September 1. 1918, which «nnpliraf»d ceitifi' 
catioa law* ao that a dual *ystem of certification hu been made neceasary*'.** 

The duality consisted partly in the fact that dty certificates of all 
grades were issued in the larger cities and special certificates in any 
cities and by county superintendents. Another duality arose from 

*Uwi of WaihlngtOB, 1917» acc. S, p. 20). 

, ^ ^Rapoct of Supcrimcident of Pub^ InatnictioB, 1922, p. 240 l 

27 
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the feet that the law gave the holders of university and State college ^ 
5'year normal and life diplomas the righf-to teach in any public schod 
in the State while the law of 19l7'«pecifically stated; 

The counea ci initnictioD for the profeaakxial tnining of teachen of the elementary 
ichooU shall be offextd tod tsu^t at the State Dormal srh <yJ* * only.^ 

The same law specified that “the prdesskxial training of high'sehool 
teachers, school superviscMrs, and school superintendents” were joint 
major lines of the University of Washington ao^d the State College of 
Washington and that “ These major lines shall be offered and taught 
at said institutions only”.** 

The attwney general held that this “Chapter 10, Laws of 1917, 
takes from the regents of the University of Washington the power 
to grant normal diplomas entitling the holder thereof to teach in the 
elementary schools of the States,” *• Of course the same ruling was 
applied by the State board of education to the State College of 
Washington. 

The earlier law empowering the regents of the university and the 
State college to grant 5'year trormal and life diplomas which “entitle 
the holder to teach in any public school in the State” still remains in 
the statutes in 1934. If th^ attorney general was correct, which is 
doubtful, then the law should be amended so as to harmonise the 
inconsistent portions. In the attempt to correct these conflicting 
portions additional irKonsistencies appeared in the legislation of 1923. 

City certificates and special certificates . — Further ccMnplexitics arose 
because of backward locJdng legislation relating to city certification 
and the granting of special certificates by both county and dty 
superintendents. 

City certtf cates (a) for the high school, (b) the grammar school, 

(c) the primary grades were unchanged from the law of 1909. Special 
certificates were authorized in any dty, not limited as in 1909, and 
induded the special subjects enumerated in 1909 “and such other 
subjects as may be authorized by the State Board of Education”. 

. The statute of 1909 prescribed an examinatkm in the subje^ but the 
law of 1917 says “by examination or otherwise show satisfectory 
evidence of fitness to teach a special % departmental subject”.** 

County supdintendents were also empowered to grant special 
certificates under similar conditions. Again the bars were completely 

^ Uw of Wi Afln g ion , 1917. kc. 10, p. 15. 

^ Uw» of WuldogtoQ, 1917. 4, p. 14. 

•Onk of Publk Instruction, 1917, pp. 34. p 

*Uws of Wiikinftoo, 1917« mc. 4. p. 305, 
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thrown down. The certificatkMi by the State board of education 
was greatly crippled and numberless weak and poorly trained teachers 
were taken into tl^ schools, especially the city schrols. 


Resu committees' study.— Following the stimulation produced 
by the survey of education in 1915 by the Commission of Educational 
Survey of Washington and the work of the Public School Adminis' 
trativc Code Commission various committees devoted much o'ttv> to 
the study of certification. The matter was studied by a committee of 
the Washington Education Association and also by a joint committee 
of the Inland Empire Teachers’ Association. In the legislative ses- 
sion of 1923 a very progressive and f^^reaching plan of certification 
was enacted into law. 

Types of certificates.— The following classification of certificates 
was stated in the law: 

The certificate* aiKl diploma* granted by authority of the State of Washington and 


First. Standard certificatea based on graduation from accredited higher institutioo* 
F learning. 

(1) filementary certificatci; (a) Twtyycar; (b) Five-year; (c) Life.' 

^^2) Advanced ccrtificateg; (a) Twcvycar; (b) Five-year; (c) Life, 


(2) Fint^gradc elementary certificatea. 

ThmL Certificatea and diplomaa of the higher institutiona of leari^ng, 

(1) Of the normal achoola. 

(2) Of the State G>Uege of Waahingtoa, 

(3) Of the Univenity of Waihii^toa 

Fourth, Temporary certificatea. 

P^ch. Special certificatea. ^ 

Emphasis upon institutional trSining . — All certificates since 1923 are 
based upon institutional training. Certificates to teach in grades 1 to 
9, vahei for 2 years, may be eamedJjy examination, but only high' 
school graduates and those with 2 years of approv^ academic and pro* 
fesskmal training, at least three^fburths of which in residence are ad'- 
mitted to the examinatkxi. By an additional quarter of residence this 
certificate may be once renewed Practically no one now applies foe 
the examinatkn because in die same time they can secure a diploma 
from a normal school This was the intent of the legi*latjnn . 

** Uwf of Wulitaftoo. 1921, Mc. 2* p. ST#. 



I. Progressive Certification Legislation of 1923 


authoriing the holder to teach in the public school* of this State shall be classified u 


follow! : " 


1 !" 
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Limited certificaUs by examination. — ^First grade limited certificates 
^alid for 5 years in grades 1 to 9 inclusive, may be issued to those who 
have taught 14 months and have had 2 years of professional tr aining 
and pass an examination in such additional subjects as the State board 
may prescribe. This certificate may be renewed for 5 years if the 
holder has attended an accredited institiition of higher teaming for 18 
weeb. 

^ Standard certificates. — The standard 'Two-year elementary oertifi' 
cate valid to teach in grades orie to nine inclusive, for a tom of two 
years from date of issuance may be granted after September 1, 1923, 
only to persons who are graduates from a fbuT'yestr accredited High 
school, or its equivalent, and who in addition have completed a two 
year course of approved academic and profestional training in an ac- 
credited institution of higher learning.” This 2'year certificate may 
be extended to a 5-year certificate after 14 months of successful experi- 
ence and evidence of professional growth. The 5-year certificate may 
be validated as a life certificate upon evidence of 27 months of success- 
ful experience, at least 14 of which on the 5-year certificate, and also 
evidence of professional growth.** 

Temporary certificates. — Temporary certificates may be issued by the 
State board of education or by city superintendents in cities employing . 
ICX) or more teachers. Special certificates are issued only by the State' 
board. 

Credentiak issued by the Syite higher educational institutions. — The 
foregoing certificates are issued on credentials gained in accredited in- 
stitutions, either in Washington or in other States. The attcnney gen- 
eral ruled that the University of Wa^ington, the State college, and 
the Washington State normal schools were not included in the list of 
institutions accredited for standard certificates. The authors the 
law intended that they should be included, and undoubtedly the a^ 
t«xney general was in error, but his opinion has been followed, making 
another awkward and unfair situation. The ruling gave a manifest 
advanta^ to all holders of standard advaiKed certificates over the grad- 
uates of the University of Washington and the State college. The 
fcmner were permitted to teach in mil grades of schod, while ^ latter 
were limited to the high school The credentials issued by the Uni- 
versity of Washington the State college, or the State normal schools 
werenotafiiKtedby thelegulatk)nofl923. The reo^gnition accord^ " 
credentials from the university and the State college has been traced'fii 

«> Uwi df WtihiaitaB. im. «K. 7. 577. 
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this chapter. The consideration d normal school credentials has been 
disciissed in the chapter on the normal schools. In general the condi' 
tions for granting the standard certificates are patterned after the 
conditk>ns under which credentials are issued by the State's higher 
educational institutions. 

9. Recent Advancement Made by the State Board d Education 

Initiation of higher requirements by the university. — In 1922 the Uni' 
versity established the requirement that candidates for the university 
life diploma would be required to be in resideiKe at the university for 
an additional quarter study beyond graduation from a 4'year course. 
This resideiKe was required subsequent to the receipt of the 5-year 
diploma. The author of this chapter has continually since 1913 urged 
the extension of this requireinent to a full year of residence beyond 
graduatum. 

Stste board action of 1929. — The State board of education urged by 
the university department of education decided to extend the require' 
ments for all certificates, including the initial certificates as w^ as 
the extensions for a period of years or for life. 

Standard certificates. — The new State board regulations provide that 
for the standard elementary 5'year certificates 3 years of normal train' 
ing beyond graduation from an accredited 4o^ear high school will be 
required. For the elementary Jife certificate an additional quarter will 
be exacted. This went into complete cSect September 1, 1933. 

Four years and two quarters of training in a college or university 
accredited by the State board of education will be required to earn a 
standard advaiKcd certificate. This is valid for 5 years to teach in' 
hi^ schools. It went into full effect on September 1, 1932, having 
been advanced quarter by quarter beginniiig with September 1930. 
The advanced life certificate will require an additional quarter of resi' 
dence study.** 

The State normal schools. — ^The State normal schools have followed 
die general plan adopted for the standard elementary certificates 
issued by the State board of education. The minimum course of 
study in die normal schools, beginning September 1, 1933, is 3 years 
in lengdi. For the life diploma issued upon this or any other diploma 
an additional quarter after graduation will be required.** 

• 81i9wilccr, N! Ocfti&c»tk3o ofTacbcfi, Suit Dtp^rtB«iK of INiblk Cktober 1911 

MHonoolicbodicmctlofk 
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State college. — Thc*State college at Pullman has put into effect the 
same r^ulatkxu as for the standard advanced 5'year and life cer^ 
tificates. 


University of Washington . — The University of Washington has 
adopted a complete S-year program for acquiring the 5'year normal 
diploma and an additional quarter fix the life diploma. The final 
quarter for each of the two types of diplomas has been required 
since October 1, 1933. 


/ 


Washington in the vungudrd. — The foregoing requirements place the 
State of Washingfon in the vanguard in teacher training. Only one 
other State, California, exceeds it, and that very slighely, 

State board action of 1933.— In 1933 a far-reaching and much- 
needed policy in certification procedure was established. It has been 
recognfeed widely that statutory provisions r^arding specific items 
of certification always hamper a State board of education in adjusting 
procedures to new conditions. Many leaders in the State have 
believed that types of certifica t es, subjects required for certification, 
validity, enditions for renewal, recognition of institqdonal training, 
redprocitj^pdi other States, etc., should not be indicated in the 
statutes Imr determined by the State board of education. The 
legislature of 1933 enacted the following txief, simple, noncontro- 
versial statute giving the State board of education authority; 


Sbc. 1. Founh. — ^To lupcrvue the itmance of Dormal dipknai and teacbos' cer- 
tificatea. and to determine the types and kinds of certiScates necessary for the several 
departments of the common schools. Approved by the Governor Match 9, 1933.* 


On June 19, 1933, the State board of education acting t»nd fr the 
authxity of the foregoing law adopted the following damiififa fi nn 
of certificates: 


csanncATBs Kia tbs ooioion scaoou 

The kinds and types of certificates issoed for use in the sevcnl departments of the 
common schools after September 1, 1933, shall be u fbllowa: 

First: By the su p a in tendent of public instructioo. 

For teafhing in elementary and junkr high schools: 

1. Temporary elementary certificates. 

2. Fivtyeu elementary certificates. 

3. Life elementary cer tifica tes. 

For teaching in hi^ and junior hi^ schools: 

1. Temporary advanced certificates. 

2. Five-year advanced certificates. 

3. Life advanced ccrtificatea. 


Cam of Wa4>iiK«oa, 19)1. cL 10, mc. I. Pounk 
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Secood: By WllbtOgtOQ imtitUtiODt of learning 
For teatchiog in demeDtar 7 *MKl junior high icboob: 

1. Five-year DonxulcUpkxxafctf’oonndacho^ 

2. Life normal diplooae of normal 

For teaching in high and junior high achoob: 

1. Fi^e^year normal diplomaaofStateunivtnity and State college, 

2. life oonmlchploinaaofStateunivertity and State college. / 

Temporary certificatea may be uaued only to teachen from accredited inititutioDa 

outiide of the State. Experience gained on the temporary certificate may not be 
oaed to meet experience requirement! for a higher certificate.^ 

All of the certificates mentk»ed in this new classification were 
already provided for by the statutes. The regubtions did not change 
the condition* for acquiring the certificates, their renewal or validity. 
Probably the board would assume the right to make wich changes 
if deemed desirable. Several types of certificates specified in the 
statutes were not included in the board’s classification and are by 
implication eliminated. 

It will be noted that no certificates are to be issued by eiamination. 
All must be earned through study in institutions of higher learning 
duly authoriajed to train teachers and whose programs of 
training have been approved by the State board df education. This is 
a great step forward. Prior to 1915 no profiessional training whatso' 
ever was required. All college graduates were eligible to t« ^r b in any 
public school in the State. 

In Iddition to the foregoing basic types of certificates two additional 
certificates will be issued by the State board of education (1) an admin' 
istrator s credential and (2) a lilaary credentiaL Both of types 
are required siiKe September 1, 1934. 

An administrator’s credential is required of a principal of an accred' 

ited4o^hi£^schod. To acquire this credent the candidate must 

have earned a minimum of 12 quarterdxxirs of credit in prc^ional 
courses related to secondary school organixation and supervision. 
This must be in addition to the mmimmn requirements in education for 
the basic certification. 

The mqierintendent of a district that contains an accredited high 
school and also an elementary school system must possess a superin' 
tendent's oedentiaL To secure this he must have a mmimim, of 

2 years of successful ezperieiice in art elernentary school and a ininimum 

of 2 years of successful experience in an accredited high school. Two 
of the 4 years of such service must have been as s principal of 
an accredited hi^ school or an elementary school. In place of the 

^loppkBcqt toOctobtr 19M eatiftcM UiDada. ' 
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experience in an elementary acbool that may be aubatituted 24 quar^ 
teT'bours of credit in professional cou r se s relating to elementary 
school work. At least one third of tbin must be spedScaUy related 
to elementary org ani sa t i on , administration, and supervision, includ' 
ing elen^tary m ethods, technique, and researdt. Similarly there 
may by substituted for the hi^'sdmol experience 20 4]uarter'houn 
of credit in professional courses lebted to secondary sdhoolor^nia' 
tion, administration, and supervision. These 12 credits must be in 
addition to the credits required for the basic certificataon. , Profes' 
sional credits earned throu^ institutional study may be substituted 
for only one of the types of actual experience but not for bodi. 

The credential for a teacher'librarian in accredited hq^ schools may 
be ea rn ed by persons vho already possess an advanced certihcate 
entitling them to^each in accredited high schools, provided they <yn v 
ply with other specific requirements. 

The. State board of education requites a mmimiiin of 24 quarter' 
credits — 16 semester'hours — in education courses of all college 
graduates vdio secure die initial credential for senior hq^ school 
teaching. The education credits are distributed among the following 

subjects, not less dian 2 or more than 4 semester'hours (2 to 6 quarter' 
houn) in each of diese subjects; Educational psychology, general 
mediods or prineq*!^ secondary education, qiedal 

mediods: addi t io n a l elective hours to cooqilete a total of 16 semester' 
hours (24 quarterhours). For the life cre^tial 8 additkmal elective 
semesterhours are requited, making the total for the permanent ere' 
dental 24 semester'hours. 

Si n ce September 1, 1933, all applicanto have been required to include 

a minimum of3 seme s t e r hours (manmum 6 ■eine ate rbniiriy)nfdtf fct t d 

teaching or else file evidence of 8 months of successful ti^rhing 

&ice 1928 die State board of education has been gradually requiring 
all private sebods desiring to be accredited to lave tfa^ 
meet d^ same certification req uir ements as publicsdxiol 
The reguktians were not made retroactive. 




Chapter XVII . 

Private EducaticAal Institutions 

1. Place in die 9ute*a Educatkn 

The piivite educatkoal institutiens, especially diose under church 
oi^suuzatkns have played a most impoatant role in the develofment 
of the cenanonweahh. They are deserving of much more space than 
can be accorded them in diis crowded vohhnef It puist be left for 
other pens to give tibem the full measure of credit they so richly 
deserve. 

The educational fccilitfes afforded by private Trw^n* ue worda 
hundreds of dwusands of doU^ amually and do not cost the tax« 
payer a oo^ Those who provide the private schools also contribute 
heavily and uocoaqalainin^ daeir share for the support of public 
educational institutions. This class- of privately- matnfatn#<< institu* 
tion should be r efxag niar d as an integral part of the total public edu* 
catiooal organitatinn. Most of dm early terrxtotial schools originated 
as diurda enterprises. They were not idely misaianaiy schools 
designed for rdi^ous instruction alone, but were genuine educational 
institutioDS. I^nvate elementary schools were established in teni* 
torial days in every community as soon as arrangements were made 
for churdi worsh]^. 

lYivate academies antedated the puUic hi^ schods by many years. 
They were patterns for the early hi^ schools and even today dmre 
are many magntfirent church hi^ sdiools furnishing academic insttuc> 
tkn equal to the best hi^ schools and in addition providing moral 
and rchgious guidance so necessary to wcll-iounded development and 
impossibleilb give in secular sdxnls. 

Many academies, seminaries, and other schools' were establiahed in 
early days that are no longer in eadsteooe. They served their purpose 
and foen ^ve way to public education." In this brief treatment only 
those that aremow in existenoe are discussed. Individual oonsidexa-' 
^ tion is given only to those of oollegB grade. The secondary schods 
, are, luted in a tabular statement. 
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In case no footnote reference is given to published documentary 
material the data have been derived primarily throu^ statements 
prepared by the executive head of the institution. In most the 
senior author has been personally familiar with the institutions for 
many years and has been able' to supplement or to interpret Ae avail' 
able data. 

2. The Private Colleges and Normal Schools 

Forest Ridge Convent, Seattle.— Forest Ridge Convent was founded 
in 1907 . Classes were organited and school opened in a temporary 
building on Fifteenth Avenue, until the erection of the convent on 
Nineteenth Avenue, North, and Interlaken Boulevard. 

Rev. hlother Mary McMenamy was the £rst Superior. 

Besides die elementary classes there are the academic or hig^'school 
classes, accredited by the State board of education, and t^ junior 
college, accredited to the University of Washington. All students 
are ofieied special advantages in music and foreign lang iia gwi , The 
Convent of the Sacred Heart, Forest Ridge, is one of the many insti' 
tudons duxHigjhout the world tau^^t by die religious society of die 
Sacred Heart of Jesus. This mstitution for the education of girls was 
founded in France in 1800 by Saint Madeleine Sophie Barat. 

In 1818 Modier Philippine Duchesne sailed for America widt four 
compa n ions and m ade the first fbundatioo in America. Today there 
are houses of thd aodaety in every part of the United Stat^^and 
Canada. Its activities ate not confined to Europe and North Aioer' 
ica — ^Australia, South America, the West Indies, Egypt, Japan 
Chiha, and Africa also have successful schools of the order. 

Rev. Mother H. J.* McLaughlin is the Superior in charge at the 
present time. 

Goruaga Unhersity. — Gonxaga University, %)okane. Wash., was 
founded in 1881 by ^ Rev. Josqdi M. Gatal^ then in charge of die 
Jesuit miasions of die Northwestern Lhiited States. He played an 
important role in many pioneer enterprise besides the establishment' 
of missions. ' ' - ‘ 

The school was formally opened in September 1887, as a Hbcral arts 

college for men. A preparatory dep&runent was tstsblished in coo' 
nection with die college. The institution was inoorporated April 22; 
1894, and en^nweted by die State legialatute to grant literary honors 
and to co nf er degrees in aooordance widi the usage of Americm 
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In 1912 the original chatter was amend^ by the legislature and the 
title changed to “ The Corporation of Gonzaga University.” The 
school of law was established that year. A sepiinary for Jesuit stU' 
dents is maintained as a part of the university. In this seminary 118 
students are enrolled at the present time. This graduate schwl of 
philosophy and science is cpaintained at Mount St. Michael, in the 
suburbs of Spokam. It is remarkably well equipped for graduate 
study in those lines. 

Gonzaga University has been on the accredited list of the University 
of Washington since 1913. The prepaiatoty department w<is placed 
on the accredited.list of the university at the same time and remained 
on that list until 1928 when the accreditation of all private secondary 
schools in Washington was taken over by the State board of education. 
Gonzaga is also accredited by the State board of education for training 
hi^'school teache r s. During its summer sessions women students are 
admitted. In 192^ a school of education was established with Dr. 
M. G. Flaherty, S.J., as de^ In 1927 full accreditation was accorded 
Gonzaga by the b^rthwest Association of Secondary and Hi^er 
Schools. The institution has grown widi the dty so that the initial 
enrollment of 22 students has increased to 595 university students 
and 326 in the hig^-school department. The president is now Rev. 
John Joseph Keep, S.J. 

Holy H^ma Academy and }>{ormsl School, Seattle.— In Montreal, 
Capada,%i 1844 a religious cemamunity of women was established 
having for its purpose, besides the personal sanctification and perfect 
tion of each (f its members, the instruction and the Quristian educa' 
tion of children and young girls. The new soefoty, known as the 
Sisters of the Ifoly Names of Jesus and Mary, grew rapidly and 
establish schoNs, not only in the towns and cities upon the banks 
of thk St. Lawrence and the Great Lakes, but it answoed calls horn 
the Atlantic States, theChilf region, and the farofiF Pacific slope. 

In the year 1859 the urgent request of the Most Rev. A.M.A. 
Blahchet, Archbishop of Oregon, received an afiEbnative reply and 
accordingly, on dae fifteenth of September of the *ainf year, 12 sisters 
of the new oongr^tion set out for the land of the setting sun. They 
teveled by train to New York City, embarked from there on the 
Star oftiie West, crossed die Isthmus of Panama by transit train, took 
passage on dte Golden Agie for San Ftandsoo, and tzansfierred at that 
point to das whidr completed die PadSc voyage and *»1H 

iq> the Cohimhia River hnding at Pbrtland, October 21, 1859. The 
deeds and da unt less courage of dtese valiant women an iniftest' 
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ing story for which wc have not space here. As a resuk of their 
foundations the Sisters of the Holy Names are conducting today in 
their Oregon Washington Province 34 elementary schools, 11 secon' 
dary schools, 2 normal schools, and their beautiful new Marylhurst 
College wjth a combined eruollment of 6,030. ' 

As the external work of the institute is confined to one activity 

Christian education — the congregation has the advantage of special' 
iting in education and the preparation of expert teachers. As a 
result her educational system is always abreast the times and her 
schools among the best. 

During those years from 1859 to the present, while the 12 pioneers 
and their recruits were toiling in the fields of Christian education in 
the W^est, the mother house in hdontreal continued to answer ralln 
for help to light the way with Christian truth. Today the young 
congregation has established in Canada and the United States^l92 
Jfepols with an enrollment of 52,555 pupils, and has missions in South 
Africa and Japan. 

In the early part of November 1880, four Sisters of the Holy Names 
of Jesus and Mary set out from their provincial house in Portland, 
Oreg., to establish a school in Seattle. After a tedious jopmey by 
stage, rail, and water, they arrived at their destination on the evening 
of November 9, 1880, and were hospitably received by the Sisters of 
Providence who 3 years previously, had opened a hospital for the sick 
and nady. The half block (240 by 120 feet) on the comer of Secon^ 
Avenue and Seneca Street was purchased by the Sisters for $6,80^ 
A 2'Story dwelling stood upon the property, which would serve as a 
home for the Sisters but a school building ^d to be er^ted, and this 
necessitated an additional outlay of $2,000. Nine thousand dollars 
invested ia Second Avenue property in those days was considered 
quite a venture. January 10, 1881, saw the new building completed 
and Holy Names Academy enrolled her first pupils, 22 in number. 
Th«* was established Seattle’s first foundation in the cause of Christian 
educatiem. 

So phenomenal was the growth of both the dty and the school that 
in 1883 the building erected in 1880 was not only inadequate for the 
needs of the school, then registering more than 100 pupils, but was 
unfavorably located as it stood in the very center of the busing dis- 
*trict. The Second Avenue property was, therefore, sold for $^5,000 
and a new site chosen at Seventh Avenue and Jackson Street which 
was then considered a suburban district. The founds here covered 
the entirt block and a large and spacious building was erected by the ' 

■ • 
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Sisters. So large an academy in the eighties was considered far too 
extensive for the needs of the times, but the foresight of those who 
planned was justified, as was proved by the cver'increasing attend' 
ance,_so that before a score of yfcars had passed the capacity of the 
school was overtaxed and the Sisters were again compelled to seek a 
new location. This time an unblocked tract of stump land upon the 
summit of Capitol Hill was selected and here was built , *10 1907, the 
beautiful Holy Names Academy and Normal School which overlooks 
the city today. 

The system of education followed by the Sisters of the Holy Names 
has always been in accord with the regulations of city and State. From 
the beginning primary, intermediate, and high'^bol courses, together 
with musi^^^^ting, and handicraft were offered, and when the 
State maugurated the accredited higb'sehool requirement, the Sisters 
were among the first to have their schools placed upon the approved 
list. While the academy still occupied the jackson Street property, 
the faculty realized the necessity of extending the courses into the 
field of higher education and laid plans for the professional training of 
teachers. It was not, however, until 1907 that they were able to 
provide the necessary housing for the new de^iartment. As soon as 
the building on Capitol Hill was completed a 2'year normal course 
was inaugurated, and in December of the same year Holy Names Nor- 
mal School was accredited by the State board of education. In the 
autumn of 1912, the normal school was again inspected, this tine by 
Dean Bolton and other members of the University of Washington 
faculty who approved the work and accredited the courses toward 
university It was wth great regret that the Sisters discon' 

tmued,' tcmjirarily, the normal department m 1930, but the steadily 
iicreasmg enrcJlments m the elementary and secondary schools made 
it inperativc that die space be given over to these departments until 
such tine as new buildings can be provided. 

From the tiny seed so humbly planted in the heart of Seattle m thd 
wmter of 1880-81 has grown an educational system of 8 schools cn' 
roUiig approxinately 2,050 pupils and saviig annuafly for the city 
and State many thousands of dollars, and also an alumna roll bearing 
the names (ff many of the Nrathwest’s noblest women. 

Sister Alphonsus Mary is the present Superior of the iistituticm. 

Holy Hirrus Academy and J^ormal School, Spot^ane, Wash.—Qn 
September 14, 1890, the cornerstone of the present Holy Names Acad" 
emy and Normal School was laid on the 4'acre tract of land lyiig just 
west of the Spokane River between what are now Boone and Sharp 
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Avenues. The new foundatioo was in charge of the Sisters of the 
Holy Names of Jesus and Mary, who had come West in 1859 in the 
interests of education. In 1888 they had been invited to take charge 
of Our Lady of Lourdes School, Spokane, the site of their first labors 
in the State of Washington. The new building was in readiness for 
occupancy on August 31, 1891, -but owing to its suburban location 
and the poor transportation facilities, the attendance was rather 
meager. Within the following decade, however,, the city had stretched 
out far beyond the academy and the increasing numbers of popils 
were most gratifying. In 1902, 235 pupils were registered, 8l of 
whom were resident students. Holy Names was then obliged to 
make additions and the beautiful edifice seen today was the result of 
the building program of that year. The normal school was inaugU' 
rated in September 1907. Both the high school and the normal school 

* have been folly accredited. The ^year normal course has recently -- 
been expanded to 3 years in compliance with the latest requirements 
of the State department of education and, in April 1932, Holy Names 

■ Normal School was fully accredited by the Northwest Association of 
Secondary and Higher Schoofor- 

Sister Mary Agnella is the president of the institution at the present 
time. 

Pacific Lutheran College . — Pacific Lutheran College was formed by 
the union of Pacific Lutheran Academy and Columbia Lutheran 
College. 

• The first component. Pacific Lutheran Academy, was incorporated 
at Parkland, Wash., December 11, 1890, by the Norwegian Evangel' 
ical Lutheran Synod of America, It began its work October 14, 1894, 
and continued Xintil the spring of 1918, when its faculty and students 
were transferred to Columbia College, at Everett, Wash., where the 
school was operated for 1 year. The largest enrollment of the acad' 
emy, that o( 1907-8, was 281. Rev. B. Harstad, founder and first 
president of the academy,,8erved during 1894-95. He was succeeded 
by Rev. Ole Groensbert, who served from 1895-97. In the fall of 
1897. Rev. B. Harstad again took charge for a short time. He was 
followed in 1898 by, Mr. Nils J. Hong, who remained at the head oi 
the school until 1918. 

The second component, Columbia Lutheran College, was incorpo' 
rated August 22, 1905. It opened October 18, 1909, and continued 

, until 1519; th^ last year m conjunction with Pacific Lutheran Aad- 
emy. During its 8 years of operation Columbia College had two 
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presidents: C, B. Runsvold, who served from 1909 to 1913, and Rev. 
R. Bogstad, who served from I9l3 to 1919. 

During I919~20 both schools were closed, pending arrangements 
for their 'permanent amalgamation. These took form August 28, 1920, 
when the Pacific Lutheran College Association was formed, uniting 
permanently the two institutions under the name of Pacific Lutheran 
College and locating the new institution at Parkland, Wash. * The 
new school was opened October 4, 1920. 

Up to 1919 the Pacific Lutheran Academy and Columbia Lutheran 
College had d))crated as secondary schoob, accredited by the Univer- 
sity of Washington. .The new institution continued thb, but in 1921 
established in addition thereto a 2-year liberal arts department and a 
2-ycar normal department, both on the college level. At present the 
college has a 2-year liberal arts department and a 3-year normal depart- 
ment, accredited, respectively, by the University of Washington and 
by the State board of education of the State of Washington. 

Until recently the college drew its main support from the Pacific 
district of the Norwegian Lutheran Church of America, which holds 
title to its psoperty. Since 1929, however, the American Lutheran 
Church, and, since 1932, the Lutheran Augustana Synod have asso- 
ciated themselves in the w6rk and are sharing in its support and 
control. In 1927 the college rawed an endowment of $290,000 on a 
5-year payment plan. 

Since its reorganization in 1920 the school has enjoyed steady 

growth, the enrollment during 1931-32 being 262, and the faculty 
numbering 22. 

The following have served as presidents since the amalgamation; 
Rev. J. U. Xavier (acting), 1920-21; Rev. Ola J. Ordal, 1921-28; and 
Dr. Oscar A. TingeUtad, Ph.D. University of Chicago, 1928-. 

The College of Puget Sou-nd, Tacoma.— In August 1884 a committee 
of nine men was appointed at the organization session of the Puget 
Sound Annual Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Chureh to 
select a location on Puget Sound for an institution of higher learning 
“which should become a praise throughout the land." Jc^ Stafford 
McMillin of Roche Harbor, one of that original committee, partici- 
pated in a celebiaticin at the college 48 years later on February 18, 19, 
1931 Puget Sound University was incorporated on March 17, 1888, 
and b^;an instruetkm in September 1890. The first class was gradu- 
ated in June 1893. 

The financial panic of 1893 swept away all their holdings and the 
university moved into rented building* at South Tenth' and Yakima 
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Streets, where it remained for 10 years. During that period it was 
under Chancellors Cherrington, Thobum, IVhitfield, and Acting 
Presidents Palmer and Boyer. A new campus at Lemon’s Beach was 
secured and named “ University Place” "An Evanston, Illinois, by 
the Sound ” was planned. That campus was never occupied however. 
A building at South Ninth and G Streets was purchased by a group 
of loyal alumni and donated to the institution. 

The Puget Sound University ceased operations in 1903. The 
University of Puget Sound was incorporated on April 23 of that year 
to take its place. It received the gift of a new campus of 3 acres from 
the alumni group just mentioned. It purchased €hc equipment of the 
old school. The alumni of the old institution became the alumni of 
the new-. A building costing $22,000 was erected at the comer of 
Sixth Avenue and Sprague Street from gifts largely contributed by 
citizens of Tacoma. Here the institution operated for 21 years. A 
new and hopeful start was made. Dr. Edwin M. Randall took the 
helm for a year. Dr. Joseph E. Williams, who was chairman of the 
incorporators, became president and guided the destinies of the school 
wisely for 3 years, kr was during the second year of this administra- 
tion that the present president Edward H..Todd became corresponding 
secretary and took the field for the university. He remained for 4 
years. Prof. Lewis L. Benbow succeeded President Williams. EKiring 
his term of 2 years the gymnasium was completed, and the men's dormi- 
tory and chapel building were erected. Addition^ property was 
acquired. 

Dr. Julius C. Zellar of Illinois was chosen president in 1909. He 
remained i<x 4 years. He was a scholar and an edupator of experience. 
In 1912 President Zellar and the Hon. E. L. Blaine, chairman of the 
board of trustees, Secured a challenge pledge for endowment of $50,000 
from James J. Hill. The university w^o raise an additional $200,000 
by the fall of 1914. This began the march toward the present endow- 
ment. Another crisis developed in the fall of 1913. Again debt had 
accumulated. The president resigned. The annual conference held a 
night session for discussion of the motion “ to close the university and 
withdraw from the educational field.” At midnight the vote was 
taken and lost. Another motion was made that every Methodist 
Church west of the Cascades in Washingt^ should be assessed an 
amount equal to $1 per member each year fi» 4 years for the school. 

Edward H. Todd, vice president of Willamette University, 

Oreg., was elected president in the fall of 1913. He had previously 
been corresponding secretary and field agent for 4 years of the Univer- 
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Mty of Puget Sound, to which he was now elected president. He is 
still at the helm. The night after his acceptance the gymnasium 
burned, entailing a loss of $10,000. 

In June 1914 the name of the institution was changed to the College 
of Puget Sound, a name much more in keeping with its objectives. The 
business college was discontinued in 1914, the academy in 1916, and 
the normal department for training elementary teachers in 1927. A 
new campus of 40 acres has been acquired and has been occupied since 
1924. The campus is well equipped with serviceable college build' 
ings. More than $700,000 have been expended upon this plant. The 
institution has no indebtedness and has an endowment of more than a 
million dollars. Its annual income is nearly $200,000. 

The average attendance is about 550 per semester. An adult depart' 
ment is conducted 3 nights per week. This averages more than 200 
per year and only part'time work is taken. The conservatory of music 
enrolls an average of nearly 200 per year. A summer school is con' 
ducted each summer. AH work is of college grade. More students 
are applying than can be accommodated.’ 

Seattle College . — Seattle College, conducted by the Fathers of the 
Society of Jesus, was founded in 1892 and received its charter from the 
State of Washington in 1898 under the corporate title of “Seattle 
College" with full power to confer academic degrees and honors as 
are usually conferred by similar institutions and colleges of learning in 
the United States. Seattle College is accredited with junior standing 
by the University of Washington and is planning to secure full 4'year 
accreditation at an early date. 

The history of Seattle College begins on September 27, 1891, when 
the Rev. Victor Garrand, S.J., and the Rev. Adrian Sweere, S.J., came 
to Seattle and established themselves in St. Francis Hall, which was 
used for a church and school. The building was located on Sixth and 
Spring Streets and was rented for a period of time until the Jesuit 
Fathers could provide themselve^^th a suitable location in the city. 

The block on the comer of Broa^ay and Madison was secured later 
and in 1893 the cornerstone of the Immaculate Conception School was 
laid. The fall of 1894 saw the start of Seattle College, when two in' 
8 true tors of the Society of Jesus arrived to begin the work of higher 
education in Seattle. The years that followed were years of hard 
struggle for Seattle College. In the midst of pioneer conditions, the 

• Todd, Pre». Bdwird H., CoUefc of Pu*« Sound. Tacoaa. With.: Yatcrdt]r. T»diy, and Tomonow, 
Pcb. lS-19. 1982. 
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college had been founded, yet it was not until the year 1900 that the 
institution saw the collegiate course begun. 

For many years a preparatory department was maintained in connec' 
tion with the college. A complete separation has been recently 
effected. The large high school is now about 2 miles distant occupy* 
ing a commanding site overlooking Lake Union and Lake Washington. 
The enrollment in the college totals 77. of whom 38 are freshmen, 28 
sophomores, 8 juniors, and 3 seniors. Plans are under way to develop 
the upper division work so as to have a strong undergraduate liberal 
arts and science college. 

The president of the college is Rev. John J. Balfe, S.J., M.A., who 
was appointed to the position in 1933-34. The dean of the college is 
Rev. James McGoldrick, S.J., Ph.D., University of Washington. 

Seattle Pacific College.— The history of Seattle Pacific CoUege is best 
described in terms of two cycles of growth and expansion. It was 
founded as Seattle Seminary in 1891 and opened for regular work in 
March 1893. From that time until 1904 may be called the first period 
of growth. During this period the leadership of Rev. Alexander 
Beers, A.M., was very pronounced. He was the first principal but 
soon relinquished this office to others and gave his full time to financial 
matters and field work. Prof. Clark W. Shay, A.M., was principal 
1894—99, and 1900-02; Prof. Chancellor Bertells, A.M., 189^1900‘ 
Pof. A. J. Stilwell, A.M., 1902-4. 

The second period, 1904-16, was a periqd of expansion. Mr. 
Beers again accepted the presidency of the institution in 1904 and 
continued in this capacity till his resignation in 1916. Professor 
Stilwell continued his office as principal which was at that tme made 
a subordinate po^pn. During this period two new buildings were 
erected, the campus was enlarged from 5 to 8 acres, and a full 4*year 
college course was introduced. 

This expansion with its resultant financial and promotional problems 
made necessary another period of establishment and growth to insure 
its permanence. Thus began the first period of the second cycle. It 
included the decade, 1916-26, during which time Dr. Orrin E. Tiffany, 
Ph.D., was president. In this period the college indebtedness was 
practically wiped out, the normal department was organized, enroll* 
ment increased, and the school firmly established as an important 
institution for higher learning in the Pacific Northwest. * 
Following the resignation of Dr. Tiffany in 1926, Prof. C. Hoyt 
Watson, A.M., was elected president and continues as its administra* 
live head. During his administration the college is experiencing an* 
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other period of expansion. This is being manifested not so much in 
material things, such as new buildings, enlargement of the campus, and 
such like, but rather in a social and psychological way. Whereas the 
school was looked upon in former years as somewhat of% ^ctarian in- 
stitution, it is more and more being considered today as a Christian 
college with a nonsectarian atm(Spherc and procedure. It continues 
under the sponsorship of the ‘‘ Free Methodist ” denomination. 

During this new expansion the enrollment has rapidly increased. 
With the emphasis upon regular college work and the separation of the 
high'school unit from the college the enrollment in the high school, 
however, has decreased. At the present time the high-school enroll- 
ment is less than 50. Undoubtedly it is destined to be entirely elim- 
inated in the near future. The enrollment in the college has increased 
more than 100 percent already during this period of expansion. The 

1931- 32 college enrollment was 203, distributed as follows: Freshmen 
91, sophomores 51, juniors 37, seniors 19, specials 5. To date the col- 
lege has graduated 129 with the A.B. degree. The senior class for 

1932- 33 numbered 27- The total number of graduates from the high- 
school department is 430. 

The college occupies a beautiful 8-acre campus on the north slppe of 
Queen Anne Hill in Seattle. There are five main buildfigst The valu- 
ation of plant and equipment is $190,000. There are 16 full-time and 
6 part-time instructors. In addition to offering academic majors in the 
visual fields, special opportunity is offered for training for elemehtary 
teaching, for Gaining in music, both theory and applied, and in rehgion 
and religious education. 

• Spol(flne Valley Junior College . — This institution is the successor to 
Spokane University which was chartered May 28, 1913, and estab- 
lished about 10 miles from the cavter of the city of Spokane on a site 
now known as University Place. The original institution wm estab- 
lished by the Churches of Christ. It was maintained as a^ 4-year 
coUegt of liberal arts with auxiliary work in a college of die Bible and 
a college of fine arts. 

The effects of the financial depression following 1929 were so great 
that the church corporation transferred the prc^ierty to the Spokane 
Valley Junior College. The junior college is sponsored by the Spokane 
Valley Chamber of Commerce. There is unusually good equipment 
for junior college work. The library contains more than 12,000 vol- 
umes. The campus of 30 acres has 3 ample buildings and an athletic 
field. 

Gustave Schlauch, Hi. D., from the University of Washington, is the 
president. 
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€t. Edward s Seminary, Seattle. — St. Edward’s Seminary is a very 
recently established institution, founded by the Sulpidan Fathers. 
The cornerstone of St. Edward’s Seminary was laid by His Excellency 
Archbishop Pietro Fumasoni-Biondi, Apostolic Delegate to the United 
States, on the feast of St. Edward the Confessor, October 13, 1930. 

St. Edward 6 Seminary is intended solely fpr boys and young men 
who aspire to the holy priesthood, and it is established to train priests 
for aU the dioceses of the Phdfic Northwest. In her ecclesiastical 
seminaries the Catholic Church provides a 4-year high'sehool course, 
then a 4'year college course, and finally 4 years for the study of the- 
ology. The Church wishes her priests to rank with the best educated 
men of the time. The seminary offers a fine, well-rounded classical 
and scientific course and that special training demanded by the life and 
work of a priest. 

The construction of the new seminary was begun toward the end of 
February 1931, and the building was completed and ready for occu- 
pancy on September 15, 1931. The school year began on September 19 
with a registration of 51 students from ^he dioceses of Seattle, Spo- 
kane, Baker City, and Boise, and from the archdioceses of Portland in 
Oregon and Vancouver, B.C. 

On October 13, 1931, the first aimiversary of the laying of the corner- 
stone, the new seminary was solemnly dedicated by His Eminence 
Dennis Cardinal Dougherty, Archbishop of Philadelphia. 

The seminary is directed by priests of the Society of St. Sulpicc, 
whose one work is the training of boys and young men for the dio- 
cesan priesthood. The Society of St. Sulpice was founded by M. Jean 
Jacques Olkr, in Paris, in 1642. The Sulpidans came to the United 
States in 1791, and founded the fiirst seminary in thin country, St, 
Mary’s Seminary, Baltimore. The Sulpidans coming to found St, 
Edward’s Seminary arc assembled from Sulpidan seminaries in Balti- 
more, Washington, D.C., and San Francisco. 

On the occas io n of laying the cornerstone Bishop O’Dea received the 
following message from the Vatican; 

The Holy Father, greatly pleared with the fbundatioo of i provincial aeminary in 
Seattle, imploRs heavenly favora for the new inatitutaon, iu foundera and benehctoca, 
and bleaaea Hia Excellency, the Apoetolic Delegate, the Meet Reverend Archbialx^ of 
Pdttland, and the Right Reverend Biahop of Seattle, the eufcagan Biahope, the Sul- 
pidan Fathers, the faithful and all pteaent — Caimmal Pacblu, Secretary of State. 

In' the presence of the archibishop and bishops of the Pidfic Norths 
west and a large gathering of the clergy and laity, the Apostolic Dele- 
gate expressed the hopes of th^ seminary; 
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To thii aeminary will come the Toung iDcn of thii ^tioD who aapire to the priest^ 
hood; here they will be taught to love America, which haa been to abundantly bleated 
by divine Providence, but they will be trained capccially in the knowledge and love of 
God, whom it will be their duty to make better known and more loved by their fellow- 
dtiseni. Tbeae young men will become the leadera of the HbrUHan people, the pride 
alike of their Church and country. 

If there ia any ooe work of religion in which the Catholic people of America have 
manifeated a apedal intcreat it ia the seminary in which their priests aie trained. The 
generosity of our Cathcdic people toward thia work haa proven almost inexhaustible. 
1 feel confident that the Catholic people here will manifest a deep interest in thia semi- 
nary and that by their gcr^erosity toward it they will give evideiice of their affectionate 
attachment to Chnst and His Church. In the name of our common Father, the Vicar 
of Christ on earth, I invoke upon this seminary, upon its benefactors and upon all, the 
choicest blessings of Almighty God. 

At the laying of the cornerstone of St. Edward’s, the Apostolic 
Delegate referred to the coining of the Sulpicians to Seattle in the 
following words: 

The happy telectioo of the Sulpidan Fathers for the administrative, instructive, and 
spmtual care of the seminary has the hearty approval of the Sacred Congregation of 
Seminaries. The Sulpician Fathers have been with the church in this country 
from the beginning; they opened here the first seminary; they gave to America her first 

ludve apostles. It suffices to recall their splendid achievemenu of the past and to know 
of their most satufactory and successful work in the seminaries at Baltimore and San 
Frandico and the Catholic University to conclude that the Seminary of Seattle and the 
fbematioD of its clergy could not have been entrusted to more competent Kanri. i 

St. Martins College. — St. Martin's College, at Lacey, Wash., was 
established in 1895 by four Benedictine priests from St. John’s Uni' 
versity, Collegevilic, Minn., The Right Rev. Bernard Lochmikar, 
the Rev. William Eversman, the Rev. Wolfgang Stcinkogler, and the 
Rev. Demetrius Juneman. The purpose of this foundation was the 
extension of the Benedictine Order into the Northwest and the pro* 
vision for a Catholic boarding school for boys in the Puget Sound 
country. 

A 640aCTe tract (school section no. 16) was purchased early in 1895 
and in March construction was begun on the first building. This 
bunding, a 4'Story frame structure, was completed for the opening of 
school on September 11, 1895. The total enrollment during this first 
year was 29. To meet the demands of increased attendance and en' 
larged faculty a 60 by 80foot wing was added in 1905. 

In 1913 the first of the permanent structures was erected, a 4'Story 
brick edifice measuring 200 by 60 feet, built in the collegiate Gothic 
style. To this a 300 by 60 fx>t wing was added in 1921. Since the 
raxing of the old frame building in 1922, this L'shaped brick structure, 

,l Annwm ccn€at, 19)2, pp, 
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costing approximately $400,000, has served as the main school building 
and dormitory for the students auid faculty. Aside from rhia main 
building, there have been built in the course of the years several complc' 
mentary buildings — a combination gymnasium and auditorium, music 
conservatory, infirmary, steam laundry, workman’s building, and a 
private residence for the nuns who have charge of the kitchen and the 
dining room. 

Under the direction of one of the faculty members, the Rev. Mat' 
thcw Britt, O.S.B., a wireless station was established in 1912. The 
Rev. Sebastian Ruth, O.S.B., who took over the operating of thesta' 
tion a year later, furthered its development to sucii a degree that in 
1920 it was recognized as a Govemment'licensed station, operating in 
regular relay work of the A.R.R.L. Two years later with the installa' 
tion of further modem equipment. Father Sebastian inaugurated a 
3'day'a'week broadcasting program, under the call letters KGY, op' 
crating on a wave length of 250 meters. In 1931 the station was sold 
and transferred to Olympia, where it still continues to operate undc!> 
the original call letters. 

Although the elementary grades were taught during the early years 
of the school (as late as 1931 the eighth grade was retained); the de- 
partments of instruction were primarily the 4 years of high school and 
the first 2 years of college. In the high-school department three 
courses have been, and still are, offered: College pfeparatory, com- 
merical, and the general course. In college the worlrts restricted al- 
most wholly to the liberal arts course. The first official recognifion by 
a standardizing agency was the accreditation of the high school and the 
junior college by the University of Washington in 1923, Since the fall 
of 1928 when the university discontinued the acctfcditing of private 
institutions, the high-school department has been accredited by the 
State board of education. The junior college is also accredited 1^ the 
Northwest Association of Secondary and Higher Schoob. 

The enrollment at St. Martin's increased from 29 in 1895 to a maxi- 
mum of 310 in 1920. Since 1920 it has fluctuated, but during the past 
4 years it has steadily decreas^ to 130 in 1932. The enrollment dur^ 
ing the fall term of 1932 is distributed over the 6 years’ work: as follows • 
First high 19, second high, 16, third high 14, fourth high 21, freshman 
college 41, sophomore college 19. Of this total all but 17 are resident 
students. 

The high-school and college faculty comprise 18 instructed, all 
Catholic priests of the Order of St. Benedict. The average teaching 
experience of the staff is 17 years. Fourteen of the faculty bold 
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bachelor’s degrees (10 from the University of Washington), 5 have 
master's degrees (3 from the University of Washington), and l liolds 
the doctorate. Three of the high'school staff have university hfe 
diplomas; four, 5'year normal diplomas; and two, S-year certificates. 
At present 12 members of the community are continuing their studies 
at St. Benedict’s College, Atchison , Kans., and one is cxompleting his 
work for the master’s degree at the Catholic University at Washington, 
D.C. Father Thomas Hanley, O.S.B., now at the University of 
Washington is completing his work for his doctor's degree. 

The presidents of St. Martin’s with their terms of office follow: 


Rev. Oswald Bann, O.S.B 1895-1900 

Rev. Wolfgang Steinkogter, O.S.B 1900-1903 

Rev. Demetrius Junemaii, O.S.B 1903-09 

Very Rev. Justin Welz, O.S.B 1909-14 

Right Rev. Oswald Baran, O.S.B 1914-28 ' 

Right Rev. Lambert Burton, O.S.B 1928- 


Walla Walla College. — ^Walla Walla College was founded by the 
'Seventh'day Adventist denomination and was opened December 7, 
1892. Encouragement was given to the establishment of this institu' 
tion by a gift of 40 aacs of land by Dr. Blalock, and by cash gifts and 
other considerations by the leading banks and citizens of Walla Walla. 

The college has shown a steady growth during the 40 years of its 
history. Eleven men have served as presidents during these years. 
Pres. E. C. Kellog and W. I. Smith strengthened the organization 
and work of the college during the 5 rears 1911-29, with the result 
that today it stands as one of the better small colleges of the Pacific 
Northwest. , 

Under the present administration of the past 2 years marked im' 
provements have been made in new buildings and equipment, as well 
as a bettcT'trained fiiculty personnel. W. F. Peterson, the business 
manager, who has served in this capacity for the past 18 years, deserves 
much credit for the successful operation of the institution and for its 
present sound financial structure. • - ^ ^ 

The graduates of Walla College have been a source of much 
encouragement wid help to the institution in recent years. Many of 
these have gone into mission work in foreign fields. A considerable 
number of the senior graduates and graduates from junior courses 
have gOTK into varjous activities in the.^J^orthwest. Teaching, 
^ theology, business, amd various othef 'p^tical fields have been the ones 
for whi^hjnost of the students have prepared themselves. 

William M. Landeen, A. B., Walla Walla, E%. D., Michigan, became 
president of the college in 1932-33. He had been an instructor m 

• > 
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history in the University of Pennsylvania and the University of 
Michigan, and educational secretary in Euro^. Previous to beccnoing 
president of Walla Walla College he had served for several years as 
professor of history in that institution. 

Whitman College. — Whitman College, Walla Walla, Wash., the 
oldest chartered institution of higher education in the State of Wash- 
ington, received its first charter from the Territorial legislature, Decem- 
ber 20, 1859, under the title of Whitman Seminary, “an institutirm 
of learning for the instruction of both sexes in science and literature.” 
It was conceived and organised by Rev. Cushing Eells, pioneer mis- 
sionary of 1838 for the American Board of Commissiemers for Foreign 
Missions, to preserve the memory and to continue the work of ^ 
fellow missionary. Dr. Marcus Whitman and his wife, Narcissa 
Prentiss Whitman, who had been killed by Indians at their mission 
station, Waiilatpu, in 1847. ^ 

In 1882 a new charter was obtained from the Territorial legislature 
under the title Whitman College, and A. J. Anderson, Hi.D., formerly 
president of the Territorial university at Seattle for 9 years, became 
its president. The first degrees conferred ww uppn the college frlaan 
of 1886. 

The college is “an institution of learning for the instruction of both 
sexes in literature, scicnce,*and art.” Its trustees are authorized “to 
confer, on the recommendation of the faculty, all such degrees and 
honors as are conferred by colleges and universities of the United 
States, and such others as they may deem proper.” It has confined its 
work mainly to that of the bachelor’s degree, occasionally giving a 
master's degree in course, and occasionally conferring honorary degrees 
Opon men and women of distinction, especially those prominent in the 
public life of the Pacific Northwest 

The college is undenominational, both in its foundations and its 
organization. Congregationalists have taken a special interest in its 
development, and from 1883 to 1900 the American College and Edua- 
tion Society of Boston gran^ it annual aid. 

When President Anderson resigned in 1891 the institution included 
a total registration of 180 students; of whom 27 were college students, 
109 preparatory students, and the remainder students in music and art. 
Its reputation for scholarly work had been established, and it was friUy 
accredited by the University cS California. 

Rev. James F. Eaton, D.D., a graduate of Williams College and 
Oberlin Theological Seminary, was elected (o succeed President 
Anderson. Under 1^ administration tire cur rinilum was strength' 
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ene9, business and normal departments ihtroduced. the schedule 
extended to 6 days in the week, and the faculty enlarged. The busi- 
ness depression of 1893 greatly affected the college and discouraged its 
friends. President Eaton resigned in the summer of 1894, believing 
that the institution would not continue. 

In September 1894 the trustees elected to the presidency Rev. 
Stephen B. L. Penrose, a graduate of Williams College and Yale Uni- 
versity, who continued in the position until June 1934. Under his 
administration the college iiKreased in numbers, in resources, and in 
prestige. The normal and business departments were at once given 
up, and^the preparatory department in 1912. A conservatory of 
music was developed. 

On June 18, 1934, commencement day. President Penrose retired, 
becoming president emeritus and professor of philosophy. He was 
succeeded by Dr, Rudolph A. Clemen, A. B., M. A., Dalhousif, 
M. A., Ph.D., Harvard. He was born June 11, 1893, at Halifax, 
Nova Scotia. He has served on the faculties of Purdue, Chicago, and 
Northwestern. His numerous publications include “By-Products of 
the Packing Industry”, University of Chicago Press. 

At present the college gives the degree pf bachelor of art! for grad- 
uates from all 14 departments: Philosophy, psychology and education, 
history, political and social science, economics and business, Greek, 
Latin, French, German, English, mathematics, chemistry, physics, 
biology, and music. The degree of bachelor of music was discon- 
tinued in 19^ and the degree of bachelor of science in 1931. 

The college limits its atttftidance to 330 men and 220 women, care- 
fully selected from accredited high schools and preparatory schools. 
Not all applicants are admitted but only those whose previous record 
clearly established their qualifications withi respect to character, 
health, scholarship, special ability, and general promise. The con- 
servatdryi3!‘%usic has an additional attendance of about 250 students 
and occupies a well-designed and fireproof building. 

The fiu:ulty includes 36 members. The treasurer's report for 1932 
shows resources of $1,913,810.44. The president of the boatd of 
trustees is Allen H. Reynolds, 1889, of Walla Walla, and the chairman 
of the board of overseers, Hon. Mack F. Gose, LL.D., of Olympia. 

The campus comprises 48 acres, with good buildidgs of brick and 
jtone for administration and dormitories. A well-equipped gymna- 
sium and athletic fields provide opportunity for phys;^ development. 
A carefully organixed system of intramural athletics hzA been in opera- 
tion since 1920. The collie library contains 47.500 bound volumes 
and 75,000 pamphlets. 
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WJiitwwth^ College.— Whitworth College, located at ^Spokane, 
Wash., is a college of hheral arts and sciences. It was fbun4ed as an 
academy in Sumner. Wash., in 1883. and was known as Sumner 
Academy. In 1890 a college department was added and the* name 
changed to^ Whitworth College in honor of George F. Whitworth, 
D.D., who was one of the early Presbyterian missionaries in the North* 
west and twice president of the University of Washington. In 1900 
the college was rekxated in Tacoma where it remamed until 1913 
when it was removed to its present site in Spokane, Wash. Whit* 
worth College id the synodical college of the Presbyterian Church 
U.S.A. in Washington. It is chartered under the laws ctf the State 
and is authorised to confer the bachelor of arts and bachelor of science 
degrees. 

In recent years the college has ma d e remarkable growth in all depart' 
ments. Its curriculum has been reorganized, die academy work being 
dropped and strong departments in the liberal arts and science sub* 
jap bn a college level instituted. There are 13 departments offering 
ipajor work; these departments art: Biology, chemistry, Christian 
education and philosophy, classical languages, education and psychol* 
ogy, English and literature, history and pcJitical science, home arts, 
mathematics and physics, modern languages, n uisi c, public speaking 
and dramatic art, social science. Special emphasis is placed on the 
p.cprofJessional courses. 

The library is under the supervision of a graduate librarian 
contains 11,500 volumes. Th^ science laboratories are well furnished 
and equipped to meet the ne^ of present student enrollment and 
courses offered. 

The student enrollment in recent years has grown to 217 regular 
students; they are distributed as follows for the year 1932-33: Fresh* ^ 
men, 141; sophomores, 44; juniors, 19; seniors, 13. Just recently a^ 
new building, housing ^ conservatory of music and auditorium, has 
been constructed. The auditonum has a seating capacity of 400. 

Dr. Ward W. Sulihvan, Ph.D., University of Illinois, has been presi* 
dent sirace 1929. Previous to his election at Whitworth be had Ken 
head of the department of history and government, , Fort Hays Normal 
School, 1912-17; associate professor of history, University o( Kansas, 
1918-21; assistant in department of history, University of Illinois, 
1921-23; dean and bead of department of history and political « rierKy, 
Albany College ,1924-29. 


Table 54 . — Private colleges — Location^ president, date established, denomination, enrollment 1933-34 
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3. Private elementary and secondary schools . — The private schools 
in Washington make an important contribution to the «ducationaI 
facilities of the State. The pattons evidently believe that the private 
schools offer something vital in the upbuilding of child life. They 
are willing to maintain these institutions at their own expense and 
also to support the public schools. The only public assistance given 
to these schools is through the remission of all taxes on educational 
institutions not maintained for financial profit. 

There are 128 private schools listed in the State educational direc' 
4 ^ry for 1933-34. About 20 offer only high'school work, about as 
many more maintain both elementary and high-school grades. The 
remainder give only elementary-school work. There are about 500 
teachers in all the schools. The schools range in size from 1-teacher 
schools large graded systems. One school, Holy Names Academy, 
Seattle, has 52 teachers and more than 600 pupils. Twenty-three of 
the schools have 10 or more teachers and 10 more schools have 8 or 9 
teachers. 

Approximately 13,000 pupils are enrolled in these schools. About 
10,000 are in the elementary grades and 3,000 in the high-school grades. 

All schoob are under the general supervision of the State. Their 
curricula must be approved by the State department of education and 
their teachers must possess legal certificates granted by the State 
board of education. Twenty-eight private high schools are accredited 
by the State board of education. Pupils from these high schools have 
their credits accepted in transferring to accredited public high schools 
and their graduates may enter the State university, the State college, 
or the State normal schools without examination. Large numbers of 
the teachers receive advanced training in the normal schools, the 
State college, or the State university. 


Chapter XVIII 

Auxiliary Agencies 

. L Teachers’ Organizations 

Only 7 years after the Territory of Washington was organized, 
that is, in 1860, a teacher corrtspondent of the Pioneer and Democrat 
of Olympia suggested a “teachers’ association’’ to “promote the 
efficiency of our schools by consultation, Che interchange of views, 
and a concert of action.’’ The correspondent added that the teachers 
needed to digest rules and regulations', use a uniform system of text' 
books, and to do away with the system of “rigid castigation’’, which 
was 'then in force.* * 

First Territorial convention.— The first Territorial convention was 
called by D. R. Bigelow, superintendent^of Thurston County, at the 
request of several superintendents,^ “for the purpose of agfeeing upon 
a uniform system of school books for the Territory, and to consider 
other educatioTul questiorrs’’. It was held January 4, 1868, at 
Olympia. This convention adopted and recommended "a series of 
textbooks for the schools of the Territory, and enunciated a principle 
that has found eipress^pn in the schools of Washington throughout 
its entire history, namely, that of making changes in the, school 
system when such changes would make for a" more efficient school 
system. With reference to new books they said : 

When it is well established that a new bcxik is a valuable and decided improveinent, 
it is just as wise to use it as it is for a fanner or a mechanic to use improved machinery 
in their vocadoos.’ 

A second convention met on January 4 , 1869, again at Olympia, 
called by Mr. Bigelow. At this meeting an orgaiuzation was pet' 
fected by the election of J. N. Gale, as chairman, and A. W. Moore, 
secretary. The chief item of business was that of text^xxik selection. 
Addresses were delivered by C. A. Huntington,, F. W. Brown, 
E. C. Axtcll^D. R. Bigelow, and others.® These efforts on the part 

' Pioneer ani Dmacrat, Dec. 28, ISdO. 

* Report ofSupt. D. R. Bigelow, The Weel^lj Echo, Oijrmpii, Dec. 10, 186S. 

•Tlu Echo, aympis, JuL 7. 1W9. 
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of educators to introduce a series of uniform texts were not successful, 
as school districts paid little attention to their advice. It was sug- 
gested by Mr. Bigelow that the Territory needed a textbook law.' 

County organizations . — The teachers of Clark County met and 
organized on July 18, 1868. They adopted a constitution and bylaws, 
and determined a definite date for regular meetings, the third Saturday 
of each month. Officers of the organization were S. W. Brown, 
president; A. S. Nicholson and M. R. Hathaway, vice presidents; 
Julius Suiste, seaefary; A. C. Cook, treasurer; and I^. Maulsby, 
librarian. Evidently that was a live organization andyf ’benefit to the 
teachers of the county.* * This association recoatoended uniform 
texts for the county schools at its January meeting. 

There is little of record pertaining to the history of early organiza- 
tions following the ones that have been mentioned, until the year 1873. 
In his report of that year, superintendent of public instruction. Dr. 
Nelson Rounds, states that there were held that year one teachers’ 
•convention and three teachers’ institutes. The institutes were held 
at Seattle, Vancouver, and Walla Walla. At the convention at 
Olympia a fourth institute was organized. 

Educational association of 1873 . — An educational convention was 
held at Olympia, October 22 and 23, 1873. The Hon. 4|range 
Jacobs, chief justice of the Territory, called the meeting to order, and 
was elected its president. Perhaps the policy enunciated by the 
chief justice in his speech had much to do with the subsequent efforts 
of educational organizations to influence the legislation affecting the 
school system of the. Territory and^tate, for he advocated the proposal 
of legislation that woulTjJ'ro^dc a — 

wTll<iigcstcd and wtll^ma tuned system of common school education adapted to^our 
conditiona and wants, and which, if adopted, shall grow with our growth, and 
strengthen with our strength, and become an integral part of our domestic policy. 
Then it will need the continuance and influence of this association to preserve its 
integrity from ill-considcrcd and hasty amendments until it can work out iu legitimate 
and beneficial results.* 

This policy was farther outlined in the second article of the constitu- 
tion: 

The object of this association shall be to convene those interested in public education 
at suitable times and places for the discussion of educational needs of the Territory, 
seamng and pfwftcting liberal and advanced school legislation, and moulding public 
sentiment in regard to education.* 




Trifuenpt, Auf. 1, I86S. 

iCbrk, J. WuhinstOD Teacheri' Intdcutc, vol 1, pi. 19. 

* Itslica oun. 
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The permanent officers were, Hon. Orange Jacobs, president; Roger 
S. Greene, associate justice, M. T. Caton, speaker of the house of 
representatives, and E. K. Hill, president of the Territorial university, 
vice presidents; and the Reverend John R. Thompson, secretary.^ 

Thus there were enlisted some of the most prominent citisens of 
the territory in this movement. A committee was appointed to 
wnte the proposed law. This committee did little, however, and 
the superintendent of public instruction made the proposals to the 
legislature of that year, which proposals were unimportai^ 

First Washington Teachers' Institute, 1876 . — The 6rst Washington 
teachers’ institute convened, at Olympia, July 26, 1876, at the call 
of Hon. J. P. Judson, superintendent of public instruction. The aim 
of the meeting was stated in the address of Superintendent Judson, 
who called attention to the “unfortunate condition of the common- 
school interests, consequent upon ill-considered and poorly digested 
school laws", and urged “zealous and harmonious action toward 
securing the proper and efficient school legislation." * This was the 
keynote of the convention. A committee was appointed to write 
the law for which teachers had been waiting. The committee con- 
sisted of J. P. Judson, J. E. Meeker, George F. Whitworth, Mrs. 
A.- J. White, and Mrs. J. B. Allen. 

The institute takes a very prominent place in the history of school 
legisbtion in . Washington. The resolutions which were adopted, 
and which expressed the research of this body of educators and 
which were incorporated in the proposed new law were essentially 
as follows : 

1: The territorul ichool tax should be not more than 6 mills nor less than 4 mill# 
on the dollar. 

2. The legal votcra of any school district might vote a apecisl school tajc for school 
purposes, not to exceed 10 mill* on the dollar, and not more than 1 spccul school 
tax shall be voted in 1 year. 

3. Teachers' certificates should be of 3 gradea and should not ru^or more than 
2 years. 

4. Coui^ty teachers* institutes were recommended to be held in every county each 
year, and attendaxKe be made compulsory. 

5. Normal school graduates from any State to be allowed to teach in Washington 
without examination. . 

6. The institute went on record as favoring the adoption of uniform texts for all 
the schools, the texts to lemain in use for 4 years. 

7. The establishment of a normal school or a normal department in connectioQ with 
the Territorial University, for the instructioci of teachers. 


f WashifigtoQ Teachert* Inttitucc, rol. 1, p. 14. 
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The leadership in this phase of education was taken by J, E. Clark, 
who claimed that persons wishing to adopt teaching as a profession 
should enter a normal school. The stand he took on granting immu- 
nity from examination to teachers who were graduates of normal 
schools made him the leader in the normal school movement in the 
territory. 

8. The esublishmtnt of a Territorial board of exaininer# or board of edition 
viB advocated. 

Subsequent meetings . — The second annual meeting was held at 
Seattle, July 18, 1877- The consideration of the proposed school 
law absorbed the major part of the time. At this meeting there 
was inaugurated a plan for the improvement of teachers in service. 

A third meeting was held at Olympia on October 10, 1877, this 
being a special session called by the superintendent of public instruc- 
tion, J. P. Judson, to consider the proposed school law. About 200 
copies of the proposed law were printed and distributed throughout 
the territory subsequent to this meeting. The proposed law was 
submitted to the legislature and with few alterations it was enacted 
as the school law of the Territory.® In another chapter the law of 
1877, which possibly was the most significant school legislation of 
territorial days, is treated more in detail. The United States CoBp- 
missioner of Education states with regard to it. 

The public school system has been much more efficient in every particular under the 
operation of the new school bw, which went into eSect January 1, 1878. The bw 
was framed by the chief educators of the TerritoTF, who were called together for 
this purpose once in 1876 and twice in 1877.>* 

The character of t he lat er institutes changed. No longer were 
teachers working for revision of the law, as the act of 1877 was the 
culmination of a long struggle to establish an adequate system of 
territorial education. 

The third regular annual meeting at Olympia in October 1878, 
i^mmended a scries of textbooks to the Territorial board of educa- 
T^jn which was in session at the time. The board adopted the books 
\ as recommended by the teachers. The tenor of this session is shown 
the subjects discussed: “Method of teaching arithmetic to pri- 
mary and intermediate classes"; “Object teaching"; “How shall we 
tcich history of the United States?”; “Punishment in the school 
room”; and “To what extent should oral instruction be used in our 
public schools?” 


• WMhifkftDQ Teichen' Imtitute, voL I* p. 39. 

Rjtpon Uoiced States Commiwioncf of E<hicatiQa. 1879, p. 288. 
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At the fourth and fifth annual meetings of 1879 and 1880, there 
were similar procedures. To the student of methods the proceedings 
of the fifth meeting at Seattle, a pamphlet of 88 pages, is a very 
valuable contribution. At this meeting the institute split into an 
eastern and a western division, in order to make possible the attend- 
• ance of all teachers. As to the success of this plan there seems to 
be some doubt. The School Journal of October 1884, stated:" 

1 notice with pleasure that the two divisions of our Territorial Institute have 
unanimously agreed to consolidate, and that the next meeting will be held at Van- 
couver in August 1885. The division of the institutes occurred in 1880, and teice 
we have had a pretty ftir trial of what they should accomplish. What is* the riftlt? 
So far as the writer has been able to observe, the institute has hardly equaled the 
associations of teachers in the larger countks. In 1882 at Spokane Falls, the attend- 
ance was not large; in 1883 at Walla Walla, only a half doien teachers from outside 
.counties attended; and at Dayton this year, we note a result. Perhaps our 

friends in western Washington have fared better; but at all events, the teachers 
have decided to consolidate, and therefore we rejoice. 

At the meeting of the western division at Tacoma^ August 16, 1881, 
the chief emphasis was again placed on better teaching. In a resolu- 
tion the legislature was callecLuponi to support liberally “ our young 
but vigorous university, and provide ample means to malc«» its strug- 
gling normal department all that it should be to meet the growing 
~ " nJeiiian^for g6bd teachers in Washington Territory.” 

This then su mm a ri zes the aim and purpose of the Territorial insti- 
tutes during the last decade of Territorial history. They tended to 
become normal institutes, as did the county institutes. 

In 1884 the territorial institutes were held at Dayton and Tacoma, 
on August 4 and August 18, respectively. At the joint meeting at 
Vancouver, August 1885, school law was again considered, but ^e 
recommendations were chiefly of a minor nature. 

Judicial distria iWitutes.— Territorial Supt. R. C. Kerr recom- 
mended in his repor| 1885, that the law be so amended as to require a 
normal institute for tach judicial district, presided over by a member 
of the territorial bexard of education from that district. This recom- 
mendation v?as. adopted by the legislative assembly and four judicial 
district institutes were held in 1886. There were: The first district 
at Colfax, attendance 60; second at Olympia, attendance 50; third 
. at Seattle, attendance 100; fourth at Spokane Falls, attendance 60. - 

In 1887 they were held at Walla Walla, North Yakima, Tacoma, and 
the one planned for Port Townsend was not held. The year following 
they were held a t Waitsburg, Olympia, Port Townsend, and Spokane 

“ McCuUy. P. M. From tU pdvitt po|ien Mi». F. M. McCuUf . 

65757*— 55 ^29 
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Falls. These judicial district institutes passed from history with th^ 
coming of statehood and the establishment of State normal schook. 
County institutes were provided later by legislation and still con- 
tinue to fuiKticm. 


Washington State Teachers* Association. — With the coining of 
statehood there was felt the need of independent teachers' organiza- 
tions. The Thurston County Teachers' Association issued a call for 
a general teachers’ convention at Olympia on April 3, 1889. During 
the session the Washington State Teachers’ Assodation was organ- 
ized. The officers elected for the 6rst year were as follows; J. H. 
Morgan, president; R. C. Kerr, R. B. Bryan, H. O. Hollenbeck, 
W. B. Turner, and L. H. Leach, vice presidents; Nellie Moore, secre- 
tary.** ^ 

The Washington State Teachers’ Association assumed the burden 
initiated by the earher teachers’ institutes directed and dominated by 
the Territorial superintendents of public instuction, which fact made 
them more or less legal bodies. As the new purpose was avowed, 
*’ It is expected that the association will subsorve the best interests 
of the educational cause of the new State, not o-ily by the virtual 
improvement resulting from the meetings of the assodatiesn, but by 
securing wise legislation through its legislative committee.” To these 
ends their forces have been consistendy dedicated. 

At the third annual meeting resolutions were passed calling attention 
of the public to the necessity of- safeguarding the public interest in 
protecting valuable school lands and condemning the sale of the lands 
at sacrffice prices, and recommending suitable legislaticm to correa 
these evils. 


At the fourth meeting, December 1891, the kindergarten was 
recommended as m integral part of school work. This meeting went 
on record as urging the amendment of section V, article XVI of the 
consdtutfon to rea^ “ None cf the permanent school funds «hall ever 
be loaned to private firms or ccMporations but it may be invested in 
national. State, county, municipal, or school district bonds." This 
was later placed on the statute books. The seventh session favored 
the enactment of a compul^pry attendance law. 

The report of the legislative committee at the tenth meeting at New 
^Whatcom, July I897i shows the work of that body.** 


1. Certificates issued fton the office of the superioteodent of public instructioa 

2. Requiring educational qualification for county school supetinteadents. 

3. Optioaal free text book law. 

4. Guarding afpinst waste of public money in buying. 


t* Morpn, J. H. Niwk Report, MpcrialtiKkitt of public buouctiaa. p. 44. 
u Dewey. Hcary B. Hiitory of Educetioo in WuhingtoQ. 1909« 
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5. Joint and union acbooU. 

6. EstaMiihmept of kmclerguteiis zb part of the achool system. 

7. U nific at inn of all educational uistitutioos of the state under one administration. 

The Washington State Teachers' Association initiated and rccotn' 
mended that 2,000 days* attendance be credited to every district and 
that the State levy be raised from $8 to $10 per capita. Both these 
provisions were enacted into law. The legislative committee reported 
at the nineteenth meeting that they had been successful in securing 
laws providing an assistant S^te superintendent of public instruction, 
the increase in the age of applicants for certificates from 17 to 18, the 
establishment of juvenile courts, the requirement of cities to have 
schools frw defective children, a mintmum school term of 6 months, 
and the requirement that all school districts levy a tax of 3 mills to 
participate in the State apportionment.’* 

In 1904 the name of the association was changed to Washington 
Education Association, the title which it now retains. A detailed 
history of the activities of tlw association in its later years is not 
possible in brief space. The history of school legislation in Washing' 
ton is interwoven with the history of this teachers’ organization. 
Again in 1920 the association was reorganized. Since that date it has 
been a more efficient working body. 

The association was active in placing on the statute books of Wash' 
ington, the 20-10 law of 1920, the State teachcr-retirement fund law 
of 1923, the law providing for hi^er certificates of teachers, and 
numerous other statutes providing for bettty and more efficient schools. 

A list of all meetings' of the association is shown in the following 
table; 


Table 55. — CclendaT of conventioru — Wiuhtngton Education Auociation 


Num^ 

ha 

Time 

Mectiiig place 

Prescient 

• 

Member* 

■hip 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

1 

Apt. 1889 

OIrmpa I 

i 

B. W. Brintmll . . . 

124 
124 
152 
106 
' 159 
70 
96 
117 
61 
54 
149 
1)9 

2 

Dk. 1889 


J. H. Morf^n , , 

, 2 

Dec 1890 

Spokaw ! 

W. H. Heiiwy. 

4 

Dec. 1891 

fWhaveo 

D. Bemii . . - , T - - . t . 

5 

Dec. 1892 


R. B. Bryan 

6 

Dec. 1893 

Nartli Yikioa ' 

F. J. Bamarti. . 

7 

Dtc. 1894 

EiFcrect 

R. C. Kerr 

8 

Au(.l895 

Scmctle 

H R rViT 

9 

Iitt 1896 

SookaiK r M Tswlnr 

10 

July 1897 

New Whatcom 

aw. Bean 

11 

}uoel898 

TaooMBi 

I. M. Hitt 

12 

b«c. 1898 

1 

fL S. Buigh^ 
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Table 55. — CalendaT of conventioru — Wdjhington Education Association — Gntinued 


Num* 

bei 

Time 

Mcfting pUce 

Aesfdcfit 

Membei* 

ahip 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

13 

Dec. 1899 

Seattle 

O. S. Jones ^ 


14 

Dec. 1900 

Elleniburg 

F- I. Browne 

137 

J5 

Dec. 1901 

Everett 

J. L. Dumas , . . , 

l86 

16 

Dec. 1902 

Seattle. 

R- E. Fnara , 


17 

Dec. 1903 

Tacoma 

’ W. G. Hartnnft 

333 

18 

Dec. 1904 

Spokane 

, H. B. Dewey 


19 

Dec. 1905 

Nonh Yakima 

J, A. Tormey . ... * - 

^ /iU 

2 745 

20 

Dec. 1906 

Bellingham 

E. A. Brvan , . 

fnj 

3 130 

21 

Dec. 1907 

Seattle. 

Edwin TwitmvM , 

3 074 

22 

Dec. 1908 

Spokane 

A. H. Yoder 

4 214 

23 

Dec. 1909 

Tacoma 

W. E. Wilson... . 

“f 

4 354 

24 

Dec. 1910 

Seattle ,■!“ 

F. B. Coooer 

3» 67 1 

25 

Dec. 1911 

North Yakima 

N. D.^^^ter 

3 696 

26 

Dec. 1912 

Everett 

A. S. Burrows . , , , , , 

3 013 

27 

Oct. 1913 

Spokane ." 

C. R. Praxier , 

.*1 yi J 

4 024 

28 

Oct. 1914 

Tacoma 

Mary Monroe 


29 

Oct. 1915 

Seattle 

A. A, Cleveland 

/LAJ 

4 488 

30 

Oct. 1916 

Spokane .S ♦ . . . 

W. F. GeiM .... 

4 509 

31 

Oct. 1917 

Tacoma. 

E. L. Cave 

4* 532 


* 1918 


Aim . na George ... . , 

3! 115 

33 

Oct. 1919. ...... 

Seattle 

Almina George . . 

5 893 

34 

Oct. 1920. 

Yakima 

A. C. Dsvis 

A 4T7 

35 

Oct. 1921 

Bellingham 

R. W. Swetman , , 

7 7AA 

36 

Sept. 1922 

Spokane. 

Minnie D Wfrjin . . , , , 

it /w 

7 51A 

37 

Oct. 1923 

Settle 

Elmer L. Breekiv^ 

9 361 

38 

Oct. 1924 

Walla WalU'Seartlc 

Clara L. JaKnke , , , 

10,' 146 

39 

Oct. 1925 ... 

Tacoma'Yakima 

W. H. Graytim 

10, 391 

40 

Oct. 1926 

Spokane'Seattle 

Mrs. L. O. Anderson , , , , 

11, 185 

41 

Oct. 1927 

Longview- Wenatchee 

V. K,. Froula ...... 

11, 107 

42 

Oct. 1928 

Bellingham' WalU Walla 

Mae Mark 

n'o88 

43 

Oct. 1929 

Seattle 

C. Paine Shangle , 

10 945 

44 

Oct. 1930 

8 regional meetings 

Mabel V. Wiboo . . 

11' 096 

45 

Oct. 1931.. 


O- C. Pratt 

in 003 

46 

Oct. 1932 

do 

Emery AsKtiry 

iv, 

1 1 000 

47 

Oct. 1933 


SamuiJ E Fleming , , , 

• 9,246 






^ 1918 oaeeting oot held on iccount of influence. 


During the last few years the annual meetings have been divided 
into regional meetings combined with the county institutes. Eight 
regional meetings are now held. The annual business session of the 
association is inade up of a delegate assembly whdse members are 
chosen by various local county and city organizations. In the interim 
between annual meetings the business of the association is managed 
' * by an executive committee. A full time secretary is employed. He 
is editor of the Washington Education Journal, the official organ of the 
association. Unfortunately no complete proceedings of the association 
arc published. The funds of the association amounting to about * 
$30,000 annually arc absorbed in the publicaticm of the journal, 
Pirewor\s for the annual meeting, and office “ overhead ”. 

Puget Sound Schoolmasters' Club. — An organizatiem of extended 
• influence known as “the Puget Sound Schoolmasters’ Club" was 
launched by an an^uncement in the October 1890, ?iorthwest 
Journal of Education. A number of schoolmen met in the Central 
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School, Seattle, November 22 of that year. O. S. Jones was elected 
president. B.W. Brintnall, J. W. Heston, and F. J. Browne were 
appointed as a committee on constitution. Their report was accepted 
and organisation was perfected by the adoption of a constitution. 
The object of the club as outlined by the constitution was the discus' 
sion of matters limited to school management, discipline, and methods. 
Membership embraced all schoolmen from public schools, private 
schools, academies, and the State university. The attendance has been ^ 
almost entirely limited to the Puget Sound vicinity. “ 

This has been a live organization for more than 40 years, and has 
served as a clearing house for the interchange of experiences' and 
ideas throughout its long history. There has been some contro'-ersy 
regarding the beginning ci the organisation and its early personnel. 
The following table *• gives the facta: 


Table 56 . — Early meetings of the Puget Sound Schoolmasters' Club 


Numbrr 

Time 

Meeting place 

Preaideot 

1 

2 

3 

4 

1 

Not. 22,1890 
Dec. 27.1890 
Feb. 7. 1891 
Apr. 18,1891 
June S. 1891 
Oct. 10,1891 
Not. 28. 1891 
Jan. IS, 1892 

Seattle * 

O. S. Jooea. 

B. W. BriotmIL 
R. S. Bingham. 
Superintendent Banord, 
J. M. Hitt. 

G. P. Johnion. 
Superintendent Gault 

2 

Olympia 

3 

Tacoou 

New Whatcom 

Seattle * 

4 

5 

6. 

Port TowDiend 

7 

Olympia 

8 

Tacoma 




During^e last two decades two meetings annually have been held, 
one in the fall at Tacoma, one in the spring at Seattle. During this 
period the meetings have been purely social and inspirational. No 
mattes looking toward legislation have been considered. 

County teachers' institutes . — County institutes followed the lead 
set by the Territorial institutes; they were made compulsory by the 
law of 1877. in those counties having mote than 10 districts. This 
law was subsequently modified in 1881, which did not require 
of county superintendents. Again in 1883 they were made compuh 
sory. Their function was largely for the raising of teachers' standards 
and grew into normal institutes. 

What was said to have bera the first normal institute; ever held in 
the Territory was the lO'day sessioq of the King County Teachers* 


^ >(ort9iapcii Jonm^l of Editcation, Norember iWk 
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Normal Institute held at Seattle in July 1885. This was called by 
O. S. Jones, and was referred to as the “Teachers’ Normal School of 
King County.” Other counties followed this lead. 

In addition to these legal meetings there was a great tendency on 
the part of teachers to organize into county or district associations. 
At the begii ming of statehood there were a number of these, among 
which were county associations in Chehalis, Whatcom, Whi tman ^ 
Garfield, Spokane, Walla Walla, and Pierce Counties. Also there was 
an organization known as “ the Bellingham Bay Teachers' Association.'’ 

The county teachers’ institutes in Washington, as in most States, 
have not been very successful. At first they were designed to provide 
teacher training. As normal schools and university departments of 
. education have been established the necessity for institutes has been 
eliminated. Much money has been spent on an institupian which 
functions badly and is unnecessary in its present form.‘^ 

Inland Empire Teachers' Association . — While the Inland Empire 
Teachers’ Association includes the northwest States of Washington, 
Oregon, Idaho, and Montana it is in a sense more definitely a Wash' 
ington organimtion than of any other State. The annual meetings 
are always held in Spokane and the attendance from Washington 
greatly exceeds that ffoa^any other State. The presidents are elected 
in rotation from the four^tates mentioned. 

The Northwest Association of Secondary and Higher Schools is a 
. divi^ibn of the Inland Empire Teachers’ Association. Through this 
organization more has been accoipplished in raising standards of 
acaeditation of high schools and colleges than through any other 
ag^cy in the several States. The standards for acaeditation are 
those formulated by the American Council on Eduation and are 
higher than in the individual State departments. At present the 
acaeditation includes nnny individual schools in Utih, Nevada, 
fomia, Caiuda, and Alaska. The association has complete redproci^ 
' widi the North Central Association of Secondary Schools and 
Colleges. 

Below is given a list the presidents of the Inland Em^re Teachers' 
Association from 1914 to the present. 

I 

Bee Bolton And Bibb. Should the County Inttitutc Be Abt/idooed? The Nation i Bckoolf, 4; 5M4» 
April 193a 


er|c 
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Table 57-— fVetid««j of the Inland Empire Teachers' Association, 1914-33 


Nunt 


State 


George H. Black , 

1 Idaho 

H. A. Dav« 

1 Montana ^ 


Henry Suzzallo^ 

Waahmgtrm 


J. A. Churchill 

( Oregon ^ . 


EibclE.Redheld 

1 Idaho . . 


E.O.SiaaoD 

Montana ... 


OfrvilIcC. Pratt 

D. A. Grout 

Waahingtoo 

Oregon . . 


£. A. Bryan 

IHahn , 


Jamej M. Hamiltoo 

Montana 


W.M. Kern 

1 Waahtngtnn . . 


H. D. Sheldon * 

1 Oregon , 



1 Idaho . ^ - 


M.j. Elrod 

1 Montana 


D. fi. Wi«iii»n 1 

Waahingtnn . 

A. C. Hampton * 

Oregon. ^ , - 

F. J. Kelly > 

Idal5». 


Chra D. Specf . 

Ruth Wc$t 

Chirle* A. Rice*. 


Montana . . . 
WaahingtOQ. 
Oregon 


Term 


1914- 15 

1915- 16 

1916- 17 

1917- 18 

1918- 19 

1919- 20 

1920- 21 

1921- 23 

1922- 23 

1923- 24 

1924- 25 

1925- 26 

1926- 27 

1927- 28 

1928- 29 

1929- 30 

1930- 31 

1931- 32 

1932- 33 

1933- 34 


Attend* 

axKc 


838 
602 
865 
972 
756 
1. 194 
1.094 
1.809 
1.567 
1.914 
2,003 
2,010 
2,372 
3,035 
2.937 
3, 202 
2,700 
2,690 
2.250 
2,160 


I H . D. Shel Jon declined to lervc and A. H. Upham, vice president, Krved. 

* F. j. iCeJly resigned his position at Idaho and nyoe Templeton, vice president, acted for the term. 

. 2. Educational Publicadona 

The School Journal. — The first educational journal in Washington 
was published by Frank M. McCuUy , at Dayton. The initial number 
appeared in April 1884, and was called The' School Journal. It sut' 
vi\^d for more than 1 year. It contained news items of the schools and 
editorials which were aimed to promote a better school system. 
McCuUy published another journal known as the }{orthwest School 
Journal, first issued at EUensburg in July 1898. This pubUcation con' 
tinued for 5 years, when it was sold to B. W. Brintnall, publisher of 
‘fhe Northwest Journal of Education. 

The Northwest Teacher. — The second educational publication was 
The J^orthwest Teacher, published at Olympia by F. E. Follansbce, for 
about 4 years from 1886 to 1890. This was the only educational paper 
in the Territory at the time. John C- Lawrence, superintendent of 
public instruction, 1886-88, called attention to this paper in his bicn' 
nial repOTt, urging teachers to subscribe for it. The Northwest Teacher 
was purchased by and combined with The Washington Journal of Edw 
cation in 1890. 

The J^orthwest Journal of Education. — This paper was established by 
F. C. Richardson about September 1889. The first issue was distrity 
uted at the second meeting of the Washington-State Teachfrs’ Asso' 
dation which convened at EUensburg in January 1890. Richardson 


ERIC 
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published the Journal until October 1892, when it wa& purchased by 
Ingraham and Coryell; A. J. Anderson and J. M. Hitt became the edi- 
tors. In September it passed into the hands of the Sunset Publishing 
Co., and H. 0. Hollenbeck became editor. In June 1894, W. V. Rine' 
hart, Jr. was made maiuging editor. Later it was purchased by B. W. 
Brintnall, who published it at Olympia and Portland, Oreg. He moved 
it back to Seattle in whkh dty it has been published ever since. For' 

many years it was owned and edited by C. C. Bras. The Horthwest 
Journal of Education was made the official organ of the Washington 
State Teachers' Assoication at its third annual meeting at SprAaiw 
Falls, December 1890. 

The Washington Education Journal — ^In 1921 the ownership was 
transferred to the Washington Eduation Association and the name 
changed to the Wajhington Education Journal It is edited by the ex- 
ecutive secretary of the association, the present incumbent being 
'Arthur L. Marsh. f 

The Inland Journal began publication at I^iston, Idaho, and Con- 
'’^"“"'S^oord, Wash., in September 1897; The Educational Repository was pub 
lished at Seattle by J. M: Taylor, and was merged with The Horthwest 
Journal in July 1898. 
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Forty-tnill tax limit, 143. 

Poulwcather. Cape, 3. 

Fowler. B, S., 257. 

Fox, Florcnoc, C., 437. 

Frabcr, Charld R., 430. 

Freeman, E^vid Wellington, 437. 

French Pnirie, 36, 

Friari, R. E., 430. 

Froub, V. K.. 43a 
Frye, T. d, 237- 
Fuller, Almoo, 236. 

Fund, permanent tchool, 129, 132; equaliotioQ, 141; 

apportionment, 144; itate, 146; county, 147. 

Fur trade, 6, 10. 

C3ale, I N., 423. 

CJanand, Rev. Victor. 41 L 


363, 375. 

Educational publkationt, 433. 

Educational Repo«itory, 434- 
Edwardt, Philip L., 36. 

Edward*. Wm., 233. 

Eelb, Cudiiiii. 37. 41 
EdU, Myrfi. 41, 437. 

EUmsburg Nonnal School, 305-312; establuhment. 
305; initial faculty. 307; coutk of *tudy, 308; en- 
iT^lnaent, 311; dipioaos and certihcatie*, 311 « 

Elrod, M.J., 433. 

Enienada de Heoeta, 6 

Entrance tequiremenci, early Univenaty. 212; State 
' College, 266; nonial acbool. 281; liberalised in 
Umvenity. 244- 
Eplcy. Pnak W„ 315. 

EpMEin. ladote. 437. * 

Equalizatkn fund, 137. 14L. 

Evan*, Co®. EUwood, 257. 

Evenman, Rm. Wdl, 415. 

Expenditum, giuw th in, 150; «e oosta, 

^ Experixnent ftatioci*, 157. 

Exploratkn, period of, 1 

Pairhavcn high acbool, 158, 


eSarry, Spokane, 41. 

Catch. Thomaj M„ 180, 211, 212, 213, 222, 223, 
224, 231 361. 363. 439. 

Gatxert Bailey. 220. 

Gault, Frinkbn B., 163. 43 L 
Geiger, Wm. F., 43a 


George, Almim, 43a 
Georgii, Gulf of. 6. 

Gervaii, Joaeph, 36w 
Getx. P. A-, 309. 

Gillette, W. W., 296. 

Glen, Irving M., 238. 

Gongaga Univerdty, 404. 

Gould, James E, 350. 

Graded rhooU . rite of 55, 81; atatiatic*, 83; 
tribution. 127, 160. 

Grammar acbool, Seattle lenior grammar, 169. 
Grande Coulee, 10. 

Grant, Gtn. U. S.. 44. 

Grave*, Prank P., 220, 234-236. 

^C5ray, Cape. Robert, 6, 


Gray, William H., 37, 437. 
Grayum, W. EL, 430. 
Greeley, Horace, 252, 
Greene, Roger 8., 425. 





Farnsworth, Levi« 257* 

Farrar, Victor, J-, 4J7* 

Fedoal go v enunent, itdtode of, 85; provisioDs for 
Uoiwenity. 196; agricultural ooUege% 253; ncnaal 
ebook, 778. 

Fttb lf ■ icbnol for, 65. 

Fergum )a* Leow 210 
^ FBiT,Oo,EUkaP,n5. 29S. 

Pint sebook table of date*. 74i 7I» 

Fiiher, ChtrW*H-,32(X 
Flaherty, M.J., 405. 

Fbtttry, Cbpe, 3. 4. 

Fkaing, SttMel B„ 43a 
Poght, Hareli 336. 436 
FalbDebce.RR,,436 
^«757*-“35 30 


Gregory, Cape, 3. 

Grenville, Lord, 6; Poir^ ^ 

Ortfith. Dudley D., 241, 243. 

Groensbert, Ole, 406 
Grout, D. A-, 433. 

Haggett, Arthur 6. 237, 236 
HaH, John H-, 215. _ 

Hamfltniy Edwafd J., 363, 366 
HipihoQ, lame* KC, 433. 

HaflUBOod, Mattie, 296 
Hampton. A. C, 433. 

Hartravc*. Rachatd T„ 301. . 
Harrington. Mark W-, 180, 183, 232, 36X 
HamKi,Bw406 


I 
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Hart, Gov. Louia F . 288, 324. 

Hartley. Cav. Roland H.. 118 239, 242, 291, 437. 
Hartnnft, W. G , 430. 

Hatch act, 257. 

Hazeltine, F. E., 324. 

Heccta and Quadra, 2. 

Heincy, W. H., 429. 

Henry, Wm. E., 239- 
Heston, John W., 267, 431. 

Hicks, Urban E.. 44. 

High school, enrollments, 125; first in Washtnirton, 
152; territorial. 152; under statehood, 158; statis' 
tistics of 1892-1900, 159; legal provisions, 167; 
State courses, 170, l8l; union, l7l; growth, 174, 
177; accreditation, 177 ; inspector, 188; junior, 190; 
certificates, 382, 401. 

Hill, E K., 216, 425. 

Hillsboro, 41. 

Himes, George H., 36, 44. 

Hinkle, J. Grant, 202. 

Historical Society, Oregon, 36. 

Hitchcock, George S., 264. 

Hitt, J. M.. 429, 431. 

Holland. Ernest O., 251, 269, 271. 272. 327, 348. 350, 
351, 352, 353, 354, 357. ' 

Hollenbeck, H. O.. 428, 434. 

Hollingsworth, Robertson Riley, 437. 

Holy Names Academy and Normal School, Seattle, 
405. 

Holy Names Norcnal School. Spokane, 407. 

Hong, Nils, 408. <« 

Honolulu, gifu from. 39. 

Hood Canal, 6. 

Hood, Mount, 9. 9 

Hood. Waiiam R.. 437. 

Hopkins, Flora Boll, 435. 

Houghton. Jonathan S., 278, 360. 

Hubbs, Paul K* 201, 205, 209. 

Hudson’s Bay Co.. 10. U, 14. 44, 7L 
Ffughes, E. C., 137. 

HuU, W. N., 3fi7. 

Huntington. C A., 423. 

Huntress school, 45. 

lUinoii resolutions, 25L 
Ifflus, A. H., 326. 

Indeb^ness, district, 148. 

Inglis, Aleiander, 326, 436. 

Ingraham, E. 8., 78. 156, 434. 

Ifilarki Empire Teachers' Association. 432. 433. 
Iitftitutt, Washington Teachers’. 424; judicial, 427; 
county, 428 

InstiCutional trainii^ recognised, 382, 385, 388, 389, 
392, 393, 397. 398, 399. 

Iowa, influence of Iowa laws, 49, 57. 

Jackson, Helen Hunt, 39. 

Jacobs, Oracle, 424, 425. 

Jahnke, Clara L, 430. ^ 

Jamea, Edmund J., 251, 253, 437. 

Jarvis, Chantt D., 437. 


Jefferson, Thomas, 7. 43. 

Johnson; Charles W., 23d, 242. 

Johnsoa G. P., 430. 

Joint board of higher curricula, 286, 332, 351 
Juaade Fuca, 1; Strait, 6 
Jones, O. 8.. 156, 430, 431. 
judson, John P., 61. 96, 100, 108. 425. 

Juneman, Rev. Demetrius, 415. 

Junior college, 193. 

Junior high school. 190; certificates, 401. 

’Talamazoo case*', 171 
Kamiah school, 38. 

Kandcl, I. L, 253. 

Kane, Thomas F., 236. 

Kawaiahao Church, 40. 

Keep, Rev. John Joseph. 405. 

Keller, J. P.. 209. 

Kelly, F. J., 433. 

Kelley. Hall J.. 13. 

Kendrick, Capt. John. 6 
Kern, W. M., 139, 433. 

Kerr, R. C, 109. 224, 427, 429. 437. 

Kibbe, Lynus Alonzo, 438. 

Kimbrough, Herbert, 273. 

Kincaid, Trevor, 237. 

Kindred farm, 45. 

Koemer, CX. 251 

La Boutc, Louis, 3d 
Land, exchange, 131 
Lander. Edward, 227, 247- 
Landes, Henry, 238, 242, 244. 

Lands, school 131. 

Lane, Gov. Joseph, 54. 

Lapwai. Fort, 10; Mission, 33, 

Lauer, Edward H., 243. 

Law of 1849. 56; of 1853, 60. 

Law, first school law in Washington, 50; achjol. 
first, 8d 

Lawrence, J. O, 110, 278. 

Uws, foundation of Washington’s, 48; outgrowth 
of Oregon, 49, 8l; influence of Iowa, Michigan,, 
New England, 49. > ' 

Leach, L. H., 428. * 

Leary, John, 220, 

Ltt, Jason, 36. ^ 

Lewis aiKl Clark expedition, 7- 
Lewis, Cdpc. Meriwether, 8. 

Lewis. Wm. S., 35, 438. 

Lewiston, 9. 

Library, credential, 401. 
liUet, Qpof»c, 264i 267, 355. 

Lincoln, Abraham, 253. 

Idppincott, B. Q, first territorial •uperincendenc, 
106, 201 

lister, Alfred, 139. 
lister, Oo^n^mest, 289. 337. 

Louisboa Territory, purchase of, & 

Lochmikar, Rt. Rm. Bernard, 415. 
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Micb^de« Philip Dm 24L 
MacDonald, Ranald. 35. 

Mackcnoc, Aleiander, 7* 10. 

Mandan lodian^S. 

Mark. Mae, 430. 

Martin, Gov. Clarence D., 241, 244. 

Marah, Arthur Lm 434. 

Marthall, Thomas M.. 436. 

Marylburit College, 406. 

Matbes, Edward T., 314. 

Matteson, J. A., 252. 

Matthews, Alfretf William. 438. 

May Dacre, 13. 

McBnde, Jamca, 58. 

McBride, J. A.. 315. 

McCarthy. Clara. 217. 

Mcaure, W. H. H.. 295. 

McConnell, Robert Ervic, 311. 

McCully, Prank, 70, 77, 154, 433. 

McFadden, O. Bm 256. 

McGtU, Gov. Henry C, 106. 

McGoldrick, Rev. James, 411 
McGraw, Gov. John H., 229, 287. 

McKay, Wm. Cm 36. 

McLaughlin, Rev. Mother H. J., 404. 

McLoughlin, Dr. John, 11. 14, 33, 55. 

McMenamy, Rev. Mother Mary, 404. 

McMiUin, Jjhn Stafford, 409. | 

McPherson, MtSm 339. 

Meany, Edmood Stephen, 2, 3. 4, 5 6, 7, S, 228, 
237. 438. ^ 

Metres, U. John, 4. 

Medical Lake, 65. 

Meeker, Ezra, 438. 

Meeker. J. B., 425, 

Menser, Aa Shinn, 153. 205. 21L 

MiUage tai, 331 

Miller, Carrie Lowryt 438. 

Miller. J, Hm"^. 

Miller, Stephen L, 240, 35a 
Miller. Winlock, 241. 

Millett, Avidans, 315. 

Misaons, Gicbolk, \6; Whitman. 37; Clear Water. 

38; ForvLspwai, 38; Red Rivei, 41, 

MiMouri Rim, 8; fur company. 12. 

Moclips, villa^ 6u 
Model schools, 281 
Monroe, Miry, 430. 

Mooegomcry. Robert, 241. 

Montiocllo, 65. 

Moore^A^ 46,423, 

Moore, Oha^ KXX 
Margao, John HL, 111, 428. 429. 

Morrill, JutdD Sm 253. 

Morrill acts, 253, 255. 237. 259. 34a 37i 
Mount Vernon junior coUege, 194> 

Munn, Qarles Em 264 

Napoleon, 8 
Nash. Geotfe Wm 318 
Nelson tmeodment, 3?8 
Nebon, Chd Arthur. 438, 


Nelson, S. B., 272. 

New Whatcom high school, 158. 

Net Perccs Indians. 37. 

Nisqually, 10, 47- 
Nootka, 4. 7. 

Nortnal college in University, 361. 

Normal department of university. 277. 

Normal schools, 277-325; constitunonal provisioAs, 
279; need for uniform laws, 279; training in high 
schools, 279; miscellaneous problems, 287; mdi' 
vidual schools, 295-325. 

Northern Pacific railroad, 175, 219. 

Northwest Aaaodaboo of Secondary and Higher 
Schools, 405, 432. 

Northwest Company, 10, 

Northwest Journal of Education, 430, 433, 
Northwest passage to Cbm, 1. 

Northwest teacher, 433. 

O'dca, Bishop, 414. 

O'Hara, Edwin V.. 438 
Oliphant, J. Orin, 296. 438 
Oliphant, W. 8.. 355. 

Olympia, earliest schools, 45. 62; earliest public 
school. 64; high school, 158. 166. 

Olympus, Mount, 2, 5. 

OrdahL Ola Jm 409. 

Ordinance of 1787, 196 . 

Oregon, first school law, 5a 51. 

Oregon American and Evangelical Unionist, 41. 
Oregon Qty. 11; first graded school, 55. 

Oregon River, 5. 

Organic act, 85. ' 

Organisation and Admmistation. territorial 

85-112; during statehood. 1 13-195. 

^^ganintions, tochers, 423; county, 424, • 

\>rr, Paul Jm 324. o 


Paoelli, Cardinal, 414. 

Pacific Ocean. 7. 8 9. 

Pacific Lutheran College 403 
Packwood. WfflM 47 . 

Padclford, Frederick M., 241, 
Palmer, Presidem, 4ia • 

Parker, Samuel, 37. 

^ Parker, William Belmont, 253, 438 
Piuaans, Elvsy T illman, 439 , 
Pedagogy, department of, 363. 
Perez, Juan, 2. 

Permanent achool fund, 129, 13j. 
Perpeno. Chp^ 3. 

Phillips, D. L, 45. 

Phillips, Paul Cm 438. 

Pierce, D. J, 36a 
Population, euly territorial. 73. 
Port Discovery, 10. 

Port Orchard, 8 
Port Townsend, 65. 

Portland, 8. 

PoweU. Uonrd J, 23J. M8. 
Powm, Cte BtU, 4}5. 

Pntt. OryUfc C, 430, «). 
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Prc*ton, J(»cpbine 116, 141. 

Priat, Arthur It, 236. 

Printing pfcM, 6nt in Northwett, 39. 

Private eduatiotttl ingtitutioo*. 403-422; ooUcfe» 
ind nonnai tchooU, 404; cUmcntarjr tod ncood' 
aryichooj^ 421 

Profttikxul training urged, 278. ^ 

PubliatioQa, educational, 433. 

' Puget, Ll Peter, 6. 

Puget Sound, 6. 

Puget Sound Inttitute, 63; Wesleyin Institute, 152i 
Schoolmaateri' Quh, 430, 431. 

Pollinan, 251. 

Pupili, diitributioQ by grades, 125. 

Quadra and Heceta, 2. 

Rne, J. J.. 433. 

Randall, Edwin M., 410. 

^ Rathbun, J. C., 45. 

"^Raymer, Robert George, 439. 

Red£eld, Ethel E.. 433. 

Red River Mission, 41. 

Reed, Mn. Mark, 139. 

Reeves, Charles F., 234. 

Regents, first board, 209. * 

Resolutions, Illtnou to Congre«, 252. 

Revenues, sources, 120-122; during statehood, 129- 
151; couaty, dittripM89. 136. 

Reynolds, John, 251 
Rice, Charles 433. 

Rioe. E A., 324. 

Rice, Rose M., 307. 

Richardson, P. Q, 433, 

Rinehart, C. CL, 434. 

Rippeotoe, J. J., 298. 

River of the West, 9. 

Roberts, Afirsander C., 32%, 

Roberts, Milnor. 236. 

Rogers, Asa B., 37. 

Rogen, Cornelius, 38. 

Rogers, Gov. 'John R., 138, 289. 

Rogers, Ssdie, 315. 

Rounds. Nelson, 107, 3B0. 424. 

Runsvold, C. B., 409. 

Rupp, Werner A, 241. 

Riath. Rev. Sebastian, 416. 

Ryan, Edward P., 242. 

Sacajiwet, 8. 

Saint Madeline Sophie Bant, 404. 

St. Edwihls Setninary, 414. 

8t. Martin s CoUege, 416. 

St. Roque, Qape, 5. 

Salaries, 15a * 

Sampson, Hiram C, 300, 371 
San Loraaoi, harbor, 2. 

Santee, j. F., 223, 439. 

Saunders, Charles W., 229. 

$tyidgBi dark 132. 

Schafer. Joseph 11.4391 
Schbuch, Qflbve. 413, 


School £m in Nort^wcM. IJ. jj; Uwm, IbundaHan of. 
48i fir« public. 52; expuuian, 7J-84; graded, riv 
rf. 81; fimd. pcnnuioit. 86; far defartive., 96; 
irnitorid cb«i&acloa. M2; revenue., 120-122; 
enroUment^ 12J; com., 118-128; hndi, IJl; rf 
educatioo in unvernt,, J65. J73; in Sbte callage 

Scl^i Journal, 433. 

Sch o ol m a s ters* Qub. Puget Sound, 430, 431. 
Schwellenbach, Lewis B., 24L 
Scobey. John O’B., 264. 

Sattle. £rat high Khool in. 155; tm mboot repoa' 
157; higb-Khool couree. 157; high Kbool 
1(59; senior grammar school, 169. 

Seattle College, 411. 

Seattle Pacific Ojllegc, 412. 

Secondary education, 152-195, ’ 

Semple, Gov., 111. 

Severance. George, 271 
Shafer. HarryJvl.. 30a 
Shafer. Lyman, 391. 205. 

Shangle, C Paine, 430. 

Shay. Clark W„ 411 
Sheets, John, 257. 

ShckJoo, a D. 433. 

Shrmanski, Alfred, 241. 

Shepard, Cyrua, 36 l 
S hoalwater Bay. 5. 

Sbowalter. Noah D., 117, 

43a 

Sieg. Lee Paul 243. 

Simmers;, Charles L., 377. 

Sisson. Edward O., 3^, 433 . “t 

Sister Alphoosuf Maiy, 407. i 

Sister Mary Agnella. 408, / 

Nuno of the Prenrtnee rfOrngon, 

Smith, J. AUen, 237, 

Smith, L P„ 220 
Smith, Solomon H., 35. 

Smithson, J, H, 228. 

Snake River, 9. 

Samden, CUoton, 439, 

Spalding. H. H, 37. 

Spectator, Oregon, 5L 
Owen D., 433. 

Spencer, Matthew Lyle, 24a 242, 35tt 
Spokane Garry, 41. 

Spokane high schooL 158* 165, 

Spokane House, 38. 

Spokane Valley Jxioior (SoUege, 413 
State board 8f cdiactioo, ITS, 281 2S5. 439 
State board of higher educatioo, 18X 
State certificates, 385, 388, 393. 

8«>te CoUer. 251-276; Icgtehtiao providtog, 251- 
20; ominc. 264; Udil Bpdpoent. 264; carir 
entnooe requbcrnttci^ 265; ■boob and coUecta. 
272; c n nJ Imttit , 272; faiancial auppoct; 274; 
inaebB tniaiiic. J74-J78; initial ottfu, J74; dJ 
putaat of cdocatfcn. S75; achool at cduotfan; 
277; dipbmaa baued. }?&. 
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State normal ichcxJa, TTlr^Vx uniform bwi, 280; . TboiMon, David, 140. 244. 
larif curricula, 281-2S4; oentralixatioo, 287; ^ I Thomnn, Franda A.. 273. 


greea, 292; dipkxnaa and certiBcatea, 293. 
State fuperintendenta, 113*113. 

Statiftks, territorta- acbool table, 75. 


Thom^H^ H, 216. 
TlftnjrTo. E., 412. 
Tillamook Bay. 6. 


Stefcn, E. H., 350. 

Steibooom, 47. 

Steiokocler, R^, Wolfgang. 415. 

Strvtna, Gov. 1. 1., 42, 86. 

Steven*. Hazard, 439. 

StilwelL A. J., 412. 

Stone, W. C, 296 

Stony (Rocky) Mountaina, 7. ^ 

Struve, Henry O., 220. 

Stikadorf. H. F., 295. 

Sulpician Fatbera, 413. 

Superintendent, firat territorial, in Oregon, 53; 6rat 
dty, 95; territorial, 100. 

Superiotendenta of public inatruction during ttale^ 
bood, 113; Bryan, 113; Bean, 114; Browne, 115; 
Dewey, 115; Preaton, 116; Sbowalter, 117. 
Survey, legialative, of 1915, 291, 326*357; legialative 
cnmfniaaioo, 326; United Statea bureau oommittee, 
326; rpo ngun e n datio n a, 327'’33l; legiabtive 
rb a n gea, 332*335; function* of inaticutioni 
defined, 334*335; recommendationa and legialatkn 
compared, 335*340; briefa of Bryan and Condon, 
3^348; biatoriana* optniona, 353-357. 

Sutton, W. J., 296-298, 326. 

Sunalkx. Henry. 238, 338, 349-351, 353, 438; memorial 
Ubrary, 239. 

Sweere, Rev. Adrian, 411. 

Swetman, R. W., 430. 

Swift, Fletcber H., 364 

4 

Tacoma high aobooL 158, 163. 

Tanner. Vaughan 132. 

Tatooah laland, 5. 

Tazation diatrict, 135; county, 136. 

Taylor. J. M., 362, 429. 434. 

Teachera<oUcfe Idea, 291. , 

Teachera, Certificarion, 91,^ number, 122; adariea, 
122, 150; organizationa, 423. 

Teacher tniniDg in Uoivenity and State College. 
358-378; ' enronment in UrWveraity. 367-368; 
oertificatkm of graduates of UniveniCy, 368*372; 
rece n t requtrementa, 372. 

Tcnitorial Board of Education, 100, 381. 

Territorial education 424. 

Territorial arbod atatiatica, 75, 76. 

Territorial, acboola, 61*72; auperintendent, 94, 100; 
B. C, Lippinoottifint auperuiteodem, 106; list of 
nipcrimendenta, 107-112. 

Tentola Univerdty, 94. 19M23; «e ilao 
aerrity. 196*25a 
Terry, Cbviea O, 227, 247. 

Teztbooka. uniforM, lOL 
Tbayer, May, 2l6c 
"30-10** 14L 

Tbobun, Ckenceflor, 4 UX 
TboaapsQQ,Jg|UR.,425. 

. ThoopaoiU W, O, 417. , 


) 



Timblin. Charlet. 326. 

Tirnmon*, John H., 257. 

TingcUtad, O. A^ 409. 

Todd, a C., 273. 

Todd, Edward H., 410. 

Trirmcy, J. A.. 430. 

Townaend, Port, 6.' 

Tribune, N. Y., 252. 

Troth, Dennia Clayton, 439. 

Tniateci of agricultural college, 257. 

Tabimakain acbool, 3R 
Turner, Frederick J., 7. 18 
Turner, W. B.. 299, 428 
Turpin, F. B., 228. 

Twitmyer. Edwin B., 188 190, 430. ^ 

Uhl Willi* U 242. 267. 

Uniform teatbooka, 101. 

Union acboola, 98 
Union high acbcx>la, l7l. 

Univeraity of Waabington, 196-250; eatablished, 
197; relocation, 198, 225; earliest curriculum, 212; 
fint graduate, 217; enabling act, 225; eatabliabed 
aa state univeraity. 226; preparatory department, 
153, 165, 235; ICVacre tract, 230; entrance require* 
menta Uberalized, 244; preaidenta. 205-245; 
enrollment, 245; 247. 

United Statea Bureau survey, 291. 

Vancouver. Captain Gecrge, 5; Island, 6; Fort, II. 
33; fiiat acbool in nortbweat, 13; firat Catholic 
misiioo, 65; agricultural college, 256; acbool for . 
defectives. 256; state capital, 256. 

Van Doren, Mri., 264. 

Villard, Henry. 219. 

Vocera, qualificataona of. 94. 

Waldo» Davigbt B., 319. 

Walker, Elkanab, 37, 42. 

Walkerfrairie, 41 

^alla Walla, 10. 37; high acbool, 58; college, 418. 
Walter, Louis, 295. 

Washington Educatioo Aiwdatloo, 427-429; 
organized, 427; calendar of meetii^ 428 (8anw aa 
Washington State teacben* aasocution). 

Washington teachera* institute, 425. 

Watson, C. Hoyt, 412. 

Weaver, Rudolph, 350. 

Webster, John, 204, 209. 

Wsed, 0. A., 220. 

Weed, Ida H., 237. 

Weeks, J. V„ 15X 
Wells, 8. A., 295. 

Welz, Vary Rev. Justin, 417. 

Wesleyan Institute. 152. 

Wcat, River of, 8 
Wtst, Ruth, 433. 

WeygMt, W. E., 295. 
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WberfCT, Charl« W., 72. 80. 109, 278. 

Whidbey UUnd, 6. 

White, Andrew D.. 255. 

White, Mfi. A. J., 425. 

White, Elijah, 37. 

Whitfield, Chancellor, 410. 

Whitman, Dr. Marojf, 17; ride, 18; ichooU, 37; 

masnere, 43. n 

Whitworth College. 419. ^ 

Whitworth. F. H., 216. 

Whitworth. George F., 62, >64, 106, 215, 217, 219. 
425. 

Wiedmin, D. E.. 433. 

Wilkes, Capt. John, 9. 

Wilkes. Charles, 439. 

Willamette, River, 9, 33; University. 63, 410, 
Willapa Harbor. 5. 

Williams, Joseph E„ 410. 


Wilmer bill. 14Z 
Wilson, Mabel V.. 43a 
'Wilson. Wm. B., 309. 430. 
Winkenwerder, Hugo, 238, 2ft, 35a 
• Winship, Albert E., 309. 

Winship. Company, IZ 
Winsor. Richard. 231. 

Wintlcr, Mich., 257. 

Wooten. D. G.. 349. 

Wyeth, Capt- Nathaniel, 12, 13, 33. 

Xavier, J. U.. 409. 

Yakima, region, 10; junior college, 194. 
Yoder. Albert H., 237. 364, 430. 

Zednick, Victor. 326. 

Zeller, Julius 410. * 
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